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HIS may be divided into two 
parts; fink, refpecting its ftate 
before the deluge; fecondly, withre- 
rd te its fituation ull 
the calling of Abraham. With re- 
{pect to the firft, we mutt be direct- 
‘ed by what we find in the facred 
hiftory; for we have no other au- 
thorities, befides fome traditions of 
the heathens, which are fo much 
blended with fables, that mo confi- 
dence can be placedinthem. To 
love God without confcioufnefs of 
fin, was the bufinefs of our firit pa+ 
rents ina ftate of innocence, when 
there was not a crime to deplore; 
but no fooner did fin take place in 
- the world, in confequence of theit 
difobedience, than every thing was 
changed, and the earth was curfed 
for their gurl. Dreadful, however, 
as that curfe was, God did not for- 
et the works of his hands; he 
‘ooked with an eye of compafhon 
on thofe who had offended, and he 
pointed out a remedy, in promifing, 
that in due time, a moft glorious per- 
fon, who, accotding tothe flefh, was 
to defcend from Adam, fhould make 
an atonement for the fins of a guil- 
ty world. Altho’ the facred fcrip- 
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tures do riot point out all the parti- 
cularsof the promile, there canbeno 
doubt but God had informed our {irik 
parents that the feed of the woman, 
the promifed Chrift, or Mefliahs was 
to offer himfelf up a facrifice for the 
fins of His people. It is, therefore, 
from the fall of miati that we muft 
date the ‘origin of facrifices, which 
were typical of that great offering, 
which was to be made on Mount 
Calvary. 

That fuch was the prattice dur- 
ing the life of Adam, will appear 
evident to any one who perufes the 
accourit of Cain and Abel; Gen. iv. 
for facrifices are there mientioned as 
the principal part of religion. In- 
deed, the mannet in which thev 
wete offerAd ap is not mentioned ; 
nor does it appear thar any thing of 
a particular nature was tequired.— 
Cain, who cultivated the ground, 
brought, as an offering, the truits of 
the earth; but Abel, who was a 
fhepherd, prefented to the Lord 
fome of the beft lambs of his flock: 
they came, however, with different 
difpofitions; the one was therefore 
accepted, and the other rejected.— 
The temples for facritices, in thofe 
early ages, were the wotld at large, 
and the canopy of heaven was the 
roof which covered them. The al- 


‘tars were no more thaa clods ef 
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earth, or turf laid up in heaps; for 
archite@ture was then little known. 
When the facrifice was laid upon 
the altar, if it was approved of by 
the divine Being, he fent down a mi- 
sacilous fire to confume it; and this 
was confidered as a mark of appto- 
bation, and acceptance. Fire point- 
ed out the fufferings of the divine 
Redeemer, who was to endure in 
his own perfon, all the wrath of 
God for fin; and the confuming of 
the facrifice, that he was to make a 
complete and final atonement. That 
this was the practice during the 
remainder of the antediluvian world, 
cannot be donbteds for we are 
that Noah, after the deluge had fub- 
fided, built an altar to the Lord; 
which was no more than what he 
had learned before God deftroyed 
men for their wickednefs. At that 
time, every man, the father of a fa- 
mily, was a legiflator “ad a priett; 
and itis probable, that ull the con- 
fufion of tongues at Babel, all the 
defcendants of Noah were of one 
religion. 

The fentiments of thofe men who 
lived foon after the deluge, feem to 
be plain, artlefs and fimple: they 
Jooked upon God as their maker, 
they trufted in his providence, and 
their views were directed forwards 
to that perfon, who was to bear their 
fins in his own body on the tree.— 
Wt appears evident, that fgon after 
the difperfion of the children of 
Noah, by the confuafion of tongues, 
many humana ipventions took place 
in religion, Wich occafioned the 
calling of Abraham, that, in his fa- 
mily, he might preferve the worfhip 
of the true God. 

Abram lived in the land ofthe 
Chaldeans, fince called Perfia, and 
like moft of the people in that age, 
being a fhepherd, it was nodifficult 
matter for him to remove from the 
place of his nativity; for landed pro- 

erty was notthen known. Dur- 
ing the whole of his hiftory, we find 
him, at different times, and in dif- 
ferent places, crecting altars to the 
true God, and offering facrifices up- 
eo them. Thefe altars were what 
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we have already mentioned, and the 
perfon who offered the facrifice, 
walked round the pile till the holy 
es came _— from —— to con- 
ume it, taking care to drive awa 
all forts hs andbirds, becaufe 
it was ff to the Lofd of creati- 
on, providence and grace. Of this 
we have a ftriking infeocs in Gen. 
xv. where we are ,» that whea 
the birds came down upon the fa- 
crifice Abraham drove them away. 

it feems plain, that before the de- 
Juge nothing was more common than 
to we ‘ ae the a od the 
earth; but aftes period, livin 
Creatures a a fact iced: 
and this is what the apoftle Paul al- 
ludes to, in his e iftle. to the He- 
brews, (chap. x.) when he fays, 
without thedding of blood, there was 
no remiflion. 

“Isaac, as the fon of promife from 
whom the Mefliah was tofpring, was 
given to Abraham in a miraculous 
manner, beyond the power of man 
to conceive, and cont to the or- 
dinary courfe of generation. This 
will account, in the cleareft man- 
ner, why his father fo chearfull 
complied with the divine command, 
in fubmiwting to offer him up as a 
burnt-offering. The circumftances 
of the narration are affeGing, but 
they are inftructive. Abraham him- 
felf was a prieft: he was to cut the 
throat of that fon who had been 
given him onthe facred wordof pro- 
mile from the divine Bei not 
doubting but he would ratie him 


up tehim again. Abraham was the . 


prieft, and his only fon was the vic- 
tim; which may ferve to thew, that 
there was, at that timé, a facerdotal 
4g well as civil power, lodged in the 
mafter of every family. During the 
life of the patriarch Haac, as well as 
that of his father Abraham, there 
feems to have been but little diffe- 
rence between the religious ceremo- 
nies of the heathens and thofe of 
the patriarchs; only the one wor- 
fhipped the true God, whereas the 
ane were iota elmer 

ofwore to pertorm an - 
ed duty, put his right hand undes 
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the thigh of his mafter, and then 


invoked the great Jehovah to be a 
witnefs tohis tidelity. Alears were 
ftill made of ftones and turf; for as 
the people wandered from place to 
place, they could not have temples 
erected where they might attend re- 
gularly divine worfhip. c 

It was much the fame during the 
life of the patriarch Jacos, whofup- 
ported his family by keeping his 
flocksin the wildernefs; and io x 
continued till Jofeph was fold as a 
flave to the Ifhmaelites, who carried 
him into Egypt. There is a0 doubt, 
but thatduring the time the children 
of Iirael were in Egypt, they were 
Jittle better than idolaters; and 
appears that they were there at leaft 
two hundred and thirty years. Ail 
thofe who went into Egypt were 
dead before Mofes was called upon 
to lead their fuccefiors to the land 
of promite; and it feems probable, 
that when he led them acrofs the 
Ked Sea, they had little knowledge 
of the true God; or rather, that 
they were idolaters, who worthip- 
ped the gods of the heathens. 


A Summary of the History of the 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH, from its 
Conmagecamens to the prefent Pe 
riod. 


(Continued from page 266.) 
CENTURY IY. 


AM the greateft difturbers 
of the peace of the church, 
pext to Arius, we may place Photi- 
nus, bifhop of Smyrna, who follow- 
ing the fteps of Sabellius, and Paul 
of Samofatum, prefumed open!y to 
avow and fupport, that there was 
but one perfon in the divinity; and 
that Jefus, the fon of Mary, is a fim- 
ple man, in whom the godhead 
dwelt in the fame manner as it hod 
done in the prophets. Upon this 
account, the name of Homuncion- 
ites was given to his followers.— 


Photinus* himfelf was condemned 





Nore. 
* The hiftory of Photinas was 
wiittca by Mb. Itugius, aud may be 
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by the catholics in many fucceflive 
councils: and in 351, was deprived 
of his bilhoprick,} bythe fynod held 
at Smyfna. Another buhop, Apol- 
linarius of Laodicea, propagated a 
very confiderable error reipecting 
Chrift’s perion; teaching, that it 
was compofed of a union of the true 
divinity and a human body, cfidows 
ed with a fenfitive fou!, but depriv- 
ed of the reafonable onc, the divi- 
nity fupplying its place. He added, 
that the haman body, united to the 
divine fpirit, formed in Jeius Chritt 
one entire divine nature; fo we may 
jutly look upon him as the father 
of thofe heretigs, who, under the 
name of Monophvfites,caufed much 
trouble tothe church. ‘They make 
Apollinarius the author of many o- 
ther particular notions;{ but they 
are not fufiiciently proved or ex- 
plained. 

Afterwards Macedonius, whowas 
for fome time bifhhop of Conftanti- 
nople, denied the divinity of the 
{pirit; whom heregarded asa created 

pirit only appointed to wait upon 
the fon. To condemn this herely, 
a fecond general counci! was at- 
fembled at Conitantinople in 381; 
and the fathers took occafion to add 
a fentence tothe Nicene creed, con- 


Nores, 

found in the colleSion which this 
divine has entitled, Heptas diflerta- 
tion, n. 6. There are tome difficul- 
ties refpecting Photinus, which Mr. 
Larroque undertakes to retolve ina 
differtation printed at Geneva, tn 
1470; de Photino, Heritico, ejuf- 
que multiplici condemnatione. seg 
alio P. Pagi, in his Critique on Ba- 
ronius, to the year 144. 

+ We have a hiftory of Apollina- 
rius, and his herefy, by Mr. James 
Bafnage, printed at Utrecht,in 36273 
and may be found in Mr. Vogt, Bib- 
lioth. Hutt. Haref, vol. i. tafc. 1. who 
mentions other authors who have 
treated on this fubject. 

t Confule this work likewife for 
an account of Macedonius, and the 
authors who have takew wotice of 
his hittery. 
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firming the true and cternal divinit 
of the holy {pirit; they likewifg pat- 
fed many laws for the government 
and dilcipline of the church, ‘The 
iixth council, which gave to the 
bihop of Conitantinople the fecond 
rank, and granted to the bifhop of 
Kome the Mir furnithed ample 
matter for dilpyte. Pas 
We muit not forget to mention 
Marcellas, bifhap of Ancyra, whilft 
we are fpeaking of thofe who alter- 
ed the Oe nes dadtrine con- 
ceraidg the {perion of Jefus Chrift; 
but have net a very clear and 
exact account What his opinion 
was.* It is certain that,in the coune 
cil of Nice, he itrongly and fucceis- 
fully proved the divinity of Jefus 
Chrut againft the Arians. He fup- 
ported the fame caufe with the like 
zeal in many other councils, and al- 
tom his writings. He took the part 
vt Athanatius agatnit his imp! 
cnemies the Arians, to whom, 
that reafon, he became as odious as 
he was dear to the Catholics. The 
turmer held at Conitantinople, in 
236, an aflembl y of their taction, and 
condemned and depofed him, After 
that time, the ce life of Marcele 
Jus was full of troubles and perplex 
ities. He continucd to attack the 
Arians, and in particular the fophift 
Alterius, wha was among the moit 
zealous defenders of their do¢trine; 
and againit w igrcellus wrote 
@ parucul: € ed He by thefe 
things aa increafed the hatred 
and violence of the Arians, and rea- 
dered himfelf fufpected by the or 
thodox; whe thought that in fhun- 
ping one error, he had fallen into 
anutucr; and reproached hun with 


Norsg. 
* We have a good account of 
Marcellus, inthe life of Athanafius; 
send the memoirs of Mr. Tillemoat. 
Dom. Bernard Montfaucon, has a 
diflertation De Caula Mareelli An- 
cyrani, which he has inferted in the 
jecond volume of the Nova Collec- 
tio Patrum Grecoram, and which 
Mir, Vogt bas repriazcd in his Bib 
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the doctrine of Sabellius, or that of 
Photinus. But on this fubject we 
cannot procure fufhicient ght tw 
{peak with certainty. 
Prifcillian, bithop of Avila, in 
Spain, was the int er of anew 
herefy called after his own name. * 
He, it we may credit the teftinony 
of the ancients, révived the reveries 
of the Gnottics; {j them in 
Spain, in the fec mend fy and 
added to them fome: particular no- 
tionsofhisown, Ags ioon as Prii- 







cillian began to te his here- 
tical tenets, the ele id bifhops 
of Spain, ined Bim; and he 
was bani om. fis 
caufe was, er, carried before 
different » the judges of 
which were imes favorable, 


and often otherwife. At ait the 
tyrant Maximinus, excited by fome 
bithops upoa account ot his herefy, 
condemrmed him to death, an cx- 
ample unknown before; and which 
was univerially condemned by aif 
the wile and judicious perfons of 
that time. This herefydpread oa 
all fides, and for many ages caufed 
much trouble in the church. 

We moi nor to mention 
in the catalogue.of heretics the Mef- 
falians,}+ who appeared in Meiopo- 


o* Notes. ee 

mong theacients, Sulpicius 
Severus has wrot® the lon a ace 
count of the hiftory of Pricillian. 
A learned Hollander, named Simon 
de Uniessy at Utrecht,in 1745, 
in gto, a “ Differtano 
cntica de Pritcillianiftis, eorumgue 
fatis, doctrinis, & moribus. The let- 
ter of Leo the Great, to Turibius ; 
which makes the n. rs of the edit. 
of P. Quefnel, gives us a very good 
account of Prifillianiiin. 

+ See the Panoplion of Euthymi- 
us Zigabenus, Tit. 26, and the fame 
aathor’s treatife, entitled, Victoria 
& Triumphus de fecta Ameffaliano- 
ram: whwah Tollias has inierted m 
his Infigaigitinerari Italaci, p. 106, 
&c. Coniult alfo Harmenopulus, n. 
18, p. 527, in his treatife De Sectis, 
ang che Memois.of ‘Tillomoat, aad 
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camia, about the year 361. 
{Greeks called them Euchites, 
tans; and the mamc of Meffalians, 

fignification. 
high degree 

, ey made to 
the contemplation of God, 
at wh¥th they were to arrive by con- 
ae repeating prayers, and ef~ 













‘iffy the Logd’s Prayer.—Here- 
past fhumted not only the fo- 
ciety of, men, but renounced 
all the @Rterior part of religion, the 
wiage of the facraments, and the 
‘fafts; dwele with their wives and 
children in the woods, and forefts; 

‘that they might wait folely and con- 
tinually on prayer.-f ‘They boafted 
likewife of having perpetual revela- 
tions and vifions, and thefe they ex- 
pected particularly ia the night.— 
fhefe people were very trouble- 
fome tothe church; and to their 
firft errors, they foon added many 
others, which were much of the 

fame nature with the extravagances 
of the Manichees. There was no 
great difference between thé herefy 
ofthe Meffalians, and that of Au- 
dius, ort Andacus, a Syrian; who, 
affecling amoft eminent fan¢tityand 

a fupenor degree of perfection, imi- 

tated the cuftoms of the Encratites; 
and feparated himfelf entirely from 
the communion of the «hurch, be- 
cauie the preferved™in her bofom 
known finners. As he was a vul- 

ar and illiterate man, he advanced, 
that God had a real body, made as 
ours, which gave his difciples the 
pame of Anthropomorphites. They 
penetrated from Syria, into Egypt; 
avd gave much uneafinefs to the 
bilhop of Alexandria, about the end 


Nores. 
Affeman, in his Biblioth. Orient. 
vol. i. p. 128. 

+ This at leaft is what Harme- 
nopulus attributes to the moft per- 
fect, p. 572. ; 

{ The ancient writers who have 
mentioned Andacus, are enumerat- 
ed by Mr. Tillemont, vol. vi. p. 691. 
See alfo Lardner, part a, vol. iv. 1, i. 

ch. 80. ‘ . 
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of this century. They make An- 
dacus, the auther of many other ere 
rors; which we fhall forbear to men- 
tion, ‘They add, thai he bamiagT<t 
pains in the converfion of the Boths, 
or Scythians; in which he was vay 
fucceisful. 

‘If we pafs on from the herefies to 
the divifions, we fhall find the fchifia 
of the Donatifts” the moft prejadiy 
cial tothe peace of the church. 
They took their name from Donar 
tus, bithop of Cafe Nigrz, a city of 
Numidia. The beginning of this 
difpute did not feem to threaten any 
fatal confequenees; tho’ the church 
of Africa fuffered from it very great 
hurt, and more than a century ¢- 
lapfed before the wound was heal- 
ed. This wasthccauie. Menfurius,F 
bifhop of Carthage, died in the year 
311, Cecilian was lawfully elecied 
his fucceflor. Donatus to whom this 
eleCtion was diiagrecable, affociated 
himielf with others of the fame cha- 
racter with himielf; and this adi- 
on advanced that Cecilian had beca 
ordained by the Traditors, for fo 
they called all thofe who, during 
the violence of Dioclefian’s perfg- 
cution, had delivered the facred 
fcriptures to the judges to be burnt. 
The adveriaries of this new bihop 
concluded from hence, that he him- 
felf was upon that account guilty of 
the fame tault with them; that his 
ordination was unlawful, and that he 
had no right to exercife the dutics 
of his charge. Thercupon they ai 
fembled a council, in which Cecili- 
an was condemned. Felix, bifhop 


Notes. 

* Many writers have given usa 
hiftoryof the Donatifts. The princa- 
pal are Withus, J. Higius, Hifticus, 
Leydeckher, Cardinal Norris, Tho- 
mas Long, &c. Coniult Tiilemont, 
who, in the beginning of the fixth 
volume of his memotrs, fpeaks of 
him with his ufual exadinefs. 

+: There had been, indeed, in the 
life-time of Mcnfurius, fome pre- 
ludes to a {chifm; which immedi- 
diately broke out upon his death, 
as welts ia Tilltniont. 
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of Aptunges, who had ordained 
him, and all their adherents, were 
alio condemned; after which, Ceci- 
lian was deprived of his bifhoprick, 
and Majorinus put in his place; up- 
on thataccount, the church of Car- 
thage {eparated herfelf trom all the 
other Catholic churches in Africa. 
But neither Felix, nor any of his 
party, could be conviéted .of the 
crime the Donatifts accufed them 
of, nay, on the contrary, it was no- 
forioufly evident that many of their 
accufers were themfelves culpable 
in that refpect; yet, norwithftand- 
ing the party of Menfurinus and 
Donatus confiderably increafed in 
Africa: and hence it was that in 
many cities there were two congre- 
gations, andtwo bifhops, theoneCa- 
tholic, the other Donatift; and con- 
fequently an oppofition that might 
almoft be called a war. The em- 
peror Conftantine, being informed 
of the wpe yy of the Donatifts, 
affembled many councils againft 
‘them at Rome, Arles, and Milan, 
an which thefe {chifmatics were al- 
‘ways condemned. But they were 
‘not fhaken by thefe condemnations; 
but continued equally inflexible and 
‘womoved either by mild treatment, 
‘or by the fevere edicts which they 

blithed againft them. This ob- 
Rinecy at length changed into fury, 


“and it became difficult, even at the 


end of the century, to apply a re- 
medy to thete evils. 

There were many other divifions, 
which in many places deftroyed the 
peace of the church; but they were 
not near fo confiderable as thofe we 
have mentioned. The ichiim of the 
Meletians im Egypt was one. Mele- 
tius, bifhop of Lycopolis, in The- 
bais, ena eel 
bithop of Alexandria; upon which 
he freed himielf from all church ju- 
rifdiction, and claimed a right of or- 
daining priefts contrary to the tenor 
of the ecclefiaftical laws sige TA 
in Egypt. He formed a party, whi 
was joined after the council of Nice 
bytheArians, and became verytrou- 
he hee They got the furname of 


ed upon account of 
‘fome difpute he had with Peter, 
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Euftathians,from one of their chiefs, 
Euftathius, and notSebaftus,asfome 
retend, Hewas a man otherwifeun- 
nown, a kind of fanatic, who had 
been in Paphlagonia, Pontus, and 
the neighboring countries about the 
ear 370. He founded a particular 
ect, hye his followersto mar- 
ry, and to eat tiefh; from hence ma- 
ny have believed that he came from 
the ancient Encratites, to the pre- 
cepts of whom the Euftathians ad- 
ded many others of their own. All 
thefe opinions were condemned in 
a council fummoned for that pur 
pofe at Gangres. 

Lucifer, bifhop of Cagliari in Sar- 
dinia, an indefatigable defender of 
orthodoxy, but of a very untraCta- 
ble and furious temper, caufed,from 
his great warmth, many particular 
and unneceflary divifions on the af- 
fair of the Arians. Equally averfe 
to Arians and Semi-arians, he ex- 
cluded without mercy from church 
communion, all thofe who had the 
leaft connexion with Arian bifhops. 
Upon this he became the chief of a 
fest, and thofe who came into his 
opinion were after his death called 
Luciferians. There were then alfo 
ZErians, who, with their mafter ZEri- 
us, denied all fuperiority of bifhops 
over priefts; iad who ‘Ebooreeed 
divers other real abufes, which had 
by ftealth crept into the church.— 
Jovinian, againft whom St. Jerom 
wrote with much bitternefs, appears 
to have been in the fame fentiments, 
for which Pope Siricius iflued out a- 

ainft him divers anathemas; and 
the emperor Honorius, inflicted on 
him many civil, and even corporeal 
punifhments: we do not know whe- 
ther his fect furvived him. 

This century was witnefs to fome 
verywarmdifputesrefpectingthedoc- 
trine of Origen, which many endea- 
vored torender odious; and Jikewife 
to feveral upon account of St. John 
Chryfoftom, who pofleffed, about the 
end of this century, the fee of Con- 
ftantinople,and whofe exemplary life 
and great fame drew upon him the 
jealoufy of the envious; who took 


every method to hurt him and dif 
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poflefs him of his bifhoprick. All 
thefe quarrels caufed many grievous 
troubles, which lafted for the two 
following centuries. 

Though we are now come to the 
end of the hiftory of the century 
which was witneis to the triumph 
of Chriftianity over Paganifm, yet 
however in this century fhe under- 
went a laft affault, more violent than 
all, under Diocletian, who at the be- 
ginning of this age pofleffed the im- 
perial throne. ‘Vhis was called the 
tenth perfecution, the emperor was 
principally induced to begin it by 
the fuggeftions of his colleague Ga- 
lerius Maximianus. The edicts that 
commanded this perfecution were 
dated the 23d of February, from a 
cityof Nicomedia in Bithyma, where 
Diocletian then was; upon this ac- 
count the church of that city expe- 
rienced the firft trial. They granted 
no indulgences to any, but to thoie 
who caft the facred -fcriptures into 
the flames; and to whom they gave 
the name of Traditors, as we before 
obferved.——This perfecution was 
greatly heightened by a cruelcharge 
of Galerius; who accufed the inno- 
cent Chriftians of a fire, which had 
reduced to afhes a part of the impe 
rial palace. They then came to the 
Jaft extremities; there was no dpe- 
cies of cruelty, or kind of torment, 
which they did not invent and put 
in practice, to exterminate Chrifti- 
anity. This calamity {pread itfelf 
through ail the provinces of the Ro- 
man empire, in which an incredible 
number of Chrittians loft their lives; 
it was only in Great Britain, and in 
Gaul, that they efcaped, at leaft in 
great part, this difatter; they hav- 
ing the happinefs to be under the 

ernment of Conftantius Chlorus. 

he perfecution ended at the death 
of Galerius Maximinus, which hap- 
pened in the year 311. His death 
was brought on bya diforder which 
‘was extremely painfal, and obliged 
the tyrant to enter a little into him- 
felf, to acknowledge the juftice of 
God's judgments, and to recom- 
mended bimfelf to the prayers of 
the Chriftians. After this devere 
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trial from the unfhaken conftancy of 
her members, the church found 
numbers increafe, and her glory 
greatly augment. 

The Chriitians now enjoyed the 
peace Conftantine procured to: them, 
when Licinius caufed her to fuffer 
another perfecution contrary to the 
faith of the edicts, he had before 
publifhed in their favor. He gare 
much trouble to the churches of Bi- 
thynia, who were under his autho- 
rity; and he might properlybe nume 
bered among the greareft enemies 
of the church. But Conftantire foon 
after deprived him of a powerto 
hurt the Chriitians, by taking away 
his government, and at laft his life, 
in the year 325. 

All that Conftantine, and his fons 
had done, for the extending and 
coniirming the reign of Chriit, was 
in danger of being totally deftroy- 
ed by julian; who fucceeded to the 
empire. He was furnamed the A+ 
poitate, for his deferting Chriftiani- 
ty, and returning to Paganifm.—~ 
This prince, endowed in other re- 
{pects with great qualities, was more 
capable than any of the former eme 
perors had been, of ruining the 
chufch, if any human force could 
have accomplithed fuch an unders 
taking. ‘The artifices he ufed ine 
ftead of violence, the inutlity of 
which the former perfecutions had 
fully proved, appeared likely to af- 
feci his purpoie. He pretended to 
be a great enemy to all rigorous me~ 
thods, and particularly to the thed- 
ding of blood; but he took every 
means he pollibly could, to turn the 
Chriftians trom their faith; depriv- 
ing them of ail the confiderable ade 
vantages of fociety, and the necefla- 
ry means to live in an honeft and 
comfortablemanner. And italfohape 
pened more than once in his reign, 
that innocent Chriitians were put to 
death. Oneof his ftratagems againit 
Chriftianity was the rebuilding the 
city’and temple of Jerufalem,* and 


Nore. , 
* The writer who has roft = 4 


.and fuccefsfully defeaded the tru 
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re-eftablithing the Jews in their 
ancient {plendor; but he could not 
fucceed, God himfelf interveni 
and rendering al! his attempts inet- 
feétual. TheChriftians could nothelp 
being greatly alarmed at the ardor 
with which Juhan carried on the 
execution of his projects; when, in 
the moment they leaft expected it, 
Providence put a period to this tri- 
al, by permitting Julian to perifh, in 
the war he waged againft the Par- 
thians. 

The Perfian church, which had as 
yet been extremely flourifhing, and 
enjoyed the moft protound peace, 
was greatlyaicted under thereigns 
of Sapor, Ifdigerdes, and Varanus, 
remarkable periecutors, whote edicts 
condemned numbers of Chriftians to 
death; all of whom fignalized their 
faith, by fuffering with the eft 
conftancy a glorious martyrdom.— 
The mouve that appears to have in- 
fluenced the kings of Perfia to have 
— this conduct, was the fear 
eaft the numbers of Chriftians dif- 
peried throughout their vait king- 
dom, and who are very powerful in 
the neighbouring provinces of the 
Roman empire, fhould take part with 
the Romans, againit whom they Were 
then at war, as the emperors them- 
felves had embraced Chriftianity.— 
They endeavored to force them to 
return to the ancient religion of the 
Perfians, as that was the only one 
profeffed in the whole kingdom.— 
Thefe perfecutions lafted a long 
time, and put a period to the lives 
ef many thoulands of the faithtul.* 


Nores. 

ef this miracle, which prevented 
Julian from: building the temple of 
Jerufalem, is Dr. Warburton, bitho 

of Gloucefter, in a work, entitled, 
Julian, or a difcourfe concerning 
the oes and fiery eruption 
which defeayed that emperor’s at- 


tempt to rebuild the templeat Jeru- 
falem. 

* Many Greek authors have left 
us hiftories of thefe periecutions; 
an exact lift of which may be found 
in the life of Athgoakus, lb. vc. 
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Such was the fourth century.—* 
The church now certainly enjoyed 
more happinefs, than fhe had ever 
yet done, if we regard the exterior 


one only, the {plendor and pomp; - 
t 


at her lege, daily decreafed; the 
heat of the diiputes, and the attach- 
ment to Pagan ceremonies, caufed 
great evils, or at leaft prepared the 
way forthem. Images began to be 
introduced into the cherches, thao’ 
this cuftom was condemined by ail 
truly pious perfons, as the decrees 
of the council of Elviray and the 
known action of St. Epiphanius ful- 
iy were to us. They multiplied 
the honors paid to the memory of 
the faints; they bufied themfelves in 
fearching for and preferving their 
relicks; and foon after, from the de- 
clamations of their orators and the 
licences of their prietts, they were 
rerfuaded to invoke them. The ce~ 
ibacy of the clergy began to be in 
prot efteem, as we have already 
ad occafion to remark. In aword, 
the riches and honors which the 
church obtained from the hberality 
of the emperors, brought in their 
train pride, ambition, avarice, and 
the mott thametul intrigues. 
(Conclufion of the fourth century.) 





EVIDENCES tn FAVOR o# 
CHRISTIANITY. 


The divine AUTHORITY, CREDIBI- 
Liry, and Excertence of the 
New TEstTAMeENT. 

(Continued from page 267.) 

The age in which Chriftianity made 
its appearance «was learned and 
inquifitive. 

I. was a providential circumftance 

for the honor and credit of the 

Chriftian religion, that the age, i» 

which it was promulgated, was nos. 


Nore. f ; 
26. The eaftern, and particularly 
the Syrian writers have fince fur- 
nifhed us with new accounts, whick 
may be found in Mr. Affeman’s Bib- 
lioth. Orientale, vol. ii. part a, fol. 
53> &c. J 
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barbarous and uncivilized.——Had 
Chriftianity been nurftd in times 
when the god of dulnefs and dark- 
hefs held univerfal empire—when 
Gothic and Yandalian ignorance 
reigned triumphant—when eruditi- 
on and learning, and a tafte for 
knowledge and inquiry were held in 
univerfal difrepute and contempt— 
in future more enlightened ages, it 

might have been decryed as a cun- 
ningly devifed fable and fiction, that 
owed its drigin and eftablifhment to 
hothingtbut the fabulous times in 
which le made its appearance, 
and to th€’credulity of agg) 
group of kings, and priefts, and 
people. But the Auguftan, was the 
moft learned and polite age the 
world ever faw. The love of arts 
and {ciences, and literature, was the 
univerfal paffion. The many cele- 
brated poets, hiftorians, and philo- 
foohers, who then flourifhed, had 
diffufed an ambition for mental im- 
provement, and circulated a tafte 
for literature among all orders and 
claffes of men in all the provinces 
that vaft empire. They vied wit 
each other, who could produce the 
moft perfec piece, who could carry 
philofophyand morals to their high- 
eft perfection, and cultivate thepow 
ers of the human mind with mott 
fuccefs. Another happy circum- 
ftance was, that peace had now ex- 
tended her olive over the world— 
on which account, in the long reign 
of Auguftus, a literary intercom- 
munity was eftablifhed through all 
the provinces of his immenfe domi- 
hions, and the moft favorable oppor - 
tunity afforded for the faccefsful 
ftudy of philofophv and the invefti- 
gation of truth. This happy diftin - 
guithed ra of univerfalconcord and 
peace, fo favorable to the mufes, faw 
genius produce all its ftores, the 
human mind difplay all her ample 
power, and the nobleft monuments 
of famebegun and finifhed, that ever 
adorned the republic of letters. 
And it is to the everlaftine honor of 
Chriftianity that it rofe, fourifhed, 

Vor. fl. No. 4. 
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and eftablithed itfelfin this learned, 
inquifitive, and difcerfing age, a- 
midft that univerfal paffion, which 
then prevailed, for philofophy and 
knowledge, and fide a moft rapid 
and amazing progrefs through that 
immenfe empire to its remoteft li- 
mits at a time when the world was 
in its moft civilized ftate; and in an 
age that was more univerfally di- 
ftinguifhed for fcience and eruditi- 
on than any one prior or fub/equent 
period the world ever faw,* 





ORIGINAL SERMONS. 





SERMON Vv. 

The following is the Subftance cf 4 
Sermon from 
MATTHEW xxii. 12. 
AND HE WAS SPEECHLESS, 


OW extremely unwife and un- 
happy will be thofe, who hall 
content themfelves withthe profefli- 
on only of Chriftianity; or * the 
form, without the power of Godli- 
nefs!’ 

What apology will they make for 
fuch conduét of folly and impiety, 
as they are beings of reafon, and as 
the moft ample provifion, by divine 
goodnefs, is made for their falvation? 
Will they not, indeed, be ‘ fpeech~ 
lefs;’ be vierced with remorie; co- 
vered with fhame, and overwhelm. 
ed with mifery? 

To preferve us from fuch unhap- 
pinefs, the parable from which our 
text is taken, among other things, 
was fpoken by our compaflionate 
Saviour. 

In our difcourfe on this parable, 
which contains feveral important 
particulars, we beg leave, 

Firft, to make fome general ob- 
fervations refpecting it. 


Nore. 

* See fome excellent remarks in 
the verv learned Dr. Law’s Theort 
of Religion, p. 126. fourth edium, 
1759 
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Secondly, to notice the exprellion 
of it, * all things are ready. 

Thirdiy, its invitation; ‘ come to 
the marriage.’ 

Next, the manner that this invi- 
tation is generally regarded byman- 


kind. 
Lattye the unhappinefs that will 
atiend fuch, as thatl approach this 


marriage, devoid of the ‘ wedding 
garment.’ 

Not any thing was more common 
than for the eaftern fages, to convey 
inftruction, and oto virtue, in 
language of metaphor; or by way 
of parable: And our Lord deigned 
to honor this practice fo happily cal- 
culated to gain the attention; en- 
lighten the underftanding; enforce 
conviction on the mind, and to in- 
ftamp on it permanent imprefhons. 

To give us an idea of the dignity 
and excellence of the difpenfation 
ofthe gofpel, he compares it in the 
parable we have mentioned to ‘a 
marriage which a certain king made 
for his fon.’ 

How great is the honor to be in- 
vited toiuch an entertainment? and 
what great variety of ocean 
what profufion of delicacies, muft 
grace the royal banquet? 

This fimilitude, therefore, is ex- 
preflive of the great honor, and ex- 
alted pleafure, which are attendant 
onthe Chriftian character. Se far 
is Chriftianity from degrading our 
nature, and rendering us unhappy, 
that nothing, indeed, but the religi- 
on of the goipel, can confer on us 
real dignity,and caufe us to be truly 
ble; for not any thing but Chrifti- 
anity can exalt oyr nature, by reftor- 
ing It to purity #d innocence; to 
the love, favor and enjoyment of 
God, the fource of all real telicity. 

But how many are there, who 
conceive religion to be unfriendly to 
their happinefs, and, therefore, de- 
cline its practice?—As all men na- 
aurally afpire after happinefs, how 
important, therefore, is it, for them 
to believe,to be perfe tly convinced, 
that the * ways of virtue alone, are 
ways of pleafantnefs; and its paths 
only hole of peace?” 


{| October 


This parable was defigned, to 
convince us alfo of the truth, that 
we are indebted to the courtefy of 
heaven for the difpenfation of the 
gotpel: and to exhibit the great ob- 

nacy and guilt of the Jews, in re- 
jecting and crucifying the merciful 
Saviour. They, truly, ‘ made light’ 
of the invitation; {pitefully intreat- 
ed and flew him who firft proffered 
it to them, and, therefore, juftly in- 
curred the difpleafure of the king, 
* who fent forth his armies; deftroy- 
ed thofe murderers, and burnt ap 
their city.’ 

By the expreflion ‘ all things are 
ready,’ which preceded this invita- 
tion, our Lord evidently alludes to 
thofe feveral difpenfations of grace, 
which were preparatory to the gof- 
pel, and alfo to the promulgation of 
the gofpel itfelf. ‘ God,’ faith St. 
Paul, ‘ at fundry times, and in di- 
vers manners, {pake, in times patt, 
to the fathers, by the prophets; but 
in thefe lait days, he hath fpoken to 
usbyhisfon; whomhe hath appoint- 
4 heir of all things, and by whom 

made the worlds.’ 

We are, therefore, to expect no 
other difpenfation of mercy; and 
the divine Being for wife and impor- 
tant purpoles, ( particularly, to con- 
vince the world of the authenticity 
of Chriftianity, by the completion of 
divers prophecies, refpeéting it) fuf- 
fered a traét of time, not lefs than 
four thoufand years, to elapfe, be- 
fore he made to us an entire revela- 
tion of his will. 

The phrafe, ‘all things are rea- 
dy,’ intimates to us the fufi- 
ciency of the gofpel, for every pur- 

ofe of our redemption; that thro” 
aith in the merits of Chiift, we can 
obtain abfolution for our tranfgref- 
fions; and, through the aid of the 
holy fpirit, poffeis purity of heart, 
and furmount, every impediment in 
the way of falvation: And, there- 
fore, that we fhall be inexcufable, if 
we fhall not properly honor the in- 
vitation of goodnefs, * Come to the 
marriage.” 

Thefe words are exprefhve of the 
moral agency of mankind; that they 
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are not to be paflive, but ative in 
their redemption; upon this trath, 
is founded every offer of clemency 
in the facred writings; and alfo each 
denunciation therein of divine ven- 
geance, to thofe who fhall continue 
incorrigible, and die in a ftate of im- 
penitence. 

But how far is this invitation from 
countenancing the practice of com- 
pelling men to embrace the Chrifti- 
an faith, or any particalar doctrines 
which are conceived to pertain to 
Chrittianity? 

It is true, the perfons fent to in- 
vite thofe by the highways to this 
marriage, were empoweredto ‘ com- 
pel them to come in.’ 

If, however, we attend to the ge- 
neral tenor of the gofpel; to the na- 
ture of religion; to the practice of 
Chrift and his apoftles, and to the 
declaration of St. Paul, that ‘the 
weapons of our warfare are not car- 
nal, but fpiritual,’ we ean only juft- 
dy conclude, from the injunétion, 
whe fuch is the divine goodneis, 
and fo important is this invitation, 
that the Almighty is moft defirous 
we fhould regard it; and that it is 
required of thofe who preach the 

pel, fo to enforce it, by argu- 
ments of perfuafion, as to compel 
men, if pothble, by an holy violence 
duly to embrace it. 

Through a miftaken idea of the 
geniusoft egotpel, and of the pow- 
er delegated by our Lord to his a 
poftles; and alfo, perhaps, through 
pride, ambition, and worldly mo- 
tives, how have the banners of per 
fecution been ere@ed,tother:proach 
of Chriftianity; the injury of vir- 
tue, and the deftrudion of vaft num- 
bers of the human {pecies? 

Happy are we to reflect, thar, 
fince mankind have been delivered 
from the power of barbariim and ig 
norance, the {pirit of the gofpel, and 
the rights of confcience, are gene- 
rally underftood and regarded; and 
that perfecution, on account of reli- 
gidut principles, is efteemed as de- 
teftable, as itis iniquitous! 

ut how was this invitation of 
grace regarded by magkind? 
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Such was the depravity of the 
Jewith nation, when the goipel was 
firft publifhed; fuch miiapprehen- 
fions had the people of Ifrael of the 
kingdom of the Meiliah; fo intoxi- 
cated were they with the idea of 
earthly grandeur, which they hoped 
to enjoy through their promifed and 
long-expected Redeemer, that when 
they beheld the humble appearance 
of the divine Author oi Chriftianity; 
were informed of its {piritual nature, 
and that ‘ his kingdom was not of 
this world,’ —they defpifed his per- 
fon; accufed him with beiag an ime 
poftor; rejected his doétrines, and 
embrued their hands in his blood; 
and thus, many of them, ‘ made 
light’ of this invitation of conde- 
fcenfion and mercy; though attend- 
ed with various and. itriking evi- 
dences of its divinity. 

Some there are, at prefent, who, 
in this manner, difetteem the gof- 
pel; but not altogether from the 
fame principles and motives which 
influenced the unbelieving Jews.— 
The fratérnitg of deifts, geaerall 
* make light’ of the Chriitian fy{- 
tem, either through ignorance of its 
nature and excellence; a fuperficial 
acquaintance with the numerous 
onl forcible evidences in its favor; 
an oftentatious fpirit of fingularity, 
the prevalence of vice, or fome evil 
principle. How unworthy, indeed, 
muft fuch perfons be to partake of 
the bleflings of the gofpel, who en- 
joy every neceflary teflimony, rati- 
onally to convince them of its truth, 
and who not only decline embracing 
it themfelves, but exercife their wit 
to render it contemptible to others! 
The interefts of Chriftianity, indeed, 
cannot be effentially injured by the 
feeble oppofition of fuch opponents ; 
though it probably would fuffer re- 
proach, fhould they profefs to re- 
vere it! 

Others there are, who do not thus 
treat the gofpel with contempt, bur 
who, notwithftanding either thro’ 
an undue attachment to worldly ob 
ie¢ts; or amiftaken appreheniion of 
the nature of Chriftianity, are de 


barred the enjoyment of its happi- 
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nefs; thefe devote themfelves to 
* their farms or their merchandife.’ 
But how injudicious is it, to prefer 
earthly wealth, to heavenly trea- 
fures; and erroncousto imagine that 
religion forbids our attention to 
carthivconcernments? What exam- 
ples of indultry were the holy pa- 
triarchs? Thev certainly paid atten- 
tion to their flocks and their herds; 
we are aflured, that ‘ he who pro- 
videth not for his houfe, hath denied 
the taith,’ or acts counter to it, 
and is worfe than infidels;’ and 
the prefent fituation and conftituu- 
on of man, require tliat he fthould 
exercife induitry, for his fupport 
and well-being. Itis the will: of 
heaven, that he fhould now £ obtain 
his bread by the fweat of his brow;’ 
and virtuous induftry muft be con- 
fidered as that which infeparably 
pertains to religion, 

There are others, who profefs to 
regird this invitation; who repair 
tothe marriage, in the charaéter of 
* guetts,” but are not habited ‘ with 
the wedding garmegt.” Thefe are 
perions of ditlimulation; or thofe in 
whorn vice ftill prevails; or fuch as 
entertain unjaft conceptions of the 
nature of the gofpel; who conceit 
it was sched only to effect an ex- 
ternal reformation of their manners, 
but not to change the heart, and to 
qualify them for celeftial joys; and 
therefore, in the language of a pro- 
phet,theyarefaying, ‘ peace, peace, 
tothemfelves when thereisnopeace;’ 
or, in the words of qur Saviour, 
they are railing the fuperftructure 
of their hopes of falvation, upon an 
unftable, a * fandy foundation.’ 

But, happily, there are fome, who 
do not indulge talfe hopes of falva- 
tion; who properly attend to the 
nature and intention of Chriftianity; 
who content not themfelves with an 
obfervance of the externals of reli- 
gon; who approach this marriage, 
not in the garb of their own righte- 
oufoeds, but with that of Chrift; and 
whofe fouls are beautified with the 
graces and virtues of the gofpel; 
and therefore, who will receive the 
approbation oj the ‘king, when he 


fhall come in to fee the guefts;’ and 
who will be capacitated to enjoy 
thofe exquilite delights he hath pre- 

ared for them; thofe fublime plea- 
fates which willnever fatiate; which 
will never ceafe!—Happy will be 
thofe, indeed, who thus regard this 
invitation! 

But what infelicity will attend 

fuch as fhall difefteem it, or not 
duly honor it; whofhall be ‘ {fpeech- 
lefs;’ be fmitten with fuch aftoniih- 
ment, as fhall deprive them of the 
power of utterance; and alfo, be 
devoid of any excule, when they 
fhall hear the awful fentence pro- 
nounced againft them! ‘ Bind them 
hand and foot; take them away; 
and caft them into utter darknefs, 
where fhall be weeping, and gnath- 
ing of teeth!’—How wretched mutt 
be fuch perfons? Never to be bleit 
with celeftial joys; but publicly to 
be thus difgraced! How mortifying 
the circumftance!—Ever to be in- 
veloped in more than Egyptian 
darkneis; to be bound by the fet- 
ters of divine juitice; to weep with- 
out comfort, and to be filled with 
felf-revenge; how inconceivable the 
forrow! 
- Who of us can wifh to endure 
fuch mifery? Who incline to em- 
brace Chriftianicy in vain; to fuffer 
themielves to be deprived of its be- 
nefits for any y confiderati- 
ons? 

ow grateful fhould we be, that 
we are invited to participate of the 
honors and pleafures of Chrifti- 
anity? : 

Are therenot multitudes whonow 
deplore, but deplore in vain, the in- 
difference, orimproper manner, with 
which they regarded this offer of 
mercy? Should not their folly teach 
us wifldom? Shall not we be anxieus 
to avoid fuch examples of impiety? 

If any of us, to ourlelves are con- 
fcious, we have been treading their 
fteps, happy is it, that yet we may 
avoid their end!——But fhould not 
fuch inftantly forfake the path of 
vice?—How unwife is it to fuffer 
ourfelves, each moment, to be liable 
to endure the unhappinels we have 
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mentioned? What diligence and ac- 
tivity are required to render our 
prefence acceptible to the divine 
majeity? Wifdom, therefore, dic- 
tates, that from the prefent hour, 
we fhould duly regard that meflage 
of benevolence which now folicits 
our attention, that we may avoid 
the fate of fuch as fhall be ‘ {peech- 
lefs,’ in the great day of public juf- 
tice; or, ‘ when the king fhall come 
in to fee the guefts!’——-May God 
grant, we may then be favored with 
his fimiles, and be ever blefled with 
the joys of his prefence! 








Extracts froma SERMON, on 
TEMPORAL and SPIRITUAL 
SALVATION; delivered in 
Chrift’s Church, Philadelphia, 
Fuly 5, 1790, before the Pennfyl- 
vania Society of the CINCIN- 
NATI, by WitLiaM Smith, D. 
D. Provost of the COLLEGE and 
Acapemy of PHILADELPHIA. 


HE ¢ext of this Sermon, is Ifa. 
li, 12. The Lord hath made 
bare his holy arm in the eyes of all 
the nations; and all the ends of the 
we Joall fee the falvation of our 


In the fr/ part of the difcourfe, 
in which the reverend author (fo 
juttly diftinguithed in the republic 
of letters for his learning and elo- 
quent pen) dwells on temporal /al- 
vation, ana, at page 5, thus exprel- 
fes himfelf. - 

_ Although to commemorate atem- 
poral deliverance and falvation, on 
each annual return of this day, be 
the principal defign of the illaitri- 
ous band of Citizens, Soldiers, and 
Patriots, by whofe appointment I 
ftand here; yet I have their autho- 
rity to fay, that they join with every 
fincere Chriftian, in this great and 
refpectable affembly, in confidering 
it as their intlifecntaie duty, never 
to feparate the commemoration of 
temporal, from that of {piritual, blef- 
fings and deliverances. They are 
indeed infeparable in their nature; 
aad thefe Patriots and Soldiers ap« 
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pear in this facred place to manifcft 
to the world, that in their confider- 
ation, the Joy of this day, as often 
as it fhall return, ought not to be a 
noify and tumultuous joy, fhouts of 
triumph, a difplay of the fpoils of e- 
nemies, trophies of vidtory,the mere 

lare and parade of external thew, 
iluminations, feaftings, and thelike, 
(which, as emblems and remem- 
brancers, may, On proper occafions, 
be allowable and fit); but it fhould 
be a religious joy, the joy of the 
heart before the Lord, mixed witha 
holy and reverential fear; rejoicing 
indeed, but our rejoicing fhould be 
with ‘ trembling;’ left we follow the 
example of Iirael, who, when they 
faw the great work which the Lord 
did for them upon the Egyptians, 
feared the Lord and Moles, and 
commemorated their deliverance 
with fongs of Joy, faying, ‘ Whois 
like unto thee, O Lord, amongft the 
Gods; glorious in majefty, doing 
wonders?’ Yet foon did they forget 
their deliverer; and, forthe punith- 
ment oftheir ingratitude, were fcat- 
teredamongthe nations which knew 
not Gop. 

That thefe United States might 
never fall into the like forgetfulnefs 
of the great work which the Lord 
hath done for them, in their efta- 
blifhment as a Free and Independ- 
ent Nation, nor incur the punith- 
ment due to tuch ingratitude; to 
perpetuatethofe Friendthips, which, 
as the ftrong arm of a Giant, had 
contributed to much to the mighty 
Atchievment; and to unite more 
clofely in offices of Love and Chari- 
ty to diftreffed brethren—were the 
great objects for which the Society 
of Cincinnati was eftablifhed. But 
the account of their Inftitution can 
be given, in no language fuperior to 
their own. 

* Havin 


Hi lived, fay they, in the 
© ftricteft 


abits of amity through 
the various ftages of a war, unpa- 
ralleled in many of its circumftan- 
ces—in the moment of triumph 
and feparation, when we are about 
to act the laft pleafing, melancho- 
ly {cene in our Military Drama—~ 


. 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
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* pleafing, becaufe we were to leave 
* ourcountry poffeffed of Independ - 
* ence and Peace; melancholy, be- 
* cauie we were to part, perhaps, 
* never to meet again; it was im~- 
* poflible- not to with fuch friend- 
* thips to be continued—it was im 
* poilible to forget the dangers by 
“ which they were cemented—’ it 
was impolhbie not to indulge a de- 
fire to convey to their pofterity, a 
perpetual memorial of the bleflings 
procured by their happy labors, and 
to make provifion for alleviating the 
diftreffes of fwch of their brethren 
as had fuffered more immediately 
and eminently in the general caufe. 

Under thoie imprefhons, * when 
it pleafed the Supreme Governor of 
the univerle to give fuccefs to their 
arms, and finally to eftablith the U- 
nited States, free and independent, 
the Society of Cincinnati was infti- 
tuted; gratefully to commemorate 
the important event; to inculcate, 
to the latett ages, the duty of laying 
down, in Peace, the arms atlumed 
for public defence, by forming an 
inflitution which recognizes that 
moit important principle; to con~ 
tinue the mutual friendfhips which 
commenced under the preflure of 
common danger; and to effectuate 
the acts of beneficence, dictated by 
the fpirit of brotherly kindnefs, to- 
wards thofe othcers and their fami- 
lies who might be under the necef- 
fity of receiving them.’ 

With thefe principles, retiring in- 
to the fhade of private life, holding 
upthe character of that illuitrious 
Koman, Lucius Quintius Cincinna~ 
tus for their example and model, 
they aflumed his Name, having 
* Patnotifm, Friendfhip and Chari- 
ty,’ as the bafis of their Inftitution 
and Order; a foundation more ho- 
ngrable, than could be derived from 
all ‘the wealth and grandeur of the 
proudeit monarchs. 

Againft an Jaftitution, founded on 
fach pure and patriotic principles, 
why fhould even a fufpicion have 
ever arifen, as if it had been intend- 
ed to * deitroy that equality of rank 
tn duciety, to attain which its foun- 


ders have fuffered every hardthip of 
War and Want; freely relinquith- 
ing the Arms which were in their 
hands, and retiring into private life 
unrewarded, and wholly dependent 
on the juftice and liberality of their 
country?” 

With a noble fpirit, gentlemen, 
you have afcribed thote fufpicions, 
although wholly unjuft, to that ho- 
ly jealoufy which freemen ever 
ought to maintain for the preferva- 
tion of their nights; and you con- 
defecend to reform the conftitution 
of your fociety by a removal or a- 
mendment of every article which 
could continue the Teatt ground of 
fuch jealoufy; thereby gaining a 
victory over yourfelves, GF poflible ) 
moreheroic and magnanimous, than 
all the former examples of your he- 
roidm and magnanimity. 

In the inftitution of your Order, 
as weil as in all your conduét dur- 
ing the war, you have io far adorn- 
ed the character which I have long 
fince conceived of the good Soldier 
and Patriot, that Iam ielbbemee- 
ed (you will forgive the en of 
afluming to myielf fome part of the 
merit—at leaft of hinting the foun- 
dation of the Order of the Cincin- 
nati. 

From a fermon delivered in this 

lace, in the midft of the late war, 
tte. on the Feaft of St. John the 
Evangelift 1778, ) before your illuf- 
trioas General and Prefident, now 
the Prefident of the United ‘States, 
you will give me leave to quote a 
paffage, viz. 

* No government is to be confi- 
* dered of divine original, but as it 
refembles Gov’s own government 
round whofe throne, juftice an 
mercy wait. And all governments 
mutt be fo far divine, as the Laws 
rule, and every thing is ordered, 
under God, by free and common 
confent.”’ 

‘To contend for fach govern- 
* ments, with a holy, enlightened 
* and unguerichable sealethe high- 
* eft temporal glory. Wherefore, 
‘ we dwell with rapture upon the 
‘ records of former renown, and 
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contemplate with veneration thofe 
tranfcendant fcenes of heroifm; 
in which we behold the Brave and 
theFree wearing upontheirfwords 
the fate of millions; while the di 
vine Genius of Victory, efpoufing 
their caufe, hovers o er their heads 
with expanded wing; reaching 
forth theimmortal wreaththatis to 
furroand their triumphant brow; 
and fmiling upon the decifive mo 
ment that ts to fix the happineis 
of unborn generations! 

* They who (from a fenfe of du- 
ty to God and their country, feek- 
ing that Liberty and Peace which 
heaven approves ), have thus acted 
their part, whether in more ele- 
vated or interior ftations, form the 
firit clafs in the roll of worthies. 
And when they defcend again in- 
to private life, cafting behind them 


vain pomp and fattidious pride, - 


to mingle with their fellow citi- 
zens in al the tender charities and 
endearing offices of fociety and 
humanity, their characters, 1f pot 
fible, become {till more illuftrious. 
Their very maims and {cars are 
nobly honorable. The refpet, 
which they command, grows with 
their growing years; and as they 
defcend to the horizon of life, it 
is like the fun in ferene and fetting 
glory——with orb more enlarged 
and mitigated, though lefs dazzl 
ing and iplendid. Even their gar- 
ae. fe old age, while it can only 
recount the feats of former days, 
will be liftened to with attention; 
or fhould they furvive all the ac- 
tive powers both of body and 
mind, yer ftill, like fome grand 
ftruéture, tottering and crumbling 
beneath the hand of time, they 
will appear majettic even in ruins, 
and venerable in decay! 
© And, when at laft the meflen- 
ger Death, who comes to all, 
all come to them, undaunted 
they will obey his fummons; in 
confcious hope of being f{peedily 
united and beautified with their 
com-patriots and fore-runners, in 
the mantions of endlefs blils.’ 
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© Such, to name no more, was the™ 
charadier of Cincinnatus in ancis 
nt times, rifing “ awful from the 
Plough’ to fave his country, and, 
his country faved, returnin to the 
Plough again, with encreaf-d dis- 
nity and luftre. Such too, tf we dis 
vine aright, will fulure ages pro- 
nounce the character of a Waste 
INGTON fo have been. But his pre- 
fence on this occafion, as a+ bro- 
ther, forbids me to add more 
Seek to derive virtue from his ex- 
ample; let vour principles animate 
you with intrepidity in the hour 
of danger, aud humanity in the 
moments of triumph.’ 

Thus far on that occafion—And 





now gentlemen, having faid all that 
feems neceflary to you as a diftinet 
body, and refpecting your honor- 
able claim to the title of Cincinnati, 
I truft that I fhall obtain an equal at- 


tention from you to my /econd head 
of difcourfe; in which vou andgve- 
ry member of the community here 


a 


ffembled @re alike interefted. Nav, 


as examples, to lead the attention 
of others to that Spiritual Salvation, 
which remains to be more fully 
treated of, perhaps you are more ta- 
terefted than others; and more mav 
be expected from you, as you have 
nobly avowed the principle—7T hat 


the Soldier’s e/sry 


glory cannot he come 


pleted, avithout acting avell the part 


7] 


f the good Ciuzen avd good Chrit- 


tian! 


in the /econd part of the fermon) + 
confider more fully that Spiri: 
{i 


I proceed now (favs the Doctor 


— ~~ © 


ilvation, which Almighty Gad, «i- 


ter ‘having made bare his holy 
arm,’ to reicue us from temporal 


f 


‘ 


mon, which was cd 


given ol 


alamity, hath promifed to extend 
to all the ends of the earth? 


Nores., 
pote annexed to thie fer- 
iicated to Ce 
e fhort 
the life and charac 
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By this Salvation, as mentioned 
in our text, I need fcarcely obferve 
to a Chriftian audience, that we are 
to underitand the keowredge and 
patice of the bleffed Gofpel of Je- 

us Chriit; to which is annexed not 
only the promiies of temporal hap- 
pinefs in this life, but the rich re- 
ward of eterna! happinefs in the life 
to come. To be convinced of the 
fufficiency of the bleffed Gofpel, for 
the great purpofes of this mighty 
falvation, isthe chief wifdom of man. 
For therein is contained that wif- 
dom, which is of God; that true 
knowledge, without which all elfe, 
that is called knowledge, is nuga- 
tory and vain! The further we car- 
ry our enquiries into the works of 
Nature and Providence, the more 
we are convinced of their greatnefs, 
and our own infufficiency to com- 
preven them:——the length, the 
readth, and the depth, far out mea- 
fure our f{canty line, without deriv- 
ing help from on high. We find 
many things of the utmoft import- 
ce for us to know, which yet baf- 
fie all ourefforts,and elude our moft 
eager refearches. 

The creation and various revolu- 
tions of the world which we inha- 
bit, the fall and redemption of man, 
the laft judgment, and an eternal 
world to come—thefe are grand and 
interefting concerns, in which no 
wifdom of our own could inftruct 
us, unlefs the Lord had been pleaf- 
ed to reveal himfelf concerning 
them. 

Can we, then, neglect or defpife 
that heavenly fyftem of truth, by 
which he hath made himfelf known 
to us in thofe great points? Shall 
we not rather cake it to our bofoms, 
fearch into its depths, and rever- 
ence it as containing the words 
of eternal life; as being the richeft 
legacy which heaven could give or 
man receive? 

In all the majefty of truth, and 
beauties of holinefs, the bleffed Gof- 
pel delivers to us thofe laws, by 
which we are to live here, and be 
judged hereafter. Containing doc- 


[OMober 


trines the moft rational and fablime 
precepts the moit benevolent and 
falutary, a ftile the moft rich and 
powerful, in all the variety of lan- 
gvage and colouring, and fharpet 
tian a two-edged {word—this hea- 
venly book was given to purify the 
heart and affections; to enlighten 
and exalt the underftandin 3 toa- 
waken and guide the ience$ 
to confirm our hopes or remove 
our fears; to banith ignorance and 
fuperftition; to caft down the idol 
of the nations; to mitigate and de- 
ftroy lawlefs power; to check the 
rage of barbarifm; to humanize the 
hearts of men, and call them off 

a vain dependence upon ex- 
ternal worfhip and ceremonies, to 2 
truft in the living God; obedience 
to his moral laws and the voice of 
confcience within; repentance from 
patt offences; an acceptable, ration- 
al and elevated devotion of heart, 2 
longing after immortality; an exalt- 
tation to the life of angels, the joy 
of God, and happinefs unipeakable 
and fall of glory! 

All our other knowledge, all that 
is called Philofophy, will avail us 
but little, without the divine finith- 
ing of this wifdom of the Spirit of 
God, which teacheth all things.— 
* For whether there be tongues they 
fhall ceafe, or whether there be 
[human] knowledge it fhall vanith 
away.’ But the fublime knowledge 
of the gofpel will be for ever new. 
It will lead us to that Salvation of 
God, promifed in our text. It will 
be the endlefs fubje& of our enqui- 
ries and of our praifes, and will cone 
ftitute a Philofophy, the Marvellous 
of which Eternity cannot exhauft, 
nor the longeft periods of duration 
bring to decay. 

Such, then, re the nature and 
end of the Gofpel of Chrift, how 
triumphant is the affurance given in 
our text, that ‘the Lord hath made 
bare kis holy arm in the eyes of all 
the nations’ of this immenfe conti- 
nent,and that his promife hath gone 
forth ‘to thefe ends of the earth,’ 
that they ‘ fhallite che Salvation of 
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Gop,’ and exult in the full blaze of 
Gofpel-day! 
The profpect opens, it extends it- 
felf upon us; and the whole analo- 
gy of things aids the interpretation 
of prophecy. Turning our thoughts 
to the ways of Providence, as re- 
corded in facred as well as profane 
hiftory, and pondering upon the fate 
of Chriftian ftates and empires-—— 
how they have, in their turns, en- 
joyed the pure light of the gofpel 
and all its bleffed concomitants—— 
true liberty, equal laws, fecurity of 
property, wildom, magnanimity, 
arts and f{ciences, and whatever can 
adorn or exalt human nature—how 
they have flourifhed or decayed, ac- 
cording tothe due ufe or corrupt 
abuie of thofe mighty bleilings, 
marking the progrefs of religion and 
civilization through the old world; 
and impartially examining the pro- 
hecies which relate to the coming 
in of ‘the fulnefs of the Gentiles,’ 
and extending ‘ their glory, like a 
flowing ftream,’ to the ends of the 
earth, compared with the circum- 
ftances in which we now ftand——~ 
furely, on fuch a review, we are juf- 
tified in cherifhing a ftrong hope, a 
well-grounded perfuafion, that the 
day hath already dawned, (nay, that 
its meridian is near at hand) when 
* allthe ends of the earth’ fhall, with 
us, behold the falvation of our God. 
With the fan, thofe mighty blef- 
fings itill purfued a weftern courfe, 
till they reached the utmoft verge 
of the old world——that Ultima 
Thule, from whence many of us and 
our fathers {prang. Long did they 
illumine that favored land, and while 
they fhone in noon-tide glory there 
—(O memory, why ftarts the invo- 
luntary tear!) while they fhone in 
noon-iide glory there—at the time 
ordained by God, our fathers crof- 
fed the vaft ocean. They brought 
the Bible, the bleffed charter of their 
falvation, in their hands, and there- 
with the rudiments of learning and 
fcience, difpelling the long, log, 
night of darknefs in which thele A- 
merican regions, were involved; and 
Vou. Il. No 4. 
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laying the foundation of a new and 
glorious era in the gofpel progreis, 
onwards towards the fetting fun. A 
radiant morn of light and happinefs 
then dawned upon this benighted 
land, yielding the joyous earneft of 
a future refplendentday. That dawn 
was, however, overcait; the mdrn- 
ing loured and our fun was hid in 
clouds for a while; but, bleffed be 
God, he was not commanded, for 
our unwoftthinefs, to revert from his 
deftined courfe, and meafure back 
his former wav. ‘The clouds were 
difperfed, our fun broke forth with 
renewed vigor, fending forward his 
bright beams to the Farthett weft, 
and calling all the ‘ ends of the 
earth’ to behold the falvation of our 
God. 

To fpeak without further meta- 
phor, the goodnefs of the Almighty, 
fupporting the inhabitants of thefe 
United States, not only through for- 
mer tals and perils, but now blef= 
fing us with peace, liberty, and iafe- 
tyin all our borders—appears to call 
upon us, 4nd to have preferved us, 
as chofen inftruments for planting 
and diffeminating a ‘ new empire ot 
found religion and liberty, wifdom, 
virtue, arts and {ciences, to the out- 
moft ends of the new world; ata 
time when they are drooping or 
dead in moft countries of the old 
world, which once enjoyed their 
brightcft {plendor. 

The profecution of this great de- 
fign the diffufing of heavenly 
knowledge, and liberty, and arts 
and fciences, unto the extremefts 
bounds of America, t have ever con- 
fidered as the firft and greateft 
work for which we were fent intro 
it, and for which the Almighty hath 
hitherto profpered us; making the 
‘ wildernefs and the folitary places 
glad through as, and the defert to 
rejoice and bloffom as the rofe.’— 
To look forward to that glorious 
wra, when heavenly wifdom and vir- 
tue, and all that can civilize, adorn, 
and bleis mankind, fhall cover this 
whole continent, as the waters cO- 
yer the fea—to atiend to the timés 
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and the feafons, and to dwell upon 
the many prophecies which predict 
its Near approach—to contribute my 
fhare towards the advancement of 
it, and to poflefs the minds of the 
rifing generations of youth, who are 
to be principal aGors in the work, 
with the great the animating idea, 
that heaven hath yet many bleffings 
in ftore for the inhabitants of this 
land, of every clime and every co- 
Jour—this hath been my joy, and 
this my labor from my earlieft years. 
—The contemplation of the fubjet 
hath often filled my foul with rap- 
tures, approaching almoft to enthu- 
fiafm, fome fparks of which 1 feel 
even yet working in my bofom; 
and of! that I could now ftrike 
them forth into an enlivening flame 
upon this aufpicious occafion, per- 
haps the lait of the kind which I 
can ever embrace, to declare once 
more, my full perfuafion, that un- 
lefs we are zealoufly inftromental 
in this great work of civilization 
all our other works and bleflings— 
the happinefs of climate and fruit- 
fuloefs of foil, our zeal and ftrug 

gies for liberty, our beit plans of 
civil government, our moft abfolute 
national Independence, all will be 
of little effect—for ftill we er 
on the living God, who hath fet e- 
ternal bounds between mht and 


wrong, and whofe Almighty arm 


holds the fate of empires and nati- 
ons, fufpended in the balance. 
Should we, as a people, negle& 
the call which is given us, for con- 
tributing our uumoft endeavors to 
render this land, a land of know- 
ledge and virtue as well as of free- 
dom; thould we imagine that we 
were fent into it only to eat the 
fruits thereof, to wreft from the for- 
mer lords of the foil, by us called 
favages, the poffefhons which they 
held from age toage, without feck - 
ing to improve ir as 
well as our own; thould we refufe 
to ‘undo the heavy burden, tobreak 
every yoke, and let the y aig wn 
o free’ —juftly might we fear that 
‘an providence of God would 
penuh us for our uoworthineds, aad 





raife up other inftruments for the 
accomplifhment of his own eternal 
purpotes of love, for civilizing as 
well as iftianizing this immenie 
contineat. 


You call this day a jubilee, in e- 
7 year,to rejoice 4 naar Lord, 
and return thanks for the bleflings 
of freedom. Remember the com- 
mand given by him to the Jews, ia 
the like cafe. When they caufed 
the trumpet of the jubilee to 
‘they were to loofe the bands 
wickednefs——to im liberty 
throughout theland toallthe inhabs- 
tants thereof; not to opprefs one a- 
nother, but to tear the Lord and do 
his ftatutes, and his judg- 
ments ;’ and then the gra- 
cious promife, ‘that the land thould 
yield her fruit, and they thould eat 
their fill, and dwell therein in fafe- 
ty. 
Certain it is, that the negle& of 
God’s mercies, and coumeracting 
the gracious purpofes of his provi- 
dence, ate Oleaces gricrous in his 
fight. Certain it is, that national 
fins are the caufes of national mife- 
ry, and that the corruption of the 
members leads to a diffolution of 
the whole body. 

Where are now the nations and 
empires of ancient renown? Where 
e a nation, which is more 

ly ad in our texe? 
Where the Affyrian, the Macedoni- 
an, the Grecian, the Roman, once 
fo celebrared among mankind, as 
whofe voice the furroanding nations 
trembled? Alas! are they not fal- 
len—fallen—tallen ;—funk into that 
abyfs of thame and mifery, where 
the ghotts of departed flalk 
about in fad lamentation of their for- 
mer !—Their defolation and 
ruin followed their departure from 
the path of virwwe and honor; anc, 
of what they once were, only the 
im memoria! remains! 

Wife, then, be infreded, ve 
rifing American States! Ler it be 
your ’ contention which of 
ou ftand foremoft in making 
iberal provifions for the advance 
weat and support of trecdem aad 
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virtue; without which, neither the 
ordinances of religion, nor the laws 
can be duly adouniftered; nor the 
civil duties of life fulfilled; nor the 
manners of a pony oe 
their happineis tor an gt 

time fecured. Bat by wae eftabhth- 
ments for the inftruction of youth, 
the advancement of the arts and fci- 
ences, the encouragement of indal- 
try, and the maintenance of religion 
and morahty—this fhall become a 
great and happy land! 

Trantj at thet ht, am 
borne forward to days of diftant re- 
nown! In my expanded view, theiec 
United State; rife, in all their rypen- 
ed glory, before me. I look thro’ 
a every yet peopled re- 
gion of the new world, and behold 
period Ril] brightenieg upon penod. 
—Where one continuous depth of 
gloomy wi now fhuts out 
even the beams of day, I fee new 
States and empires, new feats of 
wifdom and knowledge, new reli- 

sous domes, {preadiag around.* — 

n places now untrod by any bur fa 
wage %, of meo as favage as 
they, I hear the voice of happy la- 
bor, and behold towery cines grow - 
ing in the tkies! . 

Lo! in this happy pictore I be- 
hold the native Indian, exubing ia 
the works of peace and civilization ! 
His bloody hatchet he buries deep 
under ground, and his murderous 
knife, he turns into a pruning hook, 
to lop the tender vine and teach the 
laruriant toot to grow. No more 
does he form to himfelf a heaven af- 
ter death, (according to the poct) 
in company with bis faithful dog, 
behind the cloud topr hill, to enjoy 
preset {asa far frora the haunts of 

men; but, better inflructed 
Nort. 

* The general featiments in this 
concluding addrefs were publithed 
in a poem by the author near forty 
years ago, and have been occalwon- 
ally introduced into former peblic 
rem «a ps have not before 
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by Chrittianity, he views his ever- 
laftang inheritance, a houte act made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens, 

Initead of recounnag to his off- 
fpring, round the blazing fire, the 
bloody exploits of their ancettors, 
and wars of favage death, thewin 
barbarous exultationower every deed 
of woe, methinks, I hear hom pour- 
ing forth his eulogies of prafe to 
the memory of thote who were the 
inftruments of heaven, in rating his 
tribes from darkneis to light; ia 
giving them freedom and civihizat- 
on, and converting them trom vio- 
lence and blood, to meckneis and 
love! 

Amongft thofe who thall be cele - 
brated as the inftrumeots of this 
great work, 1! hear the names ot ¢- 
very good Cinzen and Chiittian, 
who ts a tnend to mankind, and to 
the Gofpel of Jefus Chritt; and ef 
pecially methwks,[hearyournames, 
ve illuitrious Patriots, who, having 
alerted your owo and your coun- 
try's rights, cheertully pow im every 
laudable Aideavor tor conveying 
thofe rights to poftenty, and bring 
ing ‘the utmott ends of the earth 
to fee the Salvation of our GOD.’ 


CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPIIY. 





Tie Live of Paascts peta 
Morrt Fentrcon, Archiiop, 
ard Duke of Lambray, {2 


be great man, equally famous 
in the Chroftian and in the bet 
erary world, was of an ancient and 
Hlettviows family io France. His 
tather was Pons de Salgnac, Mar 
quis of Feneloa, and hus mother 
Louila de le Cropte, fitter tw the 
Marquis de lVAbre. He was born 
at the Caftle of Fenelon, in the pro- 
vince of Perigord, Auguft the s6th, 
r6ct. He was edocated at home 
uncer the ¢ hes parents, ul! he 
was twelve years of age; at wha he 
tome he was tent © the uowersy 


ot Chaors. Bat the molt happy 
crcumflance in his education, wus 
the care of bes wocic, Aothowy Mar- 
quis of Featlon; « man of geet po 
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nius, and diftinguifhed no lefs for 
his virtue than his valor; he was 
fo kind as to take his nephew inso 
his own houfe, at Paris, and to treat 
him, in all refpeéts, as his fon; 
aodunder his initructions the yours 
man made a great progre(s, fufh- 
ciently difcovering the rays of that 
genius,which atterwards fhone forth 
with fo much f{plendor. At thea 
of nineteen, he preached publicly, 
and with great reputation at Paris; 
but the Marquis his uncle, fearing 
Jeft the young Abbé, (for fo the 
French call thofe young men, who 
defigned to take, or are in orders, 
though they have no preferment) 
fhould appear too early in the world, 
and not have fufficient ballaft to 
weather the blaft of vanity, which 
too much applaufe would mfe, per- 
fuaded him to imitate for ieveral 
years the filence of Jefus Chriit. 
The young man readily embraced 
his uncle’s propofal; and dedicated 


himfelf with unwearied affiduity to 


fach ftudies, and improvements, as 
were fuited at once to his rae and 
rofeflion. At the age of twenty- 
our he was admitted into orders : 
preferred by the Archbithop of Pa. 
ris; and gained fo good an efteem 
in the office wherein he was em- 
ployed, that in 1686, the kin 
named him to be the head of thote 
mifionaries, who were fent along 
the coaft of Saintonge and the Pais 
de Aunix to convert the Proteftants. 
Military force had been ufed, to 
this end, and much inhuman bar- 
barity committed. But Fenelon, 
abhorred thefe perfecuting max~- 
ims, and would not undertake the 
miflion, without an affurance, that 
no foldiers fhould be employed. 
When he had finifhed his mifhon, 
he returned to Paris, and was pre- 
fented to the kifg. But fo little 
folicitous was he after preferments, 
that he neither attended the court 
for two years, nor endeavored to 
infinuate himtelf into their-favor, 
who had the difpoial of the higheft 
poits. Though his talents were 
equal to the greateft offices, he was 
contented to exert them, with all di- 
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ligence, in the duties of that itation, 
in which he was fixed,by inftructing 


| the new converts. His fame how- 


ever dailyincreafed ; hisfermons and 
difcourfes were univerfally applaud - 
ed; and the ftrength,eloquence, and 
piety of his performances gained 


general attention. Since his death, ° 


thefe works have been feleéted and 
publifhed. He himfelf alfo, about 
this time, publifhed a piece, con- 
cerning “* The funétions of the paf- 
tors of the church ;” which was 
well received by the members of 
his communion, and contains man 
excellentand ufeful remarks,thoug 
founded in fome meafure, fome 
upona miftake oe og g the choice 
of paftors amongit the Proteftants. 
A treatite of his on the education 
of maids appeared too a little time 
before ; and thefe works, joined to 
his exemplary life, laborious exer- 
tion of himfelf in the duties of his 
function, and very eloquent preach- 
ing, procared him the honor of an 
appointment to the care of the 
young princes education, the dukes 
of Burgundy and Anjou; their go- 
vernor, the Duke de Beauvilliers, 
paving recommended Fenelon to 

e king, without any application of 
his own, or any intereft on his part 
to procure fo refpectable and advan- 
ogee apot. — 

e entered upon it, in 1689, and 
difcharged it with all probity and 
afiduity, as the excellent pieces he 
wrote for the inftruction and the 
benefit of his charge, the young 
princes, fufficiently prove. During 
the time of his relibence at court, 
he fhewed the greatnefs of his mind 
the moderation of his defires, an 
his freedom from that worft and 
moft unbecoming vice of church- 
men, covetoufnels. For he was fix 
years there without any particular 
mark of favor, and without once 
afking any thing either for himfelf 
or his friends. He had learnt ear- 
ly to moderate his defires, and 


having an ardent love for the po~ 


verty of Chrift, was fatisfied with 
a little priory, which his uncle had 
refigued to him: coavinced, as lic 


a 


ie 
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was, that no flavery is greater than 
that which attends the love of rich- 
cs. 

The French academy however 
gave him an high inftance of their 
good opinion of him; for they 
chofe him, unfoliciting, a member 


of their fociety in the year 1693; 


and that with particular refpect ; 
for he was admitted in the room of 
the celebrated Mr. Peliflon, and of 
the difeourfe delivered on the oc- 
cafion, it is faid, that the greareft 
honor the academy could do M. 
Peliffon, wasto chufe him for his 
fucceflor ; and that in making the 
choice, they had confidered nothing 
but his ewn merit. 

At length, in the year 1695, the 
king gave him the abbey of St. Val 
Jery, and fome months after the 
archbifhopric of Cambray. The 

reat favor he was in with the king, 
eemed to promife him itill more 
confiderable prefernients ; but there 
arofe a ftorm, which blew too 
roughly for him to preferve his 
veflel at court, and which drove it 
thence for ever. Before we fpeak 
of the imagined and generally pre- 
tended caufe of this trouble, it may 
be proper to ern her things 
in his conduét, which raifed, and 
were indeed fufficient to raife him, 
enemies, with the corrupt clergy. 

When the king promoted him to 
the archbifhoprick, M. Fenelon, 
whofe confcience was very ferupu- 
lous and tender, refufed to accept 
it; fearing, he fhould not be able 
to reconcile the care of a diocete, 
with the duties of his preceptor- 
fhip to the princes. The kind told 
him, that the education of the 
[capac being nearly compleated, 

e might acquit himfelf, by turns, 
of his functions as a preceptor and 
a prelate: while the worthy men 
he had under him in thefe pofts 
would fill his place in his abfence. 
He at laft fubmitted to the king’s 
Eanes but on condition, that 

e might pafs nine months at Cam- 
bray, and three only with the prin- 
ces. Soon as he accepted the arch- 


bithoprick, he refigned the abbey 
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of St. Vallery, without afking it 
for any of his friends or relations 5 
the king was furprized, and prefled 
him to keep it: but he reprefented 
torhis majeity,that as the revende of 
the archbifhoprick was fafficient.for 
him, he thought himéelf in the cafe, 
where aploralicy of livingsisagainft 
the canon. At the fame time he 
refigned the priory alio, which his 
uncle gave him. He had no idea 
of uniting in the fame perfon the 
archbifhop, the abbot, and the pri- 
or; or-of holding preferments, the 
duties of which were wholly income 
patible. This uncommon genero- 
fity gained him great applaufe; but 
it exafperated againit him feveral 

erfons, whom he condemned by 
bis example; who were fo far from 
intending to imitate itthat they were 
anxioufly grafping after every ap+ 
pointmeat ; and were therefore de- 
firous to remove, if pofhble, fo dif- 
acrecable an opprobrium to them, 
as the archbifhop of Cambray, A+ 
mong sheie was Bofluet bifhop of 
Meaux ; a man of great learning and 
abilities; muchindebted to the arch- 
bifhop on many accounts; but, eclip- 
fed by his duperior {plendor, jealou- 
fy and envy, it is to be feared, had 
too ftrong a prevalence over his 
mind: and he failed not to feize 
that oecafion, and to ufe it with 
all diligence, which the archbifho 
himfelf adminiftered to the saareh 
of his enemies. 


Madam Guyon was at this time, 
much talked of in France ; fhe pre- 
tended to a very high and exalted 
devotion ; to a pure, but ideal, 
love of God, merely for his own 
fake ; fhe wrote feveral pieces, and 
amongift the reft a myitical expo- 
fition of Sclomon’s Song; and in 
fhort was a perfect Quienft. The 
archbifhop was fufpe@ed of favor- 
ing her. And upon the publication 
of his book, enuthed, An Explica~ 
tion of the Maxinis of the Saints 
concerning the Interior Life, he was 
charged with maintaining im it the 
fanatical and dangerous opinions et 
the Quietifts. 
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In this book, it is certain, he 
becomes a champion for the doc- 
trine of the contemplative lite, ‘the 
pure and difintereited love of God.” 
He has divided his work into forty- 
five articles. In thofe which he 
calls the True Articles, he fets 
down the found doétrine of pure 
love; he collects. the expredlions 
of the faints, gives their true mean- 
ing, and determines the fenfe of 
every word. In the articles which 
he ftyles Falfe, he fhews, where the 
danger of error lies, and how far 
the erroneous principles may be 
carried under a fhew of perfection. 

The idea doubtlefs is noble, and 
worthy the greatneis of God, who 
—_ to be derved for his own fake, 
without any view of intereft. And 
it is to neg Pearse that the na- 
cure of man is fo weak, as to be 
unable to arrive at fuch a degree of 
excellence. Several divines, how- 
ever, in the church of Rome, have 
taught the very fame doctrine, nay, 
and carried it higher than the 
archbithop of Cambray; yet they 
were left unmolefted, while he was 
perfecuted on this account, with 
the greateft bitternefs. The au- 
thor’s good intention would not 
excufe him; his integrity, his ha- 
mility and fubmifhon, and all his 
other virtues, were not fufficient to 
fiem the torrent breaking in upon 
him. The people were e rat- 
ed againft him: the ideas o - 
feftion which he endeavored to 
aife in the minds of mankind, were, 
according to his enemies, nothing 
burherefies and chimeras; his name, 
in the writings of the Bithop of 
Meaux,never went without the meft 
odious epithets ; and as his conduct 
had nothing in it, that could be ta- 
ken hold of, he was put upon the 
fame foot with Madam Guyon : and 
a mao ot the archbifhop’s wifdom 
was charged with being in the inter- 
efts of an extravagant mad woman. 
He was become the Montanus of 
the new Priicilla! In fhort no means 
were left untried to ruin him ; while 
he continued calm and ferene, a- 


midft the obloqu yaad infults thrown 


upon him ; and at length received 
with the utmoft meeknefs and the 
moft perfect {ubmiflion, the fentence 
of the Pope, by whidh his book 
was condemned and himfelf banith- 
ed from court, into his diocefe. 
The archbifhop received the fen- 
tence, with an uncomplaining de- 
ference to the author of its pr im- 
mediately publifhed a mandate, to 
the dioceie, in which he declared, 
that as he himéelf fincerely fubmit- 
ted to the Pope’s judgment and con- 
demnation, fo he hoped that his 
flock would do the fame. A more 
ftriking inftance of undiffembled hu- 
mility cannot eafily be produced. 

The bifhop of Meaux, in the judg- 
ment of all mankind, ought to have 
reitedhere. Andindeed tf all which 
that prelate labored for, was the ad- 
vantage and intereft of the church 
he had gained his point. Rome had 
decided : all thi ave way; his 
antagonift acquielced. Charity then 
obliged him to forget what was paft, 
and to give the higheft commend- 
ation to the conduét of fo prudent . 
an enemy, if he deferves the name 
of an enemy, who only fearches af- 
tertruth. But scunshinadiog this 
the bifhop of Meaux again attacked 
him, and revived the affair in the 
affembly of the French clergy. But 
the public interpofed: and it would 
have been for the credit of that bifh- 
op, to have joined with the reft of 
the world, in admiring the wifdom 
of fo fubmiffive a prelate, who ac- 

uired more reputation by his mif- 
ortunes, than his amtagonift did by 
his victory. 

The archbifhop, according to his 
fentence, retired toCambray, where 
he led aa exemplary and holy life: 
and difcharged, with the moft reli- 

ious punctuality, all the duties of 
his high ftation. He himfelf ex- 
amined, as the chevalier Ramfay 
informs us, all thofe who were to 
be admitted into holy orders, and 
would have them propofe to him the 
difficulties and objections they had 
to offer againft the doétrines of re- 
ligion: he ufed to hear them with 
the utmoft paticace, and to anfwer 
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them witha fatherly kindnefs. He 
vifited his diocefe very diligently, 
and preached in all the churches ot 
it. In his public inftructions he fuit- 
ed his difcourfes to every capacity; 
fpeaking to the weak in an eafy and 

amiliar manner: whilt he raifed 
his ftyle for thofe, who had a more 
elevated genius. His fermons flow- 
ed from his heart, he hardly medi- 
tated them before hand, and never 
wrote them. His only view was to 
fpeak like a good tather, to comfort, 


to relieve,and initruct his flock. He- 


was of adifpofition remarkably meck 
and modeft ; humane and ehariia- 
ble, and ever defirous to fhew hi: 
benevolence, and to do atts of kind- 
nets to all men. He was particu- 
Jarly tender to the French Protei- 
tant minifters : and in all refpects 
fhewed his candor and humanity. 
A proof of which is the following 
letter to one of his fyiends, on ac- 
count of the misfortunes of cardinal 
Noailles, whom he had been obli- 
ged to oppofe ;—“ Moft people, 
“tays he, may be apt to imagine, 
that I fecretly and wickedly rejvice 
atewhat happens; but I fhould think 
myfelf a devil, if I were capable of 
{uch an abominable joy, and if I did 
not really grieve for what is fo de- 
trimeatal te the church. I muft even 
tell you fincerely, what others be- 
fide yourfelf wall hardly believe,— 
that [ am heartlily forry for cardi- 
nal Noailles’ misfortunes. I eafily 
imagine all the vexations he fuffers: 
I feel them for him; I do not call to 
mind what is paft, but in order to 
remember the favor he has honored 
me with, for fo many years. All 
the reft, God be pra:fed, is worn 
out of my heart. Nothing 1s chang- 
ed init. lonly confider the hand 
of God, who was pleated to hum- 
ble me out of his infinite mercy. 
God himfelf is a witnels of the fenic 
of duty and zeal, with which he fills 
me for this cardinal. The piety, 
which I have obfervedin him,makes 
me hope,he will vanquifh himéelf, in 
order to reftore thetranquillity of the 
ehurch, and to pleafe all the enemics 
of religion. siis cxample would 
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im mediately reclaim the moft obfti- 
nate and palhonate men; which 
would be an uncommon glory to him 
in all ages. J pray for him daily 
at the altar, with the jame zeal, L 
had twenty years ago.’”’—One pri- 
vate letter, written to a friend, un- 
relerved and free, difcovers often 
the true picture of a man’s mind, 
more than many actions. We have 
therefore ioferted this, which we ' 
think, gives us {0 good a profpect 
of the archbifhop’s mind. 

He continued ull the year 17155 m. 
in the happy exertion of his dou 
ties for the good of mankind, with- : 
out any materia! interruption ; and, 
dedicated to the divine good plea- 
fure, with great refignation and 
chearfulnefs, put off the robes of 
mortality, in the month of January, 
of that year,to enter ona ftate,where 
there is neither envy, perfecution, 
norexile. His works abundantly de- 
monftrate his extenlive learning, 
great genius, exquifite tafte, and, 
unfeignetl love of virtue and piety. 
The Adventures of Telemachus, 
which he compofed for the benefit 
of the young princes,under his care, 
are too well known, and efteemed,to 
need either mention or encomium 
here. The excellent fentiments,and 
enlarged notions, ({ome fo contra- 
ry to the French mode of thinking, ) 
which are every where confpicuous 
in this excellent work, where the 
chief occafion, as fome have fug- 
gcfted, of the difzrace of the ieak 
bifhop ; juftice however is done the 
archbifhop, by that univerfal ap- 
plaufe which is now given to this 
work, and that univerfal fatisfac- 
tion which the perufal.of it affords. 

Ele compoied in his youth, tho’ 
it was not publithed tilf after his 
death, in the year 1718, ** Dia- 
logues upon eloquence in general, 
and particularly that whichis intend- 
ed for the pulpit;” which have been 
always held in much eftimation, 
and will always be red with fingu- 
lar profit by thofe, who are defirous 
to {peak with propriety and energy. 

His Fables and Dialogues of the 
Dead, written alfo for the inftruc- 
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tions of his royal pupils, have ap- 
peared fince his death, and have 
met with high approbation ; they 
breathe the pure {pirit of virtue, of 
unaffected good fenfe, of jutt cri- 
ticifm, of fine taite. They are 
as much fuperior to Fontenells’, as 
reafon is to falfe wit, or truth to 
affectation. The greateft fault of 
them is that fome of them are too 
fhort. 

There is alfo a work entitled the 
Characters of Charity, which is a- 
{cribedto him, It is a practical 
comment uponthe r3th chapter of 
St. Paul’s firft epiftle to the Corin- 
thians ; has appeared in an Englith 
tranflation, and contains many im- 
portant obfervations, which will 
well repay the ferious reader’s moft 
attentive perufal. All his {piritual 
works were collected and printed 
in 2 vols. folio, and in 4to. by a 
bookfeller of Rotterdam. can. 
thefe we muft not omit one work, 
which he publithed himfelf in the 
year 1713, called, “* A Demonftra- 
tion of the Being of God, ground- 
ed on the knowledge of nature, 
and {uited to the meaneft capacity.” 
Jt is one of the beft books upon that 
fubject, in the French tongue. And 
for the advantage of thofe who do 
nat underftand that language, may 
be read in Englifh: an elegant wri- 
ter, {peaking of this work and its 
author, obferves, “ that this great 
author, in his writings, has mani- 
fefted an heart full of virtuous fen- 
timents, great benevolence to man- 
kind, as well a fincere and fervent 
piety to his creator. His talents 
and parts are a very great good to 
the world, and it is a pleafing thing 
to behold the polite arts fubfervient 
to religion, and recommending it 
from its natural beauty.” And a- 

ain, “ A man of his talents viewed 
all things in a light different from 
that in whichordinarymen fee them; 
the devout difpofition of his 
foul, turned all thefe talents to the 
improvement of the pleafures of a 
ood life. His devotion has a fub- 
imity in it benefiting his chara@ter, 
and the emotions of his heart flow 
from wifdom and knowledge.” 


Ay AccountoftheEpicurians 
mentioned inthe New Testa- 
MENT. , 

TH E Epicurians, mentioned Acts 

_ Xvul. 18. were the followers of 
Epicurus, who flourithed about 300 
years before Chriit, They main- 
tamed, that feniual pleature was 
man’s dupreme telicity—That the 
beautiful fabric of the world was 
formed by a fortuitous concourle 
of atoms.——Thax the government 
of the world was a bufineis very une 





~worthy the majefty of the Gods— 


and that the immortal powers were 
perpetually reclining on the clouds, 
in foft inactive eaie and indolence, 
regaling on nectar and ambrofia, and 
gratitying every wandering libidin- 
ous defire. They derided the doc- 
trine of a providence—ailerted, that 
future rewards and punifhments 
were all a ridiculous and romantic 
chimera—that the prefent life was 
the whole of human exiftence, and 
that the foul, at death, {affered one 
common extinction with the body. 





A view of various DENOMINATIEC 
ONS of CHRISTIANS, 


(Continued from page 279.) 
IX. WICLIFITEs. 


THis fe& fprang up in Eng- 
land in the fourteenth century. 
They took their name from Jobn 
Wicliff, Doétor and Profeffor of Di- 
vinity in the Univerfity of Oxford, a 
man of an enterprifing genius, and 
extraordinary learning. 

He began with attacking the ju- 
rifdiction of the Pope and the Bith- 
ops; and declared, that penance had 
no fort of merit in the fight of God, 
unlefs followed with a reformed 
life. He was a warm oppofer of 
abfolution; for he alledged, that it 
belonged to God alone to forgive 
fins; but inftead of a&ting as God’s 
minifters, the Romifh clergy took 
upon them to forgive fins in their 
own names. He alfo taught, that 
external confeffion was not neceffa- 
ry to falvation; exclaimed againtt 
indulgences, prayers to the faints, 
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the celibacy of the clergy, the doc- 
trine of tranfubitantiation, monattic 
vows; and other practices in the 
Romifh Church. . 

He not only exhorted the laity to 
ftudy the fcriptures, but alio tranf- 
lated into Enylith thefe divine books, 
in order to render the perufal ot 
them more univerfal. 

The followers of Wicliff were al- 
fo called Lollards. 

Mojfbeim’s Ecclefiaftical Hip. vol. 
iii. p. 166, Gilpin’s Life of Wicliff, 
p- 675 68—73. Lailey’s Dittiary, 
val. ti. [See Wicklifjites.] 





Tue CHRISTIAN MINISTER, 
Numser X. 

The Composition of a SERMON. 

( Thefubje@ continued fiom No.1X) 


Division of Texts. 


W HEN in any text the natural 
order of things differs from 
that, which regards our knowledge 
of them, we may take that way, 
which we like beft; however, webe- 
lieve it would be beft to follow that 
of our knowledge, becaufe it is ea- 
fieft, and cleareit for the common 
people. 

There are texts, which contain 
the end and the means; the caufe 
and the effect; the principle and the 
confequence deduced from the prin- 
ciple; the action and the principle 
of the action; the occafion and the 
motive of the occafion: inthefecafes 
it is arbitrary either to begin with 
the means, and afterwards treat of 
the end; with the effect, and pro- 
ceed to the caufe, and fo on; or to 
fallow the contrary order. 

But though in general, you mav 
follow which of the two orders yor 
pleafe, there are fome texts, that 
determine the divifion; as Phil. ii. 
I i; It is God who worketh ejfeu- 
ally in you, both to will, and to do,af 
bis own good pleafure. There are, 
it is plain, three things to be difcuil- 
ed, the aétion of God’s grace upon 
men,God worketh effeQuallyin you; 

VoL. Il. No. 4. 
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the effet of this grace, to will and 
to do; and the {pring or fource of 
the action, according to his good 
pleafure. We think the divition 
would not be proper if we Were to 
treat, 1. Of God’s good pleafure. 
2. Of his grace. And, 3. Of the 
will and worksof men. We fhould 
rather begin with volition and aéti- 
on, which are the effecis of grace 5 
then we fhould {peak of the grace 
itfelf, which produces willing and 
doing in us effectually; and laftiy, 
of the fource of this grace, which is 
the good pleafure of God. In thort, 
itis alwaysneceflary to confult good 
fenfe, and never to be fo conducted 
by general rules as not to attend to 
particular circumftances. 

Above all things in divifions, 
take care of putting any thing in the 
firit part, which fuppofes the un- 
deritanding of the fecond, or which 
obliges you to treat of the fecond, 
to make the firft underftood; for by 
thofe means you will throw your- 
felf into apgreat confufion, and be 
obliged to make many tedious re- 
petitions. You muft endeavor to 
difengage the one from the other 
as well as you can, and when your 
parts are too clofely connected with 
each other, place the moit detach- 
ed firft, and endeavor to make that 
ferve for a foundation to the expili- 
cation of the fecond, and the fecond 
to the third; fo that at the end of 
your explication the hearer may 
with a glance perceive, as it were,a 
perfect body, or a finihhed building g 
for one of the greateft excellencies 
of a fermon is the harmony of its 
component parts, that the firit leads 
to the fecond, the fecond ferves to 
introduce the third; that,they which 
go before, excite a defire for thole, 
which are to follow: and, iaa word 
that the lait has a fpecial relation 
to all the others, in order to form 
in the hearers minds, a complete i- 
dea of the whole. 

This cannot be done with all 
forts of texts, but with thofe only, 
which are proper to form fuch a de- 

fign as Remember too, it is 
3 
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mot enough to form fuch a plan, it 

mutt alfo be happily executed. — 
You will often find it neceflary in 

texts, which you reduce to catego- 


rical fitions, to treat of the 
abject, a3 well as of the attribute ; 
then you muft make of the fubject 
one This will always happen, 
when the fubject of the proportion 
is expreffed in terms, that want ex- 
plaining, or which furnifhmany con- 
erations: For example; He that, 
abideth in me, and I in him, 1 coms 
bringeth forth much fruit. is is 
a categorical propofition, and you 
muft needs treat of the fubject, fe 
avhe yuh r: Jefe, rit, and in 
ewhom Fefus x. So again, 
He, that believeth in me, bath ever- 
ing life. He, that eateth my fle/h, 
and drinketh mry blood, abideth in 
me, and I in him. There is there- 


Sore now no condemnation to them 


that are in Chrifl Fefus, who avalh 
not after heb te after the {pi- 
rit. Lf any man bein Chrift he is 
a new creature. The two laft ought 
to be reduced to categorical pro- 
pofitions, the fubjects of which are, 
they who are in Chrift. In thefe, 
- in all others of the fame kind, 
the fubject muft make one part, 
and muft alfo be confidered firft, 
a is _s oe a as of leg as 
agreeable to the rules ic, 
to begin with the fubject of a pro- 
pofition. Sometimes it is neceffa- 
ry not only to make one part of the 
fabjeét,and another of the attribute; 
but alio to make a third of the coa- 
aaiies “ .~ _— with — 
tribute. In this cafe, may 
after you have chfereed ia fit 
place the fubje@, and in the fecond 
the attribute, that you will confider 
in the third the entire fenfe of the 
whole propofition ; this muftbe done 
in thele texts; /f any man be in 
Chrift, be i: a necw creature. He,that 
believeth in me, hath eternal life, &c. 
a a a there are, in texts re- 
uced to categorical propofitions, 
terms, which in the {chools are call- 
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terms, a ex- 
planation, and which cannot be ex- 
plained without confufion, or with- 
out dividing the text into too many 
parts, then we would not divide the 
text; but we divide the difcourfe in- 
to two or three parts; and we would 
propofe, firft to explaintheterms,and 
then the fubject itfelf. This would 
be neceflary on A@sii.27. Thow 
wilt not leave my foul in the grave, 
neither wilt thou fuffer t one 
to fee corruption. To diicuis this 
text properly, the difcourfe fhould 
be divided into three the firft 
confifting of fome confider- 
ations, to e that the text relates 
o a brift, ~~ . A — = 

it properly: The fecond, 
of particular confiderations on 
the terms, foal, which fignifies life ; 
grave, which alfo fignifies hell; on 
which the church of Rome grounds 
her opinion of Chrift’s deicent imo 
tram 1, boly, which ia this place fy 
trum ; holy, which in ce fig- 
nifies immortal, wo ber! 5g inde 
ftructible; corruption, which means 
not the moral corruption of fin, but 
the natural corruption, of the body. 
Finally, we muft examine the tub- 
je ittelf, the refurredton of Jefus 


Chnift 
There are many in difeufl- 
ing which it is not y to treat 


of either fabje& or attribute : but all 
the difcuflion depends on the terms 
Syncategorematica. For ¢xample, 
Job 16. Gad fo lod the sor, 
that he gave his begotten fin, 
‘that whofocver believeth inhim fa 
not perijh, but have eternal life, The 
se propofition is, God lov- 
ed the warld; yet it is heither ne- 
ceflary to infift much on the terta 
God, nor to fpeak in a common- plac 
way of the love of God: but divide 
the text into two parts; firft, the 
gift which God in his love hath 
eyed | el fecondly, the end 
w whofe- 
rijh, but have life. 
the firft, muft thew Jefus 
Chait is the gut of Gods 1. Im vest 
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he clid not come by principles of na- 
ture. 2. Inaimuch as there was no- 
thing among men to merit it. 5. 


pe Be te a og Se 


ot any kind. 4. There was not the 
katt proporuon between us and to 
great a gift. But, 5. There was, 
en the contrary, an infinite difpro- 
portion, ard not oaly a dilpropor- 
ton, but an and a coa- 
trariety. Then pals to the caule of 
this gift, which is lowe; and after 
having obferved, that it was a love 
of complacence, tor which, on the 
creature's part, no realoa can be 
readcred, on 
fo, and y the ee 
Botceaen Thea 
go on to the fecond alate wean ex 
amine. x. The fru:t of Chrut’s mif- 
fron, - falvation of man, exprefled 


vely, that Ae Aould mot pert, 
— sateen, that be fooald save 
eternal life. Speak of thete one al- 
ter another. After this obferwe, a. 
For whom the benefit of Chriit's 
mifhoa is ordained, believers. And 
lattly, enlarge on the word whoto- 
ever, which fignifies two things, 1 
That no believer 1s excluded f 
the benefis of Jelus Chott. Aad 
s. That no man, as fuch is exclud- 
ed from faith, for all are indaffcrent- 
ly called. 

In texts of reafoning the propo. 
Glemnpetidbeumpelt thefytlogiim, 
mutt be ¢ camuned one after asuther, 
and cach apart. 

Sometimes it will be even necetha- 
ry to confider the force of the rea 
Sang end to make one part of that 


ae we thall fad a pro 
pofinon concealed, which it wil be 
proper to fupply. You yrmatt m tach 
acale confer, whetie’t the hidden 
propoltion be important cnough to 
make apart, whech a will tome 
umes be, as im Kom w.s. What 
foall we fay then, that Abraham our 
Sather a1 pertaining te the fej bath 
Sound? for if Abraham were rahi 
fed by works, be hath whereof to le 
ry, but mot before Gad. Devrde hus 
al wig two pars. s. Conkder 
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the quethion, M bat hall we fay thon, 
that Abraham our sather ar pertain 
tug te the Mejb bat® foumd ? And 1. 
The folatwoe. As vo the = 
firit eftablith the tenie, h de 

pends on the meaning of the words 
after the eth, that is to fay, accord. 
ing to natural principles; either in 
regard to the birth of Ifiac, who 
came into the world aot ia an ordi- 
nary way, and according to the 
farce of nature, for Sarah was bar- 
ren and beyond the age of child- 
hearing: or as Abraham's aarural 
fhate in marnage was atgure of the 
fete of his foul m regard to God, 
According to the ficth, allo figni- 
fies, according vo works in regard 
to his jaftrication before God. The 
fenfe ot the quefton 1s, thea, Was 
fhall we fay of Abr chara nas father ? 
was he juitihed before God by his 
works? Nor matt you ful to re- 

mark, that in St. Paul's fenfe, ac- 
cording to the fieth, ws oppufed to, 
accord:ag to the promude ; that i, 
the way of oature oppoied toa fu- 

pernaturaleway. 

Secondly, Obterve the importance 
at the quethoa with the Jews, who 
looked upon Abraham as therr t.- 
ther, the root,ot whichthey efteem- 
ed themfelves the branches, dery~ 
wg all thew clams trom him; fo 
that « was ettremely umportant to 
clear up the (tate of Abraham, and 
in what manner he was jullifed ; 
for thereon depended the ruin of 
that pretended jultification, which 
the Jews cadeavored to eflabluh by 
the jaw, that uw, bw works. 

Pals aow tothe tolunon and oblerve, 
that us 4 reaion, and that the peor 
tichke which we tranflate but, thoak? 
be trenflaed hecaute; thas, // 4 
brabhaw coore palited by wort, *e 
bath cores fo ghoy be re trod 
Bevan fe, be bath woth ing te qbery 
before God. The whoch we tee, there 
m 2 thed propeidion, wheh the 
apattlc comcea'ed, but whuch molt 
pevetiany be tupp led, whech ve thee 
cu@cleolhos, becauie Alwahams wad 
not pullyned by bee works. As the 
folutson at the qucthoe deper Je o@ 
thus propotttice, ead ve Use prowlé, 
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which eftablith it, the three propo- 
fitions muft be treated feparately, 
1. Every mam, who is juitified by 
works, hath whereof to glory be- 
fore God. 2. Abraham, what ad- 
vantages foever he had otherwite, 
had nothing to glory ot before God. 
3» The conclufion fupprefied, be- 
caufe Abraham was not juftified by 
his works. 

There are texts of reafoning, 
which are compofed of an objection 
and the anfwer, and the divifion of 
fuch is plain; for they naturally 
divide into the objection and the 
folution. As Rom. vi. 1, 2. What 
Joall ewe fay then, /hall ewe continue 
in fin, that grace may abound? God 
Sorbid: how shall we, that are dead 
to fin, live any longer therein? Di- 
vide this into two parts the objetti~ 
on, andthe anfwer. The objection 
is, firft, propofed in general terms, 
what, fhall we faythen? 2. In more 

articular terms, fhall we continue 
infin? And 3. Thereajonand ground 
of the objection, becaufe grace a- 
bounds. The folution of the quefti- 
onis the fame. In general, God 
forbid. In particular, how thall we 
live in fin? And the reafon, we are 
dead to fin. 

There are fome texts of reafon- 
ing, which are extremely difficult 
to divide, becaufe they cannot be 
reduced into many propofitions 
without confufion, or vor too 
much of the fchools, or having a 
defeétin the divifion; 1m fhort, with- 
out being unfatisfactory. Infucha 
cafe,letingenuity and good fentecon- 
trive fome extraordinary way, which 
if proper and agreeable, cannot fail 
of producing a good effect. For ex- 
ample, John iv. 10. Lf theu knewe/t 
the vift of God, and who it is that 
faitr to thee, Give me to drink, thou 
wouldefi have afked of him, and he 
ewould have given thee living water : 
We think it would pot be improper 
to divide into two parts, the firft in- 
cluding the general propofitions 
contained in the words, and the fe- 
eond, the particular application of 
thefe tothe Samartan woman. In 
the firlt, obfeive thele propofiions: 
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That Jefus Chrift is the gift of God. 
That though he afked for drink, he 
is the fountain of living water 
himielf.——"'! hat he is the objet 
of our knowledge, both as the gift 
of God, and as the fount of living 
water.—T hat an application to him 
for this living water, flows from our 
knowledge of him.—'l hat he gives 
the water of life to all, who atk ite 
In the fecond part you may obierve, 
that Jeius Chrit did not difdain to 
converfe with a woman, a Samaritan 
woman, a fchifmatic, out of the 
communion of the vifible church,a 
very wicked woman, a womun, who 
in her fchifm and fin difputed a- 
gainit the truth —That Jefus Chrit 
improved this opportunity to teach 
her his grace, without amufing him- 
felf with directly anfwering what 
fhe faid—You may remark the ig- 
norance of this woman in regard to 
the Lord Jefus; the faw him, the 
heard him : but the did not know 
him ; from which you may obierve, 
that this is the general condition of 
finners, who have God always before 
their eyes, yet never perceive him. 
That from the woman’s ignorzoce 
arofe her negligence and lois offuch 
a fair yr nmages ag being inftrua- 
ed- Obferve alfo, the mercy of 
Jelus Chrift towards her; for he 
even promiled to fave her. When 
he faid, [f thou evouldeff have afked 
of bimbe would have giventhee livin 
water; it was as much as if heh 
oLered to initruct her.—Remark 
too, that Jefus Chrift went even fo 
far as to command her to afk him 
for living water; for when he faid, 
If thou wouldeft have afked him, he 
did as much as fay, alk him pow.— 
Obferve, finally, that he excited 
her to feek, and to know him, and 
removed her ignorance, the caule 
of all her miftakes and miferies. 
There are fometimes texts which 
imply many important truths with- 
out exprefling them, and yet it will 


be necefiary to mention and enlarge 
upon them, either becaufe they are 
ufeful on fome important oceafion, 
or becaufe they are important of 
themiclyes, Ten the text muft be 
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divided into two parts, one implied, 
and the other exprefled. Weown 
this way of divifion is bold,and mu 
neither be abuled, nor too often 
ufed: but there are occafions, it is 
certain, on winch it may be very 
juttly and agreeably taken. A cer- 
tain preacher on a faft-day, having 
taken for his fubje& thefe words of 
Jinah, Seek the Lord while be may 
be found, divided this text into two 
parts, one implied, the other ex- 
preffed. In the firtt he faid, that 
there were three important truths, 
of which he was obliged to fpeak : 
x. ‘hat God was far from us. 2. 
"That we were far fromhim. And 3- 
That there was a time,in which God 
would not be found, although we 
fought him. He fpoke of thefe one 
atter another. In the firft he enu- 
merated the affiGionsof thechurch, 
in a mott affecting manner; obferv- 
ing that all thete fad events did but 
too plainly prove theabfence of the 
favour ot God. 2. He enumerated 
the fins of the church, and thewed 
how diftant we were from God. 
And in the third place he reprefent- 
ed that fad time, when God’s pati- 
ence was, as it were, wearied out, 
out, and added, that then he dil- 
played his heavieft judgments with- 
out {peaking any more the language 
of mercy. At length, coming to 
the part exprefled, he explained 
what it was to feek the Lord, and, 
bya pathetic exhortation, excited 
his hearers to make that fearch. 
Finally, he explained what was the 
time,in which God weuld be found, 
and renewed his exhortations to re- 
pentance, mixing therewith hopes 
of pardon, andofthe blefhng of Ged. 
His fermon was verymuchadmired, 
particularly for its order. 

in texts of hiftory, divifions are 
ealy : fometimes an action is related 
in ail its circumftances, and then 
you may confider the aétion in itle!f 
firit, and afterward the circumftan- 
ces of the action. 

Sometimes it is necflary to re- 
mark the occafion of an aétion, and 
to make one part of it. 


Souicumes there are aétions and 
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words, which muft be confidered 
feparately. 

Sometumes it is not necefary to 
make any divifion: but che order 
of the hiftory muft be followed. 

To render a divifion agreeable, 
and eafy to be remember ed bv the 
hearer, endeayor to reduce it as 
often as pofhible to fimple terms. 
By afimple term we mean a fingle 
word, in the fame fenfe as in logic 
what they call ¢erminus fimplex, is 
diftinguifhed from what thew cail 
terminus complex. Indeed, when 
the parts of a difcourfe are exprefled 
in abundance of words, they are not 
ay. Be cemmepy but alfo ufelefs 
to the hearers, for, they cannot re- 
tainthem. Reduce them then as 
often as you can to a fingle term. 

Obferve alfo, as often as poflible, 
to connect the parts of your divifion 
together; either by way of oppofi- 
tion, or of caufe and effet, or of 
action and end, or action and motive, 
or infome way or other; forto make 
a divifion of many parts, which 
have no tonnexion, is exceedingly 
offenfive to the hearers, who will! be 
apt to think, that all you fay, after 
fuch a divifion, is nonfenie; betide, 
the human mind naturally loving 
order, it will much more eafily re- 
tain a divifion, in which there ap- 
pears a connection. 

As to fubdivifions, it is always 
neceflary to make them; for they 
very much aflift compofition, and 
diffufe perfpicuity into a diftourte : 
but itis not always needful to men- 
tion them; on the contrary, they 
muft be very feldom mentioned; 
becaufe it would load the hearer’s 
mind witha multitude of particulars. 
Neverthelefs, when fubdivifions can 
be made agreeably, either on ac- 
count of the excellence of the mar- 
ter, or when it will raife the hearer’s 
attention, or when the juftnels of 
parts harmonize agrecably one with 
another, you may formally mention 
them: but this muit be done very 
feldom, for the hearers would be 
prefently tired of fuch a method, 
and by that means cloyed of the 
whole. 
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For the Cébriftian’s, Scholar’s, and 
Farmer's Magazine. 


An Avovntss to the Proressors of 
Cuaistianity, of every Deno- 
MINATION, éa theie STATES. 

“ Not every one that faith unto 
me, Lord! Lord! foall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven; but he that doth 
the will ¢f my Father, which is in 
beaven.—Ma+?. tii. 21. 
paul is it to reflect, that 

_of the vaft numbers profefling 

Chriftianity, there are, appereatlys 
fo few who are Chriitians, indeed; 
who duly revere the divine com- 
mands; who participate of the blef- 
fings of grace, or have rational hopes 
of the enjoyment of falvation. 

Itis not, however, difficult to ace 
count for this perfidy, folly, and im- 
piety of men. The benign Author 
of our exiitence, being ous of 
our felicity, hath, in goodnefs, en- 
dued us with ardent and weeflant 
afpiratiens after happinefs; and as 
reafonable beings and profeffors of 
viftue, were we to fuffer reafon and 
religion to predominate, happinefs 
and not mifery; honor and not re- 
proach; falvation and not perdition, 
would be our portion: Bat allowing 
our affections to be placed on earth- 
ly objects; permitting ‘ the God of 
this world to blind our eyes,’ in our 
purfuit after blifs, of all creatures, 
we become, perhaps, the moit con- 
temptible, and, pecs pet fhall be 
the moft wretched and miferable. 

If, reader, thou to thyfelf art con- 
fcious that fuch hath been thine un- 
happinefs; that to this period, thou 
hait been governed by vice; that 
thou art an enemy to thy creator, 
iy and munificent benefactor, 

et it be afked,——How long wilt 
thou be inienfible of duty; be re- 
gardiefs of thine honor, and of thy 
temporal and everlafting felicity?— 

Shall not the declarations, even of 

truth itfelf, and thine own experi- 

ence, and that of numerous others, 
be fufficient to convince thee, that 
vice to man is his greateft foe; that 


‘to the wicked there is no pegce—no 
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tranquillity nor enjoyment?—Sull 
determined 


art thou farther to expe- 
riment the difappointments of un- 
righteoufnefs; to endure the tor 
tures of guilt, and to wear its 

of infamy ?———Yet wilt thou add to 
the coches of thy provocations a- 
gainft the Omnipotent, and be alike 
regardiefs of his anger and his love? 

Behold thy portrait, the abfurdi- 
ty of thy character!—A profeffor of 
susiindies but a practifer of evil!— 
Devoted to pleafure; but embracing 
mifery!—A candidate for heaven; 
but giving the preference to the ins 
fernal regions! 

Where is the dignity of thy na- 
ture? Where thy wifdom? Where 
thy powers of reafon? 

Ceafe, O! ceafe, thus to“degrade 
humanity! Forbear farther to be dif 

raceful to the Chriftian name! No 
longer be inattentive to thine inte- - 
reft! 


Saythouart finful; thatthycrimes 
arenumberlefs and aggravated; that 
they he Vs ngeaer 2-000 “4 crimfon,’ 

et unfeign itence 
a thine cei and faith in the 
moft merciful Jefus for the pardon 
of thy fins, * they thall be as white 
as fnow, as white as wool; for ever 
ra obliterated, ine not appear in 
judgment againft thee. 

Say thine heart is polluted, and 
unprepared for the delights of hea- 
ven: Through the aid of the divine 
fpirit, purity thall dwell with thee; 
hee affections fhall be fanctified ; 
thou fhalt be ‘ born of God,’ be qua- 
lified for celeftial joys. ; 

Say too thou art impotence itfelfs 
that the enemies to th redemption 
are many and formidable: Thro 
the afhitance of the mighty Saviour, 
they fhall be .vanquifhed; to thee, 
in the attainment of Salvation, no 
thing fhall be infuperable; ‘ thro’ 
Chrift ftreagthening thee, thou thalt 
be enabled to do all things.’ 

Say alfo that in thyfelf thou art 


moft unworthy; that thou haft not 
any thing to merit heaven: It 
is offered, freely offered to thee 
asa gift, * without money,and with- 


out price;’ *Chrit Jefus, of Gody: 
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being made unto us wifdom, and 
righteoufnefs, and fanctification and 
mption.’ 

Why, therefore, hefitate to be in- 
fluenced by wifdom ; to relinquith 
the pains of guilt for the pleatures 
of innocence; to choole a death- 
bed of peace and joy before that of 
horror and defpair; never-ending 
and extatic enjoyments, before un- 
ceafing and inconceivable anguith ? 
Wherefore wilt thou ftill be wed- 
ded to delufion; enflaved by vice, 
and refolve on thy eternal deftruc- 
tion? Why fuch ftupidity of con- 
dud; fuch an offence againit God, 
- we fuch barbarity to thine own 


Ye who adorn your high and holy 
calling by lives of piety; who are 
the objects of the Almighty’s affec- 
tions; heirs of falvyation! How feli- 
citous is your ftate; how dignified 
your cNaracter? 

Are you bowed down by thehand 
of adverfity? In due feafon it thall 
terminate for your advantage: —— 
* Blefled are they that mourn for 
they fhall be comforted.’ All 
things fhall work together for good 
to thofe who love God.’ 

Doth calumny attend you?—Let 
not this give you difquietude nor 
anxiety——‘ Blefled are ye,’ fays 
Chrift, ‘ when men fhall revile you, 
and perfecute you, and fhall fay all 
manner of evil againft you fallly for 
my fake. Rejoice and be exceed- 
ing glad; for great is your reward 
in heaven,’ And the period will 
arrive when, to your immortal praife, 

ur integrity fhall be proclaimed 

ore the afflembled world of angels 


and of men. 
Is pri yours? Soon fhall you 
poffefs the treafures of the kingdom 
of heaven. ‘ He that overcometh 
fhall bre te things, and I will be 

his God and he hall be my fon,’ 
What happinefs do ry enjoy, ¢- 
‘wen in the prefent world? A peace- 
ful mind; the love of God, and joy 
in the holy ghoft! And ‘when faith 
fhall be fucceeded by vifion, and 
hope by fruition, what language can 
» Or heart conceive, your ho- 
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nor, and , and bleflednefs!— 
The manfionsof heaven!—'T he con- 
verfe of faints and of ange!s'—The 
pretence, the apreeene pr 

and {miles of the eternal!—Thefe! 
how delightful! —Thete! howtranf- 
porting! 

But with patience you will wait 
for the confummation of your joys! 
—Still it will be your ambition to 
promote the divine glory and the 
good of mankind !—aAnd being un- 
mindful of your former acquifitions 
of virtue, you will be folicuous to 
attain perfection in holinets, being 
spelen wer eepenenans D pray 

more pleatimg to the Lo 
rity, than honorary and bencGeialse 
yourfelves! 

May you ever enjoy ‘ the light of 
God’s countenance!’ ——By your 
* good works,’ may ‘ your heaven- 
ly pties Os eg gE thro’ 

our enfamples righteoufnefs, 
2 labors of love,’ and 2B mat 


to the divine majefty, may ip 
an eminent degree, be blethags t0 
your country!—} ay you happily 
contribute to the advancement 

private felicity and public profpe-s 
rity ! 


i 


To the Evirors of the Chriftian’s, 
Scholar’s, amd Farmer’s Magae 
zine. 

GENTLEMEN, _ 
BE pleafed to infert the following 

Remarks in your Magazine, and o- 

blige 





Your moft obedient, 
humble fervant. 
Aw ESSAY on HAPPINESS. 


APPINESS, appears to be the 
obje&t by which human nature 

is influenced and directed; and how : 
to obtain it, is the enquiry of every 
human being. They are fwayed by 
thofe principles which appear yo 
them beit calculated to fubferve each 
purpoie and defign in their fearch 
after it. Objects, innumerable, pre- 
fent ehentfelyes to the imagination, 
as the fure and certain conductors to 


thetempleof happineds; thofe which 
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appear moft probable to enfure fuc- 
are embraced with the utmoft 
avidity; but without reflection, we 
become captivated merely by exter- 
nalappearance; float upon theocean 
of fancy, without knowing whether 
we are conducted, and therebyavoid 
that neceflary degree of care and at- 
tention, fo abiolutely requifite to the 
attainment of our wifhes. 
‘ Aétions are more frequentlyinflu- 
enced by thé imagination, than by 
reafon and found judgment. From 
bw 4 = thofe er crew 
w. aily experience to 
our obfervation, and which are fo 
many barriers or obftacies in our 
purfait after happinefs. The cleareft 
yoagment = weep then the mc ! 
’ jects to ace happi- 
web aed. tranquillity in the ios 
‘For human nature guided by prin- 
ciples inimical to virtue and moral 
reAitude, become {peedily envelop- 
ed he of mifery. A purfuit 
‘of vicious pleafure, y ends 
‘in mifery and difgrace, and tends 
‘more and more, as the purfuit is 
continued, to alienate the affections 
‘from virtue, and to attach them 
more firmly to vice and immorality. 
Reflection, that faithful monitor, 
fhould always precede the executi- 
es cache plan; however obvious 
e advantages may ap to re: 
fult from it, upon dks and loo 
partial view of it. If directed inthe 
‘execution of it by reafon and jedg- 
‘ment, and influenced bythofe objects 
which appear moft confiftent. with 
thefe principles, it feldom fails to 
produce the advantages for which it 
was defigned, or intended.- But on 
the contrary, if guided merely by 
“the effufions of the imagination, 
without previoufly confidering what 
may probably refult from it, the 
* foundation for fecurity cannot be fo 
* firmly eftablifhed, nor the ill confe- 
uences which may attend it, be fo 
here's guarded againft. Should 
we then relinquifh our reafon and 
judgment in the choice of proper 
objects to procure happinefs, and 
be influenced by the di of tan- 
cy and conjeCture, we may natural- 
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ly-expeét to be unfuccefsfal in our 
attempt, and to experience the un- 
avoi confequences of impru- 
dence. 


purfued to obtain ineis; but 
they have only ferved tote fe forcibly 
ciated: k sash 
to be ‘procured, in r , on this 
fide the “ggecr mit near we may 
approach it bythe practice of virtues 
yet, fuch is the nature of m 
inttindtive is the defire of happinefs 
in write mage that he is ever i 
purfuit of it, and always elated wi 
the hope of obtaining it. B 
fink, human fociety is united, a 
inieparably connected. The author 
‘of nature, when he created man, im- 
_ a principle of hope within 
, to encourage his purfuit after 
an object he forefaw would be in- 


confiftent with that f of Provi- 
dence he had eftablidied for the oe. 


vernment of the world; but yet was 
abfolutely neceflary to connect fo- 
ciety to fubferve beneficial pur- 
-pofes and among men. 
Likeanerial phantomitglides from 
our longing graf, or vanifhes in our 
embrace. ‘I efent moment pre- 
fents to the deluded mind, the gild- 
Fao Ey Shicken 
ant and delightful a ces 
ftrike the imagination, a < difcover, 
as it were, the moft inconteftible cer- 
tainty of obtaining the defired ob- 
ject; but, alas! juft as we are about 


to feize it, it difappears, and flecs . 


from the deluded mortal, leavin 
him in a ftate of difconfolation and 


pair. 
Some, tired of life, and difigufted 
with the folly and vanity of it, have 
preferred the filent retreats of con- 
templation and retirement to focie- 
ty. But even here, in thote peaceful 
cells, divefted from all thofe cares 
which tend to make life miferable 
or uncomfortable, happinefs bath 
not been found. Although folitade, 
in all ages of the world, hath 

the refort of many, it is but too pro- 
bable, that the hermit, to appear- 
ance perfectly fatisfied and content - 
ed, is as miferable as other men.— 
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How can he be more happy then o- 
thers, pofleiding the fame feelings, 
the fame paffions, and a fimilarity of 
nature, but withouthaving the means 
to gratify the wants of it; and, liv- 
ing alio ina ftate for which he never 
was defigned nor intended by his 
creation? He,nodoubt, feels a natur- 
al propenfity to live in fociety, al- 
though he may be difgufted with 
it; and to indulge the focial difpo- 
<— which he cannot diveft him- 
of, 

Religious monaftries, orconvents, 
have in all ages of the church, been 
the refort - the human fpecies of 
both fexes. Theyhave entered thole 
gloomy walls, thutting behind them 
gates which they were never to re- 

afs, and, in the fervor of devotion,’ 
bidding adieu to the world, with an 
intention of facrificing their time at 
the holy thrine of religion, in order 
to procure that happinefs and peace 
of mind which they were never to 
poffefs. Even in thofe melanchol 
mantions, where religion, that be 
enturer of happinefs refides, the de- 
lufive phantom, felicity, flies from 
thofe peaceful retreats, and is far 
from being poffefied. Here the au- 
fterities of a religious life, burthén- 
ed by the grofleft fuperftition and 
idolatry, tend to make it milerable, 
even in the gate of heaven. 

_ In youth, the gaieties and vani- 
ties of life folicit our attention, and 
even drag us to the fhrine of plea- 
fure. Here we frequently fall a fa- 
crifice to the worft of propenfities. 
Pleafure becomes our divinity, to 
which we pay «degree of adoration 
that {peedily plunges us into the 
abyfs of mifery and ruin. The ordi- 
nary ills and calamities incident to 
life, cannot befall us, but we fly for 
protection to our idol, and facritice 
th ofe more noble and’ exalted prin- 
ciples of the heart, at the fhrine of 
mtemperance and unlawful appe- 
tute. 
In manhood, cares innumerable, 
croud upon our minds, and even de- 
ptive us frequently of thofe necef- 
fary recreations and lawful plea- 
Vou. I. No. 4. - 
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fures,'requifite to the comfort and 
enjoyment of life. At this feafon 
paneeery, we become the {port of 
ortune, aud experience the various 
changes and vienhtudes of life; and 
to ftcer our ¢ourte free from thofe 
reeks which are ever projecting 
themielves in the ocean of life, de- 
mands our greateft attention and 
ftudy. Old age fpeedily follows 
manhood, when lite becomes bur- 
theniome by the natural weaknefs 
of our conftitution; at this feafon 
the tree of life is foon to fall to the 
ground; and now the follies of old 
age prefent themfelves to the ima~ 
ination as the beft comforters and 
fupporters of languid nature near 
her diffolution. We feize them with 
avidity; but the enjovment of them 


is far trom being fatistactory. The 


human paflions have not fo good a 
relifh for enjoyment. The nerves 
are now relaxed, and the whole hu- 
man fyitem is in a ftate of decay, 
and, frequently little different from 
abfolute diffolution. 

We fly from clime to clime; dive 
into the fecrets of the. cabinets of 
kingdoms, and are continually agi- 
tated upon the ocean of enterprize, 
either in the purfuit of riches, or 
fome objet wherewith. we may in- 
fure tq ourfelves happinefs. But 
however the activity peculiar to an 
enterprizing life, may fait the na- 
tural bent a our genius and difpo- 
fition, we cannot enjoy that peace 
and tranquillity of mind, fo necef- 
fary to happinefs, while we are fuf- 
pended between the glimmerings 
of hope and fear. 

Alexander of Macedon, having 
ambitioutly purfued the conquett of 
the world, with expectations of pro- 
moting thereby his own happineis, 
found how incapable were ail the 
glorious battles he had fought, to- 
gether with all the conquefts he had 
made of producing what. he fo ar- 
dently fought after.. Still tortured 
with that ipirit of ambition which 
was infeparable with his nature, he 
lamented that there were not fill a 
thouiand worlds yet to conquyer.-— 

- ’ 
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Certainly, if there is any thing in 
nature fufficient to make a man hap- 
py, itis the having the liberty, u- 
nited with the power, of doing what 
he pleafes. Alexander’s power en- 
fured him liberty of aétion, but his 
liberty was totally infufficient to en- 
fure him happinefs. From being in 
the pofleflion of thefe two requifites, 
he, of all men, had it moft in his 
wer of enjoying what.he wifhed 
r3 yet, of all men, he was the fur- 
theft from pofle it. He lived 
like a madman, died as fuch. 
A ean monument of the in- 
fufficiency of human nature to pro- 
cure happinefs! 
Numbers again, have purfued the 
paths of literature, and devoted the 
whole of their time and attention to 
the mufes and to on They have 
retired from the buftling fcenes of 
fife, and fought for happinefs in the 
filent field of fpeculation. Here, fe- 
queftered, as it were, from human 
concerns, they have opened trea- 
fures for the enjoyment of pofterity, 
and given lectures of wifdom for its 
advantage, without receiving the re- 
ward of their own labors. Men of 
enius, in every age of the world, 
ave too often ‘fan doomed to the 
utmoft feverity of fate. Poverty and 
want have been their moft intimate 
companions; and diftrefs, on every 
fide, has encompaffed them. Lite- 
rary merit hath not generally been 
treated with that attention and re- 
{pec it merited. It has frequently 
been fuffered to languith in obfcur 
ity, and to expire in the caverns of 
poverty and diftrefs, even in enligh- 
tened and civilized countries; where 
the human mind, conicious of the 
dignity and importance of learning, 
fhould have exercifed itfelf in the 
protection and encouragement of 
meritorious literary characters, and 
have fhielded them, from thofe me- 
Jancholy ills which they have un- 
worthily fuffered, through that na- 
tural fupinenefs and indifference to 
reward and proteét merit, which, to 
its difgrace, hath diftinguifhed hu- 
man nature. Hence it appears that 
even literary purfuits, though moft 
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honorary in themfelves, and moft 
agreeable to the true nobility and 
nature of the foul, are inadequate to 
produce that degree of tranquillity 
in the mind Sages to its happi~ 
nefs; efpecially, whi nius is iuf- 
fered to languith in obfeurity, with- 
out meeting with that encourage- 
ment it fo juftlydeferves. 
on ro = ——— eo = 

urpofes, hath permitted a di- 
ve boy tn the ideas and opinions of 
mankind; each idea and opinion 
leading to different purfuits, and 
each purfuit, guided by the imagina- 
tion, tending to enfure its objeét.— 
We are directed in each of thefe by 
the profpect of fuccefs; and how to 
obtain what we feek for, is the con- 
ftant effort of our nature. We are 
courted by the delufive phantom of 
human happinefs, in a ng of 
fhapes, as hath been noticed. ‘The 
ftatefman and the politician, tell us, 
that we are to look for it in the 
theatre of public life. We are in- 
formed by the philofopher, that we 
are to find it in the fhade of fpecu- 
lation; by the divine, in the prac- 
tice of religion; and, by the moral- 
“ in the purfuit of virtue and mo- 
rality. 

From all that hath been advanced 
on the fubjea, it “— that per- 
fect happinefs is to be poflefied by 
no human being on this fide of e- 
ternity. God only is able to beftow 
it on us; andwe have every reafon 
to believe, that we fhall there be 
crowned with complete felicity, if 
we now duly revere the holy reli- 
gion we profeds. 

SENECA. 


State of Maryland, 
Sept. 1, 1790+ 





THe CENSOR. 
NuMBER X. 
Wo unto himthat givethhis Neigh- 


bor drink ; that putteft thy Bottle to 
him, and makeft him drunken alfo! 


SACRED Writ. 


: is an obfervation not lefs juft 
thay common, that the greateit 
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events moft frequently owe their 
origin to very trifling incidents ; 
or are terminated by as immateri 
circumitances. 
_ A prince, for inftance, fhall lofe 
a kingdom through a little caprice, 
ambition, or avarice. 

The navigator, bya fmall defect 
of conduét, thall futter thip wreck. 

An hour’s delay, in taking the 
field, thall occafion a defeat; or the 
fuperior condué, or valor, of a fin- 
gle individual, thall procure a vic- 
tory. 

In like manner, a little inatten- 
tion to time,place,or circumftances, 


- fhall precipitate us into guilt; ora 


moment's vigilance, or prudence, 
fhall preferve our innocence. 

As when virtue is aflailed by vice, 
to parley with the foe, is to give up 
the conteft; while initant flighr 
would be to repel the affault. 

Or, as not‘to fupprets the firft 
emotions of evil, is to give it a coun- 
tenance next toa compliance ; io 
to be regardleis of its iuggeitions, 
is to efcape its power. 

A difregard, therefore of watch- 
fulnefs, or wiidom, in many actions 
of lite, which, in themielves, may 
be deemed unimportant, fhall difap- 
point our hopes ; rob us of virtue, 
or occafion our deftruction. 

So convinced of the juftnefs of 
this remark was an infpired teacher, 
that, for the prefervation of our vir- 
tue, he counfels us to avoid even 
** the appearance of evil.”? 

The falutary effects of fuch con- 
duét, would be evident in number- 
lefs particulars ; butin no one, per- 
haps, more confpicuous, than in 
our prefervation from the fin of in- 
temperance. 

For our propenfity to intoxica- 
tion is rather acquired, than natu- 

ral. It is a paffion unknown to thofe 
who are not acquainted with {piritu- 
ous liquors, or drugs which have 
not a fimilar effect. 

Such people have no perceptions 
of the nature of inebriation, until 
they have been taught it by art,and 


generally they become devoted to ° 


ut only by practice. 
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In avoiding, therefore, fuch oc- 
cafions as lead to intoxication, we 
avoid becoming flaves to a vice fo 
difgraceful to humanity; fo attend: 
ed by mifery ! 

Unfortunately it happens thatma- 
ny of thofe inns, inftituted for the 
reception of ftrangers, become fe- 
minaries, not only to initiate per- 
fons into this evil, but alfo to per- 
feé them in its practice. 

It is within fuch buildings, that 
men often diipate their wealth ; 
difcard their honor; refign their 
innocence ; defpife each law, hu- 
man and divine; confume their 
health ; relinquifh their powers of 
reafon, and even pierce thepielves 
with the arrow of death there 
being no phyfical truth leis to be 
controverted, than that the immo- 
derate ufe of intoxicating liquor, is 
the primary caufe of feveral mala- 
dies which become fatal to our lives. 

Every one,thcrefore,muft confefs 
that toe great an attention cannot 
be paid in the licencing fuch houf- 
es, in refpect of their number, and 
the charaéter alfo of their proprie- 
tors: And efpecially, when it is 
confidered, that to prevent vice is 
to practife virtue ; and that, when 
practicable, not to attempt a fup- 
preflion of evil, is to give it our ap- 
probation and fupport. 

To the praife, however, of fome 

erfons of this profeflion, it mut 
be acknowledged, that by their con- 
duct, they feem to regard the inat- 
tention of their vocation ; and tef- 
tify, that they revere the dilares 

of conicience, or, at leaft are go- 
verned by principles of humanity. 

With refpect to thofe of an op- 
pofite character, who can fuoffer 
themfelves to attain wealth, or a 
fubliftence, at the expence of their 
own integrity, and reputation, and 
of every thing eitimable to others, 
their infamy is fuch as cannot be 
exprefled ; and their offence great- 

_ er, perhaps, than they may be wil- 

ling to admit of. 

But it is an inconteftible truth, 

that the tempters to vice, and its 

abettors, are equally culpable with 
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the principal; And that, not to pre- 
vent the perpetration: of iniquity, 
when in our power, is to become 
an aceomplice in the crime. 

Shoulda phrenetic,todeprive him- 
felf ot life, make application for a 
potion to effect his defign ; and, 
privy to his intention, thould the 
vender of the poifon for the lucre of 
gain, comply with the requett, what 
opimon would be entertained of his 
humanity, virtue or merit? 

And it, for the death of the mur- 
dered fon of Adam, the arch apof- 
tate fpirit ot darknefs is efteemed 

uilty of muarder,what epithet lefs 
than that of a murtherer, can be ap- 
propriated to the man, who, with 
deliberation, for pecumary confid- 
erations, fhall mintiter to a fellow- 
citizen the imebriating draught, 
when coufcious it will put a period 
to his life, and be productive of 
wretchedneis to others ¥ 

And what punithment muft a- 
wait thefe companions in guilt? 
What miferies, indeed, can exceed 
their demerits ? 





For the Chriftian’s Scholar's and 
Farmer's Magazine. 


REFLECTIONS om BEAUTY. 


YTHE ideas entertained of beauty, 
are various, and often to each 
other, moft oppofite. 

But whatever diverfity there may 
be, in this reipect, among the in- 
habitants of any one kingdom, it is 
obfervable that, nationally, mao- 
kiod more fenfibly difagree in this 
particular. ’ 

The extreme finall foot for in- 
ftance, which, at Pekin, is eiteem- 
ed the principal ornament o, female 
beauty; or the height, groffnes, 
broad forehead, fmall fiat eyes, 
fhort nofe, large ears, and long 
beard of aman, there alfo re arded 
as moft handiome, would be far 
from being ¢fteemed beautiful, or 
even comely in London, 

In like manner, that medium of 
ftature and corpulence,elegant pro- 
portion, iprightly afped, delicacy 


and fymmetry of features, fo much 
admired with us, would be dife- 
fteemed in China. 

Beauty, therefore, depends on 
the conceptions we have of it; it 
hath no fixed ftandard ‘whereby to 
afcertain its perfection; its attrac- 
tions are local ; it is extremely pre- 
carious, and in itfelf, hath not any 
intrinfic excellence. 

It may, perhaps, with fome de- 
gree of propriety, be compared to 
the finely fhaded, beauteous tranfi- 
ent colours of the rainbow, which 
fo enchant the eye, and amufe the 
mind ; but which, by an accidental 
interpolition of a cloud, or on the 
decline of the luminary, which 1s 
the fource of their brilliancy, dif 
appear and leave usin pofletlon of 
no permanent good; except hap- 
pily,the contemplation of the works 
of Omnipotence. 

Happy would it be, were the 
charms of beauty always as inno~ 
cent or uleful, as are thele inimita- 
ble colours of light. 

Though in themfelves indeed, e- 
qua'ly innocent, through the inter- 
vention of evil, how often have they 
been the fource of public calamity 
and private woe? 

The beauties of Helena, for ex- 
ample, gave deftruation to Troy; 
and the graces of Rofamond, jea- 
loufy and rage to a Britith Queen. 

There cannot be any teitimony 
more evident of a defeét of wildom, 
than to fuffer beauty to occafion 
pride. 

This robs it of its charms, and 
expotes its pofleflor to contempt ; 
while modefty and virtue, thall add 
to its luftre, and render its power 
almoft irrefiftable. 

However beauty may be defired, 
it is poflefled only by few; and 
where it hath been withheld by na- 
ture, it cannot be acquired by art. 

But not fo is it with the beauties 
of the mind ; fortunately, they are 
more or lefs at the command of eve- 


’ ry one; and when obtained, ex- 


ceed the perfections of the perfon, 
as much in excellence, as doth the 
foul uae body, or virtue, Vice. 
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It is mentioned, that Confucious 
was aflured by acertain prince,were 
it in his power to change the ap- 
pearance of this fage, he would 
confer on him all the jurpafhng beau- 
ty of a youthful favorite, then in his 
prefence. ' 

The philofopher replied, ‘ he did 
not wilh the change.’ ‘ The ex- 
terier part of aman,’ he added, ‘is 
but of little confequence to the pub- 
lic good.’—* What would you re- 
queit then? replied the monarch.’ 
— I would defire,’ anfwred he, 
in all the members of the empire 
that juftfymmetry which conititutes 
the beauty of government, and pre- 
ferves the body politic fromaitate of 
deformity.’ 

A man of wifdomgwill not difqui- 
et himfelf, becaufe his perfon is not 
beauteous ; but be anxious by rec- 
titude of heart, and acts of benevo- 
lence, to render his conduct amia- 
ble to men ; and by deeds of piety, 
acceptable to God. The enjoyment 
of whofe favors he confiders will 
remain, when the body fhall have 
mingled with the duft; and even 
nature itfelf, fhall be enfeebled by 
years, and decay through the pow- 
of ume. 





For the Chriitian’s, Scholar’s, and 
Farmer’s Magazine. 
An ESSAY on FAME. 
F the feveral propenfities of the 
mind, that for honor, or fame, 
is not the leait influential on our 
conduct, and, when governed by 
wiidom, is attended with the moft 
happy confequences ; but-impelled 
by lly, is often productive of evil 
to others, and anxiety, forrow and 
difappointment to ourfelves. 

Thofe who are in queft of that 
honor only which is limited by ume, 
though it is gacentng purlued fre - 
quently perceive it eludes the em- 
brace, and that their toil is compen- 
faced by difgrace, chagrin, or in- 
gratitude. oh 

But few perfons poflefs abilities, 
either natural or acquired which 
qualify them, in an eminent degree 
to rife fuperior to their cotempora- 
ries in laudable attalamcuis ; and 
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fuch is their unhappinefs, that their 
own inattention or weaknefs, fhall, 
in one fatal moment, dive ft them of 
the acquifition of years ; or malevo- 
lence and envy detract from their 
merit, and withhold the applaufe 
to which they are entitled, 

Illiberal and indolent minds take 
pleafure in beholding the retrograde 
iteps of thofe who are afcending the 
fummuit of fame, and, witha defo 
fition of malice, with to deprive oth- 
ers Of the enjoyment of that, of 
which they are themfelves incapa- 
ble, or defpair of attaining. 

Theperfon however,who prompt- 
ed by falfe ambition, becomes.acan- 
didate tor glory,and is difappointed 
of his hopes, provided his actions 
are not inimical to the felicity of 
mankind, merits a charaéter infi- 
nitely more refpetable than thofe 
who fuffer themfelves to be render- 
ed ufelefs by floth, or pernicious 
by vice. 

Oftentatious charity may relieve 
the diftrefled ; the fcience of the 
vain direct the ignorant, and, in- 
terefted deeds of heroifm fhall be 
the falvation of an empire; while 
inactivity is advantageous to no one; 
impiety = ape hen virtue and 
tyranny rob us of libert ropert 
and life itlelf. mare 

But fhould earthly ambition af- 
cend the pinnacle of fame,—how 
fleeting will be its enjoyment! 

How {oon fhall it be relinquifhed! 


And how futile will be the hifto- 
ric page to perpetuate the deed of 
valor, and feeble the power of mar- 
ble to preferve the hero’s portrait 
or infcription ! . 

By the obliterating hand of time 
they will be defaced, and. by its 
ftrength will even nature itfelf be 
diffolved. 

Not fo hall it be with that honor 
which is derived from above. More 
refulgent fhall it be by age, and, 
like the human foul, uninjured will 
it fubfift amidft the diffolution of 
elements,—** the wreck of matter, 
and crath of worlds.” 

And how iublime maft be the en- 
joyment of that hevor, which fhall 
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be conferred by unerring wifdom, 
and whofe duration will be immor- 
tal ! ge so which will give an 


acceflion of joy tothe aagelsof light; 
be the envy of the fpirits of dark- 
nefs, and fill with aftonifhment the 
fouls of perdition! 
. What thankfulnefs fhould poffefs 
the heart when it is confidered that 
fuch is the divine benelicence, that 
| fame is equally attainable 
by the noble and ignoble; the Jearn- 
ed and illigerate; the wealthy and 
the indigent! 

That, without diftinGion of cha- 
raters, it is condefcenfively decla- 
red, that “ thofe who honor God 
he will honor!’’ 

And,as it is alfo expreffed, “ that 
fach as defpife him thall be lightly 
efteemed,”’ be covered with ever- 
lafting infamy; with what ardor of 

ion, humility and fincerity, 
ould we offer up, on the divine 
altar, our incenfe of praife and ado- 
sation ;—perform to the heavenly 
majefty our obligations of love, du- 
ty and gratitude! 

‘Happy the beings whofe honor 
with their fervice is thus conjoined! 

‘Highly favored is the man, who, 
however infamous have been his 
dceds, may yet be enrolled, even 
in the facred annals of fame! 

Permiting wiidom to direét his 
counfels, zeal to animate his breaft, 
and care to attend his fteps, he will 
honor his Creator, revere himéelf, 
and become an heir of happinefs in- 
conceivable and uncreafing, and of 
glory inexpreflible and untading! 


eT 
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* This day be bread and peace my lot, 
* All elfe beneath the fun, _ 
Thou know’ ft if bef beflow’d or 


not ; 
** And may thy will be done.” 


ie is 2 common complaint with 
mankind that they are perpetu- 
ally tormented with vexation aad 


Sena how cauticus foe- 
ver they may be to prevent them 
They feem well inclined to remove 
all blame from themfelyes, and are 
not unwilling fometimes to accufe 
Providence in the government of 
the world, which they think might 
be managed to mach advan- 
tage. ‘They would have the order 
of things inverted, and even the 
very elements fubfervient to their 
pleafure, «vhich, perhaps, is placed 
only in fome vain imagination, or 
irregular caprice. 

The truth is, we are very apt to 
deceive ourfelves,bypurfuing every 
looie defire and wandering appe- 
tite, and while we think we are lay- 
ing a fure foundation of happinefs, 
for want of fufficient knowledge, 
we fpend our whole labor in vain, 
and build all our hope upon the un- 
certain objects of fancy. Thus we 
reject the natural and proper fatif- 
factions of our kind, temperance, 
faith, honefty, generofity ; and em- 
brace luxury, treachery, ambition, 
covetouinefs ; yet fometimes even 
in the purfuit of thefe falfe images of 
happinefs, our better genius pre= 
vails, and we are led by an unfeen 
power to the enjoyment of our tru- 
eft good. 

While in this train of thinking, 
the moon began to fhine into my 
window, which was open, accom~ 


panied with a numberlefs variety of 


twinkling ftars, which diffufed their 
beams all over the firmament. The 
filent majefty of the night, the ful- 
nefs of the moon, together with 
thofe innumerable drops of light, 
which feemedtobefcatteredthrough 
the infinite {paces of the fkies, in a 
kind of beautiful confufion, filled 
my mind with an agreeable admira- 
tion of the Deity ; and as I contem- 


plated the filence and repofe which 


were diffufed over all the wide pro- 
fpeé&t, I was fenfibly feized with a 
ntle flumber, in which 1 had the 
ollowing vifion. ; 
ty found mytelf upon a hill,around 


which was the moft beautiful pro- 
fpect I had ever feen : At a diftance 
was the ocean, upwards from which 
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my eye followed a large navigable 
river ; and upon its banks an im- 
perial city adorned with towers, 
temples, and lofty palaces. I had 
immediately a great inclination to 
go forward to that beautiful city, 
which feemed to be the queen of 
many nations. Before me, at the 
bottom of the hill, were three wayss 
one on the right hand, which led 
down through rows of gay floarifh 
ing lime-trees into a flowery mea~ 
dow, which feemed to be extended 
as far as I could fee. On the left 
hand, exactly oppofite to the form 
er, was another path, which feemed 
pretty much ufed, and yet was hor 
rid and rough with thorns and bri- 
ars, which were laid over the way. 
Rocksand precipices, and dark caves 
and frightful pailages, feemed to 
make a journey that way very un- 
comfortable. Strait before me was 
the third road, not fo wide as the 
two former, nor fo much ufed, which 
yet feemed to lead directly to the 
city, whether I was defirous to go. 
As I was very anxious which of 
the three ways to take, I faw ata 
diftance, in the ftraight road, a per- 
fon of a good appearance, whom I 
knew to be Virtue, by her drefs and 
modeft behavior: perceiving the 
ftate of uncertainty I was in, grace 
fully advancing, fhe {poke after this 
manner : 

I know, fays fhe, you are going 
to the temple of Contentment, 
though your curiofity leads you to 
that city, which you fee before you 
at a diftance. I faw you coming 
down the hill, and made hafte to 
you, leaft you fhould take either of 
the other ways, which would have 
difappointed you. That way, con 
tinued the, pointing to the left- 
hand, leads to danger, through 
gloomy vales and rugged paflages. 
hither the malicious, wrathfu!, 
and thofe who are hurried by vio- 
lent paflions are carried ; and that 
way too, melancholy brings her vo- 
taries to the regions of defpair. 
This way, pointing to the right, 
a with gaity, luxury and 

civioufnels, leads through (milog 
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groves, and walks ftrewed with 


flowers. ‘The beginning is plea- 
fant, but the end deftruéctive. fe 
leads through mazes and labyrinths, 
and at length comes into thofe dii- 
mal places, whither the left hand 
way goes by a fhorter journey. 
Pleafure herfelf, ufually fits ar the 
entrance, aad entices the imprudent 
and unweary by fair promifes and 
alluring fpeeches. Be not furprifed, 
faid the, nor fear any thing froay 
me; [ am the fifter of rhat religioa, 
which came down from heaven a- 
bout two thoufand years ago, to 
teach manking the way thither. 
it is for her 1 am here, to fhew you 
the way to happinefs ; follow me 

and though you will meet fome dif- 
ficulties, be aflured you thall over- 
come them all, and find your jour- 
ney ealy and delightful : * Her 
ways are ways of pleafantnefs, and 
ali her paths are peace.’ 

As we proceeded, | began to fhew 
fome inclination of going towards 
the right-hand, farther into the 
grove, when my guide, looking fe- 
rioufly upon me with fome concern, 
bid me beware going too far that 
way alone, for it would lead me 
dowato the paths of pleafure. But 
if I had a great defire of feeing a 
little farther into the grove, the 
would attend me willingly. As the 
faid this, the led me down a long 
walk, at the end of which wasa 
marble itatue with two faces, one 
looking each way. This, fhe told 
me, was Indifference ; and here, 
fays fhe, we muit fiop. Then, 
pointing with her hand, fhe thewed 
me at a diftance, a rifing ground 
fet out in — walks and parter- 
res, with fountains between, and 
rows of trees all around. In the 
middle was a young man, drefled 
fantaftically with {ilk and ribbons 
his head was crowned with a chap- 
let of flowers, and he was followed 
bya company of beautiful nymphs, 
dancing didorderly to foft airs and 
wanton matic. I would fain have 
followed them, but my guide 
fnatching me by the arm, led me 
back again ; and croling the mid~ 
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dle way, we defcended into a clofe 
valley, iurrounded withblack woods, 
at the farther end of which was a 
dark cave, which nature had formed 
out of the hanging rocks,” which 
feemed to have their tops broken 
and ready to tall ; at the end of this 
difmal cavern, where we came again 
into open air, was a vaft lake, whole 
waters were biack and immoveable. 
And now, I thought, the face of 
nature was changed ona fudden. 
The hollow wiads whiitled among 
the broken rocks, and inftead of 
that pleafing brightnefs and fun- 
fhine which [ obferved before ; the 
moon now was feated high in her 
meridian, and wave an obicure light, 
which was partly ftopped, and part- 
ly admitted, through the clorfters 
of an old ruined monaftery. Under 
the cloifters I faw a woman in the 
drefs and habit of a nun, fitting up- 
on a grave-{itone ; fhe had her eves 
fixed upon a little ftream, which 
murmured at her feet, and feemed 
as if fhe liftened to the tolling of a 
bell, which was heard from a dif- 
tance over the long lake. I could 
not obferve that fhe moved, but fat 
in the fame pofture all the while we 
walked by, without taking any no- 
tice of us ; I was much concerned, 
and had not my guide reproved me, 
I fhould have fat down, and ftayed 
with her; who, taking me by the 
hand, led me back again into the 
fame place in the middle way, from 
whence we firit declined. She faw 
1 was folicitous to know what could 
be the meaning of fuch exceffive 
joy in one place, and fo much fad- 
nefs in the other; and after fhe had 
given me fuch marks of favor, as 
might encourage me to hear her 
with attention, fhe thus began. 
That perfon, fays ihe, whom we 
faw frit, attended with nymphs, 
with fo mach jollity and wanton 
mirth, was Gaiety ; the forrowful 
perfon was Melancholy. They are 
neither of them, you fee, far re- 
moved from the way that leads to 


‘€ontentment: but the former is 


os to run too far in the paths of 
pleafure, and when once he gets 
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bevond the temple, that had this 
in{eription over the entrance, “ lo 
the unknown God,”’ he forgets re- 
ligion, without which it is impof- 
fible ever to arrive at contentment, 
and deviates into atheifm. Melan- 
choly, on the other hand, is full of 
fuperitition, and by the force of a 
certain gloominefs of temper, 1s 
fometimes feen to wander farther 
into the horrors of the wood, to- 
wards the manfions of enthufiafim : 
and contrary to atheifm (who be- 
lieves nothing is to be attributed 
to God and Providence) continual- 
ly fills her imagination with ghatt- 
ly {peatres and hedious forms of the 
Deity, and will fometimes torture 
herielf, as if fhe thought the Su- 
preme Being was delighted with 
the unhappinefs of his creatures. 
But do you (fays the, looking fted- 
faitly upon me) remember, that 
though thefe two different ways 
feem not much feparated from the 
middle path of virtue, yet they lead 
to places far diftant, and both at laft 
end in mifery. “* Search yourown 
heart diligently, and think often 
upon thefe things. _I fee you have 
that focial principal ftrongly im- 
prefled upon your mind, of being 
pleafed with accommodating your- 
felf to the genius and inclinations of 
others, and being moved with cor- 
refpondent dilpofitions. But evea 
this, however good in itfelf, and 
though it be the fource of much 
fatisfaction, muft yet be carefully 
tempered and well-regulated, left 
by encrealing your pleafures it con- 
founds your reafon. Have courage, 
fays the, raifing her voice, and take 
care of your own fteps, while you 
follow me up this hill.’ } 
After a fhort labor at the begin- 
ning, and as foon as I had mene 
mvlelf to my guide, with a willing 
refolution to climb up the hill, t 
erceived myfelf more eafy than 
ion and trod, as it were, upon 
a plain; when lifting up my eyes, 
I found the mountain was removed: 
Not far before us the temple. of 
Contentment rofe upon a row of 
marble pillars of the Dorick ordes- 
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It was fituated on a rifing ground, 


and every thing about it was filled 
with the moft agreeable delight. 
The trees were intermixed in the 
plains, without any order, but that, 
in which nature had planted them ; 
while the little birds fung in their 
branches, and clear rivulets watered 
their roots. The fun fhone with 
an unufual brightnels, and variega- 
ted the trees with a chearful ver~ 
dure. There was a fquare court 
before the temple, and on each fide 
a walk, which faced the front of a 
ftatue of white marble ; onthe left 
was Exercife, with a bow in her 
hand, and a quiver full of arrows at 
her fhoulder. On the right was the 
dtatne of Contemplation ; her looks 
were ereCted towards heaven, and 
in her hand was a large book, aad 
upon the back of it was writtca in 
letters of gold, ‘‘ ‘The Bible.”” O- 
ver the door of the temple wa 
this infeription, ‘‘ Worihip God.” 
Through the veftibule we came into 
a large round hall; the walls were 
white and clean, but unadorned. 


Ataconvenient diftance, were pla> 


ced here alfo, two other ftatues of 
white marble ; one of Wiidom, the 
other of Good.Nature. A marble 
arch divided this room from the 
next, which formed another front 
to the temple ; over the arch was 
written in golden letters, “ Know 
thyfelf”’ Overthe door of the front 
Jalfo read, ** Dare ftranger to def- 
pife riches.”” As I was itanding be- 
fore this front, which lay open as 
the other to a large {quare court, I 
{pied an old man witha great num- 
ber of bags under his arm ; fome 
were faftened to his girdle, with the 
weight of which fhe could fcarcely 
walk. His countenance was much 
diftorted with care and anxicty. 
He came flowly forward, and as he 
drew nearer, I perceived him to be 
Covetoufnels. Ashe ftood at a {mall 
diftance from the door, he looked 
wp with pain and read the infcrip- 
tion, which he had no fooner done, 
than I obferved his vifage was dif- 
torted into a thoufand horrid forme ; 
Vou. ll. No. 4. 
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and after having carefully counted 
all his bags, and tied them fatter, he 
went away with great uneafineds. 
As the old man was going off, he 
was met by a pale man, and almoft 
naked except only a tew tattered 
rags, which were tied about his 
waift, His name was Poverty. He 
caft an envious look upon the old 
man with his bags, and without 
coming any nearer to the temple, 
went back into the gloomy vale of 
defpair. The next that appeared 
was a very beautiful lady, in a gilt 
coach with fix fine horfes ; the was 
drefled in a rich brocade, with dia- 
monds and jewels, her name was 
Pride. She offered herfelf very 
gracefully to a venerable old man, 
who ftood on that fide the temple tuo 
admit firangers. He defired her 
to diimils her attendants; and fur- 
ther explained to her the ufeful in- 
{cription written over the arch with- 
i the temple. Upon this, cafting 
a {cornful imile, the ordered her 
coachman 4o.drive away. To this 
fucceeded three female companions. 
They advanced with equal fteps, 
and 1eemed to have the fimilitude 
of fiiters. Their gefture was de- 
cent and compofed, their counte- 
nances open avd eafy, and their 
whole behavior graceful and amia- 
ble ; one of them had a cornucopia 
in her hand and was called Benevo- 
lence ; the other two were Tempe- 
rance and Chearfulneis. They de- 
fired admittance with peculiar moe 
defty, and acertain air of fatisfac- 
tion, which fhewed they could not 
be refufed : accordingly they went 
into the temple, and were placed a- 
mong the few who had been before 
admitted. Here J felt an unfpeaka- 
ble fatisfaction, which arifing from 
the fenfe of my own happinefs, and 
of thofe who were with me in the 
temple, broke forth into the follow- 
ing rhapfody. 

Hail, happy fields! delightful 
plains ! fit manfons of the good 
and wile ! And you, ye facred 
groves, all hail! Gladly 1 now ap- 
pened pee peaceful thades, and 
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tread your blifsful walks with fe- 
cret joy, while in deep contempla- 
tion, calm and compofed, yet with 
foft raptures filled, in thought fe- 
rene, I view an unmixed beauty 
diffufed over all your regions ; and 
reflecting on the gladnefs you in- 
{pire, adore the genius of the place. 
Hail, ifovereign good ! fupreme 
caufe ! Sole author and creator of 
whatever is amiable! Thyfelf all 
love! who deigneft to unveil thytelf 
here in thy works, and with com- 
municated grace makeft every thing 
feem lovely! From thee the clear 
tranfparent ftreams flow down the 
hills, watering the fruitful plains : 
‘The trees from thee receive their 
various green, {miling with chear- 
ful verdure, whilftinnumerable birds 
fing joyous in their branches! The 
oves refound with harmony! the 
eavens fhed their pureft influence ! 
and vernal airs awakening all the 
fecret powers of nature, unfold the 
{welling buds, and fill the heart of 
man with gladnefs |! Great light of 
heaven! thou image of original 
brightnefs ! how gladly I behold 
they beams! with what amazing 
progrefs doft thou fpread invigo- 
rating heat and genial life, widaly 
diffufed through all thy fpacious 
fyftem ! and like the all bounteous 
mind that formed thee, poureft thy 
foft light, and kindly warmth on 
all! The juft and the unjuft alike 
partake thy beams, yet with differ- 
ent effects ; by thefe thy beauties 
are unfeen,thy charmsunfelt : while 
thofe, exalted by thy all-enlivening 
rays, afcend to heaven their proper 
feat, and viewing the eternal fprin 
of light, confefs their beams deriv 
from thence, 2nd own with joy thine 
and their great Creator! Hail, fove- 
reign good ! fupreme caufe ! with 
thee my thoughts begin, with thee 
fhall end : for they too are derived 
from thee ; thy workmanfhip, al- 
mighty artift! Thou author and 
difpofer of mankind ! thee they ac- 
knowledge and invoke, owning thy 
power as univerfal as thy goodnefs ; 
who through the dark and intricate 
ways of this frail ftate lcadeft us to 
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life immortal ! Thy Providence is 
confpicuous in the order of the 
world, where each thing, well pro- 

rtioned, agrees in the fame de- 
ign, confpiring to e the 
beauty and tion of the whole 
Thou, unconfined to place, givelt 

race and harmony to all things ; 
this univerfal frame, this fpacious 
world thy temple! In a fmall part 
of which, beauteous though finall, 
thou hait placed man, thy inferior 
prieft, to offer up his ‘iovtal praife, 
and moved with itude to adore 
thy goodnefs ; till raifed by thy all- 
forming care, and cherifhed by thy 
bounteous favor, he, by degrees 
advances to an higher place, fill 
rifing nearer to perfeétion; whilft 
fitly with juft order and unerring 
laws thou diftributeft to him here 
the various forts of pain and plea- 
fure ; till aatepes and oe to 
purer joys, he may, at at- 
tracted co thyfelf, aa fatisfied with 
thy perfections. 
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A Letter from a Fatuer to his 
Son. 
DEAR SON, 


O* all queftions from a tender 
parent, none can be more pro- 
perly propofed to you, who are juft 
upon the verge of manhood, than 
thefe: Whither are you going? 
What good have you in view ? To 
what end do you propofe to live? 
What is your chief confolation ? 
Which is the only way to true fe- 
licity ? What thoughts have you 
about religion? It is an important 
fubje&t. It has God for its author, 
whom the witeft men would in vain 
attempt to find out, but from the 
revelation he has made of himfelf. 

Nor has this facred fcience God 
tor its author only, but alfo for its 
fubject and ultimate end, becaufe 
the knowledge of him, and his wor- 
fhip, comprehends the whole of re- 
ligion ; the beatific vifion of him 
includes in it the whole of our hap- 


pinefs, and that happinels is at la& 
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refolved into the divine grace and 
bounty. And this is that day-ipring 
from on high, which hath vifited 
us, to give light to them which fit 
in darknefs, and in the fhadow of 
death, to guide our feet in the way 
of peace. That peace is true hap- 
pinefs, and the way of peace is true 
religion : concerning which I fhall 
offer you a few thoughts. Firit, 
you are to obferve, that man is not 
a lawlefs creature, but capable of a 
law, and actually fubject to one. 
This expreflion conveys no harth, 
nor difhonorable idea; nay, this fub- 
je4tion is fo far from being a bur- 
den, that itis the greatel honor to 
you. To be capable of a law, is the 
mark and ornament of an intelligent 
rational foul, and that which diftin- 
ifhes it from brutes ; it evidently 
i fes an intercourfe with heaven; 
and tolive actually under the direc- 
tion of religion and the law, is the 
great ornament of human life, and 
what diftinguifhes it from the irre- 
gular conduct of the brute creation. 
Brute creatures devour one ano- 
ther without blame, becaufe they 
have no law; but, as Juvenal ob- 
ferves, ** Men alone, of all other 
earthly creatures, as they derive 
their reafon fromthehigheft heaven, 
are venerable for their under{tand 
ing, which renders them capable of 
enquiring into divine things, and 
qualifies them for learning arts, and 
reducing them to prattice.’’ Hence 
it appears, that you were born fub- 
ject to religion, and an eternal law 
of nature. For fince our bleffed 
Creator has thought proper to en- 
due us with a mind and underftand- 
ing, and powers fufficient for that 
purpofe, we are bound by an indif- 
penfible law, to acknowledge the 
primary and eternal fountain of our 
own being, and of all created things; 
to love him above al! other objcéts, 
and obey his commands without 
referve or exception. So that in 
this very law of nature is founded 
a ftrong obligation upon us to give 
due obedience to every divine po- 
fitive inftitution, which he {hall 
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think proper to add for fecuring the 
purpofes of religion and equity. 

It is not my intention to ipeak 
here of our redemption by Chnift, 
the only begotten Son of God; it 
is fufficient to obferve, that our 

reat Redeemer has delivered us 
ae the chains of fin and death, 
but has, by no means, diflolved the 
bonds of religion, and the everlaft- 
ing law of nature: thefe, indeed, 
are, in many refpects, ftrengthened 
and confirmed by this redemption. 

On the truth and excellency of 
our religion you may confult a great 
many learned writers, both ancient 
and modern. It is exceeding plain, 
from its own internal evidence, that, 
of all the forms of religion which 
have appeared, there is none fo ex- 
cellent as that of Chriftianity which 
we profeis, wherein we glory, and 
in which we think ourfelves happy, 
amidit all the troubles of the world: 
there is none fo certain and infalli- 
ble with regard to its hiftory ; fo 
fublime with regard to its mytteries; 
fo pure and gerfedct in its precepts ; 
or fo venerable for the grave fimpli- 
city of its rights and worfhip : nay, 
it appears evident, that this religion 
alone is, in every refpeA, incompa- 
rably preferable to every other. It 
remains then, my dear fon, that you 
become atrue Chriftian! If you will 
be happy, be a real Chriftian! 

Your's, &c. 
MENTOR, 
V———— 
SUPERSTITION. 
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EING come to Veletre (fev 

G. a’ E-milliam, at page 71,10 
in his fecond volume of Tie J rivceds 
of the Romifh Monks) the Abbot 
took up his iodging with one of his 
friends, and I repaired to an inn, 
near the Piazza. My hoft aiked me 
if ] had not a mind to fee the cere- 
mony, which was to be celebrated 
the next day at the Dome; (tothey 
call the cathedral churches in Iealy) 
he told mic, there was a t bel 
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to be baptized, whereofa great lord 
was to be the god-father, and a lady 
of quality the god-mother, and that 
there would be a great appearance 
of the nobility, who had been invit- 
ed to the folemnity from all parts. 
I had before this feen bells baptized 
jn France, but becaufe I knew that 
the Italians furpafs all other nations 
in the magnificence of their ceremo- 
nies, and that they commonly fea- 
fon them with a double proportion 
of fuperftition, I refolved to fee it 
baptized, and with that defign I ttaid 
the next day at Veletre. I wentto 
the church in the morning, to take 
a view of the preparatives, that had 
taken up a whole week, which I 
found to be great and fumptuous 
indeed. The bell was placed at the 
Jower end of the body of the church, 
hanging upon two gudgeons, cover- 


ed with rich hangings of velvet, of 


a violet colour, and the bell itfelf, 
was accoutred with a kind of robe 
of the fame ftuff. There were two 
theatres built on each fide of it, for 
the muficians, and an amphitheatre 
for the ladies, who were to be pre- 
fent at the ceremony. ‘The pillars 
and walls of the church were richly 
adorned, with curious fheets of filk, 
and pictures. Near the bell, was 
erected an altar, and uponit lay a 
white fatin robe, which was to be 
putuponthe bell, as foon as it fhould 
be baptized, with a great and fair 
garland of flowers: ‘There were al- 
fo upon the altar a Roman ritual, a 
cenfer, and a veflel with holy water ; 
and round about the altar rich vel- 
vet elbow chairs for the priefts, who 
were to perform the ceremony. Juft 
over againft it, a throne was feen 
moit magnificently hung, for the 
syrod-father and god-mother of the 
bell. About ten o’clock the com- 
panv came, and having taken their 
feveral places, the priefts begantheir 
fundion. He who officiated was a 
bifhon in pertibus, whom the bifhop 
of Veletre, being at that time very 
fick, had deputed for this purpofe, 
avd his chur was placed unon the 
fieps ot the hieh altar. He began 
the fill pialm, which was continued 


bythe mufic. Thefe pfalms, which 
may be feen in the Roman ritual, 
have as much reference to the bap~ 
tizing of a bell, as to the baptizing 
of the moon; the prophet David, 


ey probably having never had the 
lea 


notion of the baptifm of bells. 
After the pfalms were ended, the 
bifhop began the bleffing of holy 
water, to fanctify it in the firtt place, 
to the end that afterwards it might 
fanctify the bell alfo. This benedic~ 
tion is very long, and no lefs ridi- 
culous; which being finifhed, the 
bifhop and priefts dipt fpunges in 
it, with which they rubbed over the 
bell, from the top to the bottom 
within and without. They repeate 

in the mean time many prayers, 
which {peak of nothing elfe but hea- 
venly bleflings, that are to purify, 
fanctify, and confecrate the bell;— 
Ut hoc tintinnabulum, fay they, ce- 
lefti benedictione perfundere, purifi- 
care, fanfificare &F ae wy oe dig~ 
neris. That thou wouldeft be pleaf- 
ed to rinfe, purify, fanify, and con- 
Secrate this bell,with thy heavenly be- 
nediftion. ‘The bell being thus well 
wafhed, they dried it with clean 
napkins; and the bifhop having tak- 
en the viol of holy oils, which are 
thofe they blefs on Holy Thaurfday, 
for the whole year ‘following, he 
therewith anointed the crofs of me~ 
tal, which is on the top of the bell, 
inorder to make the devils fice at 
the found or ringing of it: Ut hoc 
audientes tintinnabulum tremifcant 
ES fuviant, ante crucis in eo depidium 
verillun: That hearing this bell they 
may tremble and flee, before the ban- 
ner of the at 4 defigned upon it.— 
He afterwards made feven other 
croffes with the faid oil, upon the 
outlide of the bell, and four on the 
infide. This done he made the god- 
father and god-mother draw near, 
and demanded of them in Iralian— 
Whether they were the perfons that 
prefented this bell to be confecrated ? 
W hohaving anfwered that they did; 
he then afked them, Whether the 
metal of the bell, and the wor!:man- 
{hen of it, had be: A Pp id for co the 
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Yea. They make this demand be- 
caufe it hath fometimes happened, 
that for want of payment, the work- 
men have feized and fetched away 
their be!ls, the very fame day, or the 
day after they were baptized, and 
have melted them down, to be em- 
ploved to profane ufes. The third 
quettion he afked of them, was—— 
Whether they believed all that the 
catholic, apoftolic, Roman church 
believes concerning the holinefs and 
virtueof bells? The anfwer to which 
was affirmative alfo. Jn the lait 
place, he demanded of them, what 
name they defired fhould be put up- 
on the bell? To which the lady «n- 
fwered, Mary. Then the bithop 
took two great filk ribbands, which 
had been taftened to the gudgeons 
of the bell, and gave each of them 
one in their hands, and proncunced 
with aloud and intelligible voice, 
the words of confecration, which 
are thefe: Confecretur & fanifice- 
tur fgnum iffud, in nomine Patri:, 
& Filii, & Spiritus Sundti, Amen. 
Let this fign be confecrated and fanc- 
tified in the name of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghoft, Amen. Then turn- 
ing himéelf to the ple, he faid, 
The name of this bell is AZary. 
Afterwards he takes the cenfer, and 
cenieth it on the outfide round a- 
bout, and afterwards put the cenfer 
under the bell, filling it with facred 
fumes, and repeating all the while 
prayers and invocations, that it 
might be filled with the dew of the 
holy fpirit. Tu foc tintinnabulum 
Soiritus fanGi rore perfunde, ut ante 
Sonitum illius femper fugiat bonorum 
inimicus. Do thou all be{prinkle this 





bell with the dew of thy hely Spit ity 


that at the found of it, the enemy o/ 
all good may aleways take his fight. 
—T he office was carried on with a 
great number of pialms, which they 
repeated; the mufic all the-while 
playing; and then the bifhop, to 
fhat up the whole ceremony, array- 
ed the bell with the white robe of a 
profelyte or convert,and with a loud 
voice read the gofpel of Mary and 
Martha; I foppofed at that time, 
the realon of thea rcading this goi- 
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1, was, becaufe the bell was cal- 
led Mary; but I have icen fince in 
the Roman ritual, that the fame gof- 

1 is read at the confecration of all 
Pelle, whatfoever their names be.— 
This is what I am aftonithed at, be- 
caufe that gofpel hath no reference 
to the ceremony. The whole fo- 
lemnity being thus ended, the bith- 
op gave his benediction, and the 
pricits received great prejents irom 
the god-father and god-mother. 

The do&rine of the church of 
Rome concerning bells, may be re- 
duced to the following points. The 
firft is, that they have merit, and 
pray God for the living and the 
dead. Secondly, That they produce, 
by a divine virtue conferred upon 
them, devotion in the hearts of be- 
lievers. Thirdly, That they drive 
away ftorms and tempefts; and in 
the fourth place, drive away devils. 





Conprecr orSr. Avaustin’s 
MoTtuHwer, Monica. 


T. AUGUSTIN, when he wrote 
of his mother, mentioned her 
enteel edlacation, and pious difpo- 
ition; her fubmiflive behavior to- 
wards her hufband; and afiduous 
care to bring him over to Chiiltian- 
ity, as well as by the pur.ty of her 
manners, a3 by other arguments. 
She bore with his failings, with fo 
much gentieneis and patience, as 
never to reproach him, expecting 
that Chniftianity would efiectually 
reform him. As he was naturally 
well difpoted, and very affectionate, 
fo he was extremely pathonate; yee 
fhe never oppoted his while he was 
inconiiderately angry ; but when he 
came to himielf, and the judged it 
proper, fhe would give him reafons 
tor her conduct. Thas the became 
a pattern to many ladies, whote hof- 
bands were much more gentle thaa 
her’s: and yet thefe, by their im- 
prudence, brought upon themielves 
evils which fhe avoided, to their ad- 
mirati m, for Pat: iclus Was never 
known to have been at variance with 
his wife. By this means the alfe 
gained ue favor of her mother. 
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in-law, whom fome of the fervants 
had endeavored toexatperate againft 
her. When occafion offered, fhe 
Jabored with much care to make 
peace between perfons at variance, 
concealing what fhe heard from each 
as a friend, and devulging nothing 
but what tended to reconciliation. 
‘The contrary of this is but too fre- 
quently practifed, for it is too com- 
mon for indifferent perfons to re- 
rtmore than was faid: But the 
humane mind will not be content to 
forbear increafing animofities by 
fuch reports, but will endeavor to 
put an end to them by putting the 
beft conftruGion upon what hasbeen 
related. “This, fays St.Auftin, was 
my mother’s practice, becaufe, thou, 
© God, didft inftrué her, as her 
interior and heavenly mafter, in the 
centre of her heart. At laft her 
wife conduct gained her hufband, 
and he becoming chafte, by becom- 
ing a Chriftian, fhe had no more 
caufe to lament thofe diforders 
which fhe had fo patiently borne, 
when he was yet an unbeliever. 

“* She was alfo a fervant of thy 
fervants; and all who knew her, 
praifed, honored, and loved thee 
in her, becaufe the holinefs of her 
life, gave them to underftand, that 
thou waft prefent in her heart : for, 
according to St. Paul’s defire from 
the more holy widows, fhe had but 
one hufband. She gave no lefs 
afhitance to her father and mother, 
than fhe had received from them : 
She governed her family with great 
piety: She gave proof of her good 
works by an exemplary virtue: 
She brought up her children with 
great care, bearing them again as 
often as fhe faw them ftraying from 
thee : And in fine, for fome time 
before her death, when we, who are 
thy fervants, (for thou alloweft us 
to take that name) dwelt together, 
after baptifm, in an unity, of which 
thy divine love was the bond, fhe 
was as careful of us all, as if we had 
all been her children, and vet was 
as fubmiflive towards us all, as if 


each of us had been her father.’? 


For the Chrifiian’s, Schelar’s, and 
Farmer’s Magazine. 


CHRISTIAN PESEVERANCE. 
THE NECESSITY OF IT. 


** Strive to enter in at the ftrait 
gate; for many, I fay unto you, will 
Seek to enter in,and fhall not be able?* 


iu we enquire into the reafons our 
Saviour had for delivering him- 
felf fo earneftly in the preceding 
words, we fhall find them all com- 
prized in this, viz. his affectionate 
defire for the falvation and happi- 
nefs of mankind. Regardlefs of fa- 
tisfying the defire of a curious en- 
quirer, whether few fhould be faved, 
he wifhes to engage his attention to 
a thing of more immediate concern; 
which was to ufe his utmoft endea- 
vors to be one of that number. As 
if he Rad faid, be not over anxious 
to pry into the fecret decrees of in- 
finite wifdom, but reft affured, that 
if you are truly defirous of a glori- 
ous immortality, and ufe the means 
afforded you by God for that pur- 
pofe; it is fufficient for you to know 
that this, and this only, befpeaks 
you one of thofe happy few, whom 
God hath promifed eternallyto blefs, 
To improve this exhortation, let us 
confider it as exprefsly alluding 
to the feftivals of the Jews; who, 
when they invited their friends, ad- 
mitted them to their refpective com- 
pany or apartment by entering by a 
narrowor ftrait gate; and theguefts 
being once entered, admittance for 
any others was pofitively refufed. 
Chrift makes ufe of this as a meta- 
phor, to fet forth the difficulty every 
one muft expect that wifhes to bea 
candidate forheaven andeternal ha 

pinef$. Benotcontent barelyto feek, 
or fondly to with for a refidence 
with me, in my Father’s kingdom, 
but ftrive earneftly to obtain it.— 
The entrance, though accefhble, to 
all that feek it in fincerity and truth, 
is neverthelefs fought in vain by the 
greater part of mankind ; becaufe 
they deem accefs to it fo eafy to be 
obtained; and upon this prefume, 
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either by indifference, or late _re- 
ntance, to ingratiate themfelves 
into the divine favor, and fo delude 
themfelves with the falfe hope of a 
future and heavenly reward. But 
how very different from this is the 
experience of thofe who have but 
lately entered upon the Chriftian 
warfare, or have fet themfelves ear- 
neftly to feck after God, and the 
things of another world? Often can 
they bear teftimony to the truth of 
our Saviour’s affertion, that ftrait is 
te, and narrow is the road 

that leads to life eternal. They find 
it not fo eafy a thing, as is generally 
reprefented, to be a true difciple of 
Chrift, or to be worthy of the Chrif- 
tian name. Many difficulties there 
are attendant upon this holy name 
by which they are called, which the 
carelefs unchriftian partof the world 
are utter itrangers to. No fooner, 
indeed, are they enlifted under 
Chrift’s banner, and promife, thro’ 
divine affiftance, to adhere ftedfaft- 
ly to his fervice, than they begin to 
receive fome aflault from one or o- 
ther of their fpiritual enemies. Ve- 
ry different is the appearahce of 
things now from what it was before. 
Perhaps for no other reafon than 
becaufe you have efpoufed the Chrif- 
tian caufe, enemies will arife from 
your neareft relations, and your foes 
will bécome thofe of your own 
houfe! Thofe who have hitherto 
profeffedthegreateft friendthip, will 
now begin to mention your very 
name with contempt! Efteem will 
ually decay, and like the blef- 

ed Saviour of the world, your very 
perfon become odious! But do the 
enemies of Chrift and his followers 
ftcp here; or is this all that renders 
an entrance into the New Jerufalem 
ftrait and difficult? No, behold them 
add to this f{cornful behavior fome 
intrigue to obftruct the Chriftian in 
his road to glory! Employed by the 
enemy of righteoufnels, they are 
continually forming fome ftratagem 
againft the new-born Chriftian, and 
leave no meats uneffayed that may 
tend to reduce him again into the 
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gall of bitternefs, or entangle hin 
in the bonds of iniquity! 

And what tends to encreafe the 
troubles of Chrift’s faithful fervants, 
is that conflict with their earthly 
members, mentioned by the apoftle, 
the * fleth ftriving againft the {pirit, 
and the fpirit apaintt the fefh’— 
This is that ftrait gate, by which all 
that wifhtoenter multhavemorethan 
human ftrength and ailiftance. Here 
dangers preient them{elves on eve- 
ry lide, and however vigilant or cir- 
cumipect the Chriftian may be, he 
will find it difficul: to, efcape them. 
Nay, to prove victorious over any 
one enemy of our falvation, either 
the world, the flefh or the devil, is 
a work of too arduous an undertak- 
ing for human itrength alone to ef- 
fect: and when any one has happily 
fucceeded in this attempt, he ought 
to fay, not unto me, O Lord, not 
unto me, but unto thy name be the 

raife!’ For certainly we mutt ac- 
owleian it wa# God’s grace that 
was fufficient for us herein, and that 
we endured the trial of our faith, by 
being comforted ‘vith his {piritual 
prefence, and fupported by his al- 
mighty hand. It is true,to ftrive and 
watch againft fin is the part man is 
expected to perform, but victory 
muft be aicribedto God. Created 
we were by the hand of heaven, and 
breathed into life by the fpirit of the 
living God; and our falvation will 
dele te effected by the help of the 
fame {pirit co-operating with our 
own endeavors. 

The fpirit of God at firft quick- 
ened, or animated the lifelefs clay, 
but man being thus formed, has iz 
in his own power to choofe wheth- 
er this heavenly inhabitant fhall con- 
tinue with him or not. To this pur- 
pofe are all the promifes and exhor- 
tations of f{cripture,to thew that man 
is nota mere inftrument to be aed 
upon, but a creature fufceptible of 
different paffions, and that may be 
fnllaenend bp hopes and fears; and 
agreeable to this is the admonition 
before us, to awaken our attention 
to the great bufineis of our falvati- 
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on; becaufe many, who now efteem 
it a matter of little moment, will 
hereatter be convinced of, their er- 
ror at theirreparable lofs of their im- 
mortal fouls. Hence then every rea- 
fonable unprejudiced perfon may 
difcern, how vain it is for any to ex- 

& a refidence with God, and the 

leffed above, and pati do any 
thing in order to obtatn it. How e- 
very perfon difcovers his imbecility, 
or rather manifeits his prefumption, 
that confides in a bare belief of 
Chrift’s perfect atonement and fa- 
crifice for fin, for pardon and ac- 
ceptance with God. This, though 
the noblett inftance of divine good- 
nefs ever manmifefted to the world, 
and without which we had been moft 
miferable, requires practice on our 

art toantwer the purpofe for which 
it was intended; viz. the falvation 
of all the fons and daughters of A- 
dam. 

Let us adore the riches of God’s 
grace to us in the perfon of his Son, 
and walk as thote that are redeem- 
ed by his blood! Let us, with the 
heavenly hofts, be aftonifhed at this 
ineffable contrivance of divine wif- 
dom; whereby man has an oppor- 
nity of becoming an heir of God, 
and a joint heir with Chrift! Let us 
evidence our faith in this loving Sa- 
viour, by a fteady adherence to his 
facred precepts,and a conftant prac- 
tice of what he enjoins: knowing 
affuredly that we are then the true 
fervants of Chrift, and a right only 
to that name, as long as we conti- 
nue to do whatfoever he hath com- 
manded us! Let not any content 
themfelves then with the name of 
Chriftianity, and be utter ftrangers 
to the power of it! Neither let any 
rifque their falvation upon this fup- 
polition, that a fmal!! portion of time 
is fufficient to prepare ourfelves for 
another world, and that if we feek 
at lait for admittance into the king- 
dom of heaven, God is fo dential, 
that we fhall not be denied! Devote 
the prefent moment, then, O un 
thinking figner, to immortal cone 


cerns, and refufe no longer the 
means God ufes for thy converfion; 
left, if thou negleéteft the prefent 
feafon of grace, thou fhalt be one of 
thofe many that will hereafter ‘ feek 
to enter in at the ftrait gate, but fhall 
not be able!’ Reflect upon thy dv- 
ing hour, as though it was at hand, 
and think how incapable thou may- 
eft then be to fecure the happinefs 
of thy departing foul, and how im- 
probable it is that God willbe intreat- 
ed by thee! 

How can the lamentationof a per- 
fon deferted by his God be defcrib- 
ed? What compunttion of mind?— 
What felf-condemnation, muft he 
experience, when he thal! fee the 
pate of heaven open to his view, 

ut not for his reception! Let fuch 
as ace ftriving to get the maftery o- 
ver fome particular evils they find 
themfelves moft addicted to by na- 
ture, be perfuaded not to grow re- 
mifs in their Chriftian confli&; nor 
to be at eafe in Zion, becaufe they 
find it difficult to conquer them; 
but be prefling forwards towards the 
mark of the prize of their, high cal- 
ling of God in Jefus Chrift. And 
for their encouragement, God has 
promifed to perfec his ftrength in 
their welineee: and to enable them, 
by his power, to perform all things! 


ANECDOTE. 

URING the rebellion in the 

year 1745, the clan of Glenco, 
were quartered near the houfe of 
Lord Stair. The Pretender being 
afraid they would remember, that 
the warrant for the maffacre of their 
clan had been figned by the earl’s 
father, fent a guard to proteét the 
houfe. The clan quitted the rebel 
army, and were returning home: 
the Pretender fent to know their 
reafon. Their anfwer was, that they 
had been affonted; and when afk- 
ed what the affront was, they faid, 
‘ the greateft of any; for they had 
been fufpefted of being capabie of vi- 
Siting the injuries of the father upon 
the innocent and brave fon. 
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4 concise HIST ORY of the ORIGIN and PROGRESS, among the 

. moft ancient Nations, of Laws and GovERNMENT;—2f Arts and 
Manuractrures:—of the Sciznces;—¢f ComMeRCcE and NaviGa- 

TION; —of the ART Miuitary;—and of Manners and Customs, 


The Onicin and Procress of 
Laws and GOVERNMENT. 


The Laws and Government of 
GREECE. 


TP HE glory ofanationisnotalways 

to be meafured by the number 
of its people, nor extent of its pro- 
vinces. The whole territories of an- 
cient Greece were not fo large as 
two of the beit provinces of France; 
and yet the hiftory of no nation of 
antiquity has excited fuch eager an 
univerfal curiofity. The Greeks ac- 
ted the fame glorious part in Europe 
the Egyptians did in Africa. This 
nation prefentstoan inquilitive mind, 
the moit precious monuments of an- 
tiguity, the moft furprizing events 
in hiftory. Bywhom are thete things 
prefented? By writers of the moit 
uncommon merit, by hiftorians who 
had the happy talent of making e- 
vents, inconhderable in themielves, 
appear important and interefting. — 
The fubject is noble and exteniive; 
but fo much has already been wrote 
upon it, that it will not be necefary 
to treat it at full length. We thall 
chufe only the moit itriking and 
moft authentic events. 

We cannot depend upon the firft 
part of the Greek hiftory. Though 
the antiquities of this country have 
been tranfmitted to us by its natives, 
who ought to have been moft ac- 
quainted with its hiftory, it muft be 
owned, they gave us but avery con- 
fufed idea of the primitive ftate of 
that part of Europe. The facts are 
fo much difguifed by fables, that it 
is very difficult to difcern the truth. 
Yet as thefe fables had a foundation 
in hiftory, we muft make ufe ofthem 
for thefe remote ages. 

Vou. Il. No 4 


The Greeks had the fame vanity 
with other nations, If we believe 
their popular traditions, their an- 
tiquity was immemorial; they not 
only boaited ot being the firft inha- 
bitants of that country,but that the 
had from all ages, if we may fo 
{peak, inhabited st. The Athenians 
boafted that they were as ancient as 
the fun. The Arcadians pretended 
they were olderthan the moon: the 
Lacedemonians called themfelves 
the fons of the earth, &c. Such ia 
general was the madneis of the an- 
cients on this fubject of the origin 
of their refpeciive nations! They 
loyed to lofehemfelves in an abyls 
of ages, which 4eemed to approach 
eternity. We can iay nothing cer- 
tain concerning the origin of the 
Creeks, but what we learn trom{crip- 
ture. Mofes is the only faithful 
guide in the hiftory of the firlt peo- 
pling of countries. The tenth and 
eleventh chapters of Genefis diffufe 
more light on that fubje@, than all 
the writings of profane hiftorians, 
which, on this head, are nothing 
but a heap of confufion, conjectures, 
and contradictions. 

It is evident to a demonftration, 
that the Weft was peopled from the 
eaft. Jayan the fon of Japhet, and 
grandfon of Noah, is undoubtedly 
theftem ofallthofepeoplewhichwere 
calledGreeks. Theicripturesinform 
us, thatthe pofterityof this patriarch 
fettled near the weftern fhores ofthe 
Leffler Afia. It is probable, they 
would not be long in pailing from 
thence to rhe contnent of Europe. 

We find feveral nations anciently 
fettled in Greece, of whole ongin 
and hiftory we have not th&jeaft 
knowledge. Such were the Pelaj~ 
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i, the Aones, the Hyantes, the Le- 
egi,the Carians, the firft inhabitants 
ot Arcadia, Attica, &c. Of all thefe 
ancient colonies, the Pelafgi were 
the moft confiderable. In the re- 
moteft antiquity we meet with the 
Pelafgi, not only in feveral parts of 
Greece, but in the ifland of Crete, 
in Italy, and even on the coatts of 
the Leffer Afia. 
The ancients have left us nothin 

fatisfactory concerning the origin o 
the Pelafgi. Some tell us, that this 
people were originally from Arca- 
dia, and that they derived their 
name from one Pelafgus, who had 
taken poffeflion of fo great a part of 
Peloponnefus, that the whole coun- 
try was called frompim Pe/a/gia, 
and the people Pe/a/gi. But the va- 
riety of the ftories given us by writ- 


ers concerning this prince, is a proof 


of their ignorance of his origin and 
country. Others, without pretend- 
ing to difcover the origin of the Pe- 
tal, fay, that they derive their 
name from their unfettled wander 
ing manner of life; which feems the 
moft probable opinion. 

Next to the Pelafgi, the Carians 
appear to have made the greatett fi- 

re in thefe firt ages in Greece. — 

e fee them fpread over the iflands 
of the Archipelago, and the coafts 
of the Leffer Afia in earlieft times. 
It remains to examine, whether the 
Pelafgi and Carians were originally 
one colony, or whether the Pelafgi 
were defcended from Javan, and the 
Carians from the Pheenicians, that 
is, Canaanites, who very early fail- 
ed thofe feas which feparate Europe 
from Afia. The little hopes of fuc- 
ceeding in this enquiry, difluades us 
from engaging in It. 

All that we know is, that the in- 
habitants of Greece lived original- 
ly without intercourfe or conneéti- 
on with each other. There were 
no laws, no fuperior power to units 
them; every thing was determined 
by mere ftrength and violence. It 
would be difficult to believe the ex- 
treme barbarity of the firft Grecians, 
if we had not the teftimony of their 
ewn writers. Who could imagine, 


that that iagenious people, to whom 
Europe is indebted for all its know- 
ledge, were defeended from favages, 
who wandered in the woods and 
fields, without laws or leaders, 
having no other retreat but dens and 
caverns, without the ufe of fire, or 
of food proper for men; nay, fo fe- 
rocious as fometimes to eat each o~ 
ther! A journey fo long and difhi- 
cult as that between Afia and Eu- 
rope mutt originally have been, to- 
gether with the tumult and confu- 

1onattending newfettlements, made 
the greateit part of the defcendants 
of Javan lofe all the remains of know- 
ledge which had been preferved af- 
ter the deluge. 

A country fo fair and pleafant as 
Greece is, muft very foon have in- 
vited feveral of thefe numerous ad- 
venturers to take poflefion of it.— 
Accordingly, this part of Europe, 
in thefe firft ages, was the fcene of 
many changes and revolutions. We 
are ignorant, no doubt, of the great- 
eft part of thefe very diftant events. 
We know only, that, about the time 
of Abraham, near 2000 years before 
the Chriftian zra, a colony came 
from the eaft, and took pollefion of 
Greece. Europe at that time was 
but thinly peopled. A few men 
would be fufficient to fubjec large 
countries. The leaders of this new 
colony were thofe princes, fo fa- 
mous in ancient hiftory, under the 
name of Titans, Saturn, Jupiter, 
&c. Thefe ftrangers, having feiz- 
ed upon Greece, fixed there the feat 
of a very extenfive empire. 

It is difficult to difcover, from 
what part of the eaft thefe conquer- 
ors came, who were fo famous in 
the ancient times of Greece. Did 
they come from Scythia, Phrygia, 
Pheenicia, or Africa? Thefe quef- 
tions are by no means determined. 
We are of opinion, they came from 
Egypt; and here are ourreafons for 
that opinion. 

Herodotus affures us, that the 
worfhipof the greateft partof the firft 
gods that were adored in Greece, 
came from Egypt. He excepts on- 
ly Neptune, ‘and fays farther, that 
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this worfhip was derived from Li- 
bya. Saturn, Jupiter, Ceres, &c. 
were the firft gods of Greece. It is 
very probable, that the Titans in- 
troduced thefé gods into Greece, 
and confequently, that thefe princes 
came from Egypt; for the worfhip 
of Saturn, Jupiter, and Ceres, &c. 
was ae in Egypt, time im- 
memorfal. The leaders of colonies 
do not change their religion with 
their country; but when they have 
made good their fettlement, they 
endeavored to eftablith their religi- 
on. This happened in Greece. All 
the different leaders of colonies 
which fettled there from time to 
time, introduced the religion of the 
countries from whence they came. 
+Some of thefe leaders themfelves 
had divine honors paidthem. We 
imagine the Titans were the firft 
who enjoyed this diftinGion. The 
Greeks conceived fo high a venera- 
- tion for the memory of thefe con- 
querors, that at laft they confound- 
ed and identitied them with the di- 
vinities they had introduced from 
Egypt into Europe. Mankind, in 
thote days of darknefs, voluntarily 
deified thofe who had communicat- 
ed to them any aeceflary and ufeful 
knowledge, and it was the Titans 
who taught the Greeks the firft cle- 
ments of the arts and {ciences. This 
is another proof, that thofe princes 
came from Egypt, where haman 
learning feems to have arifen, and 
been brought to perfection fooner 
than in any other country. 

It appears further, that thefe firft 
colonies did not contribute very 
much to civilize Greece. The Ti- 
tans, itis true, brought fome feeds 
of ufeful knowledge into that part 
of Europe; but thefe firft feeds did 
not flourifh in that foil. The mo- 
narchy founded by thefe foreign 
princes was but of fhort duration. 
After the death of Jupiter, Nep- 
tune, and Pluto, the family of Sa- 
turn had no heirs in the right line, 
and the vaft empire which they had 
conquered and formed fell to piec- 
es, and Greece funk again into a- 
Barchy, ignorance, aud varauriln, 
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The gévernment of the Titans in 
Greece preduced but few good ef- 
fects. This was owing partly toits 
{hort duration, and partly to their 
manneroflife, Thefe conquerorsnei- 
ther built nor inhabited towns. We 
do not hear fo much as of one city 
founded by them. They lived in 
tents, which they ufually pitched 
on mountains and other places for- 
tified by nature. It was not at all 
furprifing, that, after the extiaction 
of thefe monarchs, the Greeks fo 
eafily returned to their former ha- 
bits. 

The honor of civilizing Greece 
was referved for thofe colonies, who, 
fome time after the extinction of the 
Titans, went from Egypt and Phe- 
niciainto that part of Europe. In 
the term of two ages at mott, feve- 
ral ttrangers at the head of differ- 
ent colonies arrived fucceilively in 
Greece, and poflefled themfelves of 
different diftrits, of which they be- 
came the fovereigns. Thefe new 
chiefs atthattime praétifed in Greece 
what has been fometime or other 
practifed in all nations. They col- 
lected fome vagabond and wander- 
ing families, prevailed upon them 
to unite and live in fociety, taught 
them the moft ufful and neceilary 
arts of life, built them houfes, gave 
them laws, and brought them to 
fubmit to government. Thefe fettle- 
ments were attended with happier 
and more lafting confequences than 
the thort-lived empire of the Titans. 

The chief circumftances of mott 
of thefe eventsare pretty well known 
tous. We can tell nearly in what 
age the feveral leaders of thele new 
colonies lived; particularly Ogyges, 
Inachus, Cecrops, Cadmus, Lelex, 
and Danaus. By thefe chiefs the 
kingdoms of Athens, Argos, Spar- 
ta, and Thebes, were founded one 
after another. 
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memory of fuch events and difcove- 
ries as they imagined would be in- 
terefting to poflerity. But it wasa 
Jong time before the art of writing, 
that is, of painting words,andf{peak- 
ing tothe eyes, was found out.— 
Many different expedicnts were fuc- 
ceffively employed, to preferve the 
remembrance of important facts. It 
was the practice of the primitive 
times, to plant a grove, to raife an 
altar, or heap uf ftones, to inftitute 
games, and feftivals, and to com- 
pofe fongs on occafion of memora- 
b'c events, The p'ace alfo where 
any remarkable iceae had been act- 
ed, commonly received anamecom- 
mhemorative of that event and its cir- 
cumftances. } 

The hiftories of all nations fur- 
fifth anumber of proofs and exam- 

les of thele primitive pragtices.— 
Yee fee the patriarchs raifing altars 
in the places where the Lord had 
appeared to them, planting groves, 
ferting up monuments in memory of 
the principle events of their lives, 
and giving fach names to the places 
where they happened, as might re- 
calthe remembrance of them. Pro. 
fane authors mention cuftoms of the 
y me kind. From the fragment of 
Sanchoniatho, we learn, that rough 
ftones and pofts were the firft me- 
morials of the Phoenicians. Great 
heaps of ftones were formerly to be 
feen near Cadiz, which were faid to 
be the monuments of Hercules’ ex- 
pedition into Spain. ‘The ancient 
inhabitants of the north preferved 
the remembrance of areat events, 
by ferting up ftonss of a prodigious 
bignefs in particular plices. The 
viegroes, who are ignorant of this 
urt, have invented certain fymboli- 
cal marks, which fupply the place 
of infcriptions. For example, they 
place arrows over the graves of 
men, mortars and peitles over the 
graves of women. The cuftom of 
giving names to places relative to 
tie events which have happened in 
them, is found amongit the nations 
of this contineat. 

The in? vution of feftivals in an- 
eicnt umes had two objects, Uae ho 


nor of the gods, and the perpetuat- 
ing the memory of umportant events. 
If we perufe the calendars of anci- 
ent nations, we fhall find, that all 
their feftivals had been inftitated 
with a reference to fome paflages in 
their hiftories. The facred ks 
furnih many examples of this, to 
fay nothing of profane hiftorians. 
Some other practices which pre- 
vailed in certain countries, mult be 
reckoned amongit the means which 
were anciently employed, to pre- 
f2rve the memory of events and dif- 
coveries. The Chiacle before the 
reign ot Fo-hi, that is, in the moft 
ancieat ages, made ule of {mall cords 
with a certain number of kaots, 
which, by their different diftances 
and combinations, not only enabled 
that peapleto recal the remembrance 
oi their owa ideas, but alio to com- 
municate their thoughts te others. 
The Peruvians knew no other 


way of writing but this. Cords of 


various colours, with a certain num- 
ber of knots upon them, fmaller or 
sreatey, and differently combined, 
Ermed regitters which contained 
the annals of their empire, the ftare 


of their public revenues, the rolls of 


their taxes, and their aftronomical 


obfervations, kc. The negroes of 


Joida make ule of this method ar 
prefent. We may add to thefe prac- 
tuces, that of thofe people who fup- 
plied their want of writing, by {mall 
pieces of wood differently notched, 
which ferve them for authenticating 
their legal deeds and contracts. 

But the compofing of little poems 
or fongs, was the method moft u- 
niveriaily ufed in the firft ages, for 
preferving the memory of pait c- 
vents. ‘Thele poems contained the 
principal circumftances of the events 
they defigned to tranfmit to pofte- 
rity. We fee this practice eftablith 
ed in the remoteft ages, and amongft 
all nations of both continents as the 
Feyptians, Phoenicians, Arabians, 
Chinefe, Gauls, Greeks, Mexicans. 
and the people of Perv. 

We tind fach hiltorical fongs a- 
mongft the moft barbarous aad f- 


vage cations. ‘She ancient iahad- 
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tants of the north, of Brazi!, Ice- 
land, Greenland, Virginia, St. Do- 
mingo, and Canada, had preferved, 
in poems of this kind, foch events 
as they thought worthy of the 
knowledge of pofterity. They fung 
them at their public feftivals and fo- 
ninities. 

All thefe different praftices were 
employed in primitive times, to per- 
petuate the memory of great events, 
and the knowledge of important dif- 
coveries. Tradition then fupplied 
the place of writing, fathers explain- 
ed to their children the motives of 
Juch praices and inftitations, and 
informed them of the events which 
had occafioned them. 

Thefe practices were fufficient for 
the firft ages. Nations were not 
hen populous; they had bat few 
necefities, few arts, and little com- 
merce; confequently their ideas and 
Yanguages could not be very copi- 
ous. As mankind grew more ou- 
merous, their van ot e and their 
bufinefs increaled; and it became 
neceflary to invent more precife and 
commodious methods of attetting 
facis, than thofe which we have 
mentioned. Different figns have fuc- 
cefively been contrived to paint 
theughts and reprefent difcourfe.— 
It was bythe continued refearches 
and repeated effays of the civilized 
partot mankind in different ages, 
that the art of writing, properly fo 
called, was at laft ft Sad ou. Bur 
it is impoifible to fix the precife epo- 
cha, or point out with certainty the 
origin of this art. Thete queftions 
lave been agitated by an infinite 
ramber of crincs, both ancient and 
modern. To examine their different 
fentiments, wouk! lead us into end 
lets difquifitions. We thall only re 
prefent ina few words, the opmion 

which feems the moft probable. 

Man enjoys the fynyular advan- 
tage ot being able to communicate 
Ins ideas by articulate founds. But 
thefe founds do not reach beyond 
the ume and place where they are 
pronounced, tt was neceflary then 


to fiad out firme method of giving 


@exiemt and duration to founds, w 
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order to diffufe and perpetuate our 
ideas. The only way of dome this 
was by ioventing figns and tures 
to reprefent and preferve words.— 
It is impothble to form a joft and 
clear conception of the manner by 
which mankind arnved at the art of 
writting, other wife than by carcfally 
tracing the fucccflive yradations of 
this art. In this progrels we may 
plainly perceive feveral differefit e- 
pochas and diftinct ttepsof umprove- 
ment. 


The fir attempt towards writ- 
ing, ta! ine that term in its utmeft 
extent, was the reprefentation of 
materia! objects. The origin of de- 
figning is almoft as ancient as that 
of mankind. The idea of it, if we 
raay fo peak, feems to be ianate.— 
it was matoral for the frit men to 
think of employing this art, to make 
their thoughts wihble; they began 
by drawing a reprefentation of the 
objeGs of them. To write, forex- 
amy le, that one man | ad killed a- 
nother, they drew the figure of one 
man ftretched upon the ground, and 
of another flagging by him epright, 
with fome tans of Ceath in 


his hand. To let you know that 


formes iy had arrived tn a coupuy 
by fea, they drew the reprefentation 
of a man “ina fhip; and fo of 


oth 1 thin 


a4 
Wre ma’ be affured from feveral 
mon. .¢s of annuity ihdl fabiifl- 


tog, that the art of writing or@nal- 


ly contuted in a clumiy repreienta 
nen of corporca! objects. This kind 
{ wr y, mmproperly to called, 
was the trft the Eavwort s uled.— 
They began by detig r. We have 


t? nt thas the Phan rmn@ar 
fir: knew aoother method. Thofe 
who have wrote bef on the hittory 
and arts of the Chonefe, have thewn 


choarly that the modern hinefe cha- 


racters Ww cerived trom this p: 
mitive practece of drawing fach ob 
jects as "i ¢ capable of i. We fut 
pect that wastne tame Onginaiy 
non the Greeks, becaule mm th 
lang the fame word Leotes to 


tint ama 16 WT. 
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The hiftory of the Mexicans fur- 
nifhes us with a more direct exam- 
ple of thefe firft effays towards the 
art of writing. When the Spaniards 
arrived in Mexico, the inhabitants 
of the fea coafts gave advice of it to 
their emperor Montezuma, by fend- 
ing him a large cloth on which they 
hadcarefullydrawnandpaintedevery 
thing which theyhad feen. This was 
the only method thefe people had 
of writing their laws and their hil- 


tory. 

There is ftill exifting a very cu- 
rious fragment of this hiftorical 
painting, which a Mexican explain- 
ed to the Spaniards, after their con- 
queft of that empire. The favages 
prefent us daily with models of this 
primitive manner of writing, and 
communicating their thoughts. 

It would befuperfluous to infift on 
the difficulty and inconvenience of 
this practice. How much time and 

ains were neceflary to write the 
Feast fact, or the fhorteft difcourfe? 
Men contrived to abridge thefe 
figns, and inftead of drawing a man, 
a horfe, a tree, &c. at full length, 
they only drew fome of their diftin- 

Shing parts. By this means they 
Dansk the time, and diminifhed 
the enormous bulk of their volumes. 
We have ftill left fome traces of this 
fhorter way of painting in the writ~- 
ings of Hor-Apollo. That author 
fays, that anciently the Egyptians 
reprefented a fuller of cloths, by 
painting a man’s two feet in water ; 
and that, to write fire, they painted 
fmoke rifing in the air. 

This abridged painting was the 
fecond ftep towards a more commo- 
dious method of reprefenting tho’ts 
and words. But it ftill betrays the 
great ignorance of thefe ancient 
times, and ~~oves the original cuf- 
tom of painung the object of their 
difcourfe. 

The neceflity of writing much, 
and upon various fubjects, foon dil- 
covered, that the painting of ob- 
jets was not fufficient alone te ex- 
prefs a great many of the ideas 
which we might incline to commu- 
micate. There are io fact a great 


many thiags which cannot be ex- 
prefled by this means, fuch as words, 
the changes of relations and quali- 
ties, and efpeciaily the paflions and 
fentiments of living creatures. It be- 
came neceflary, therefore, to make 
fome improvements and Additions to 
their former practices of painting 
objeas. They began by adding to 
thefe paintings certain marks and 
ftrokes, which, by common confent 
and agreement, ferved to fignify 
aclions, pafhons, &e. Thefe marks, 
though they had no relation to the 
founds which men uttered in ex- 
preiling their ideas, yet, by cheir 
various difpofitions and combinati- 
ons, anfwered much the fame pur- 
poles with our letters. Such were 
probably the fucceffive fteps and im- 
provements in the art of writing. 

After this, fome acute and inge- 
nious nations invented more artifi- 
cial methods, though ftill very im- 
perfect and inconvenient. The moft 
celebrated of thefe was that of hie- 
roglyphics, of which the Egyptians 
are elteemed the inventors. In this 
method of writing, one figure repre- 
fented many things. A icaling-lad- 
der, for example reprefented a fiege. 
Two hands, = one holding a buck- 
ler, the other a bow, fignified a bat- 
tle. By this means the art of writ- 
ing, which originally was only paint- 
ing, became a nwixture of paintings 
and fymbols ; the marks which they 
ufed fignifying fomething more than 
the fimple reprefentation of objects 
could a 

This newmanner of writing made 
great progrefs, and received many 
improvements. There were various 
waysof ufing it. We perceive plain- 
ly by the different methods which 
we know were ufed, fome more, 
fome lefs artificial, that thefe me- 
thods were invented by degrees, and 
at different times. ‘This manner of 
writing was very univerfal. We find 
it amongft the Egyptians, Phoeni- 
cians, Chinefe and Mexicans, and 
wherever we can trace the firft pro- 
gre{s of arts. The manner of prac- 
tifing it, indeed, in all thefe diffe- 
rent Dauoas was not perfectly the 
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fame, and yet all their various me- 
thods evidently flowed from one 
fource, viz. the primitive practice 
of painting the objects of thought. 
It is highly worthy of our attentive 
obfervation, that not only the Chi- 
nefe in the eaft, the Mexicans in the 
welt, the Egyptians in the fouth, 
but alfo the Scythians in the north, 
the Indians, Pheenicians, Eno 
ans, Etrufcans, the favages in Afri- 
ca and this country, have allufed the 
fame mannerof writing, bydrawings 
and hieroglyphics. Such an univer- 
fal concurrence cannot be conii- 
dered as the effect of accident or 
imitation; we mutt difcern in it the 
voice of nature {peaking in an uni- 


form tone to the grofs capacity of 


the firft generations of men. 

But, after hieroglyphic writing 
was carried to the Bis eft perfeci 
on it was capable of, their ftill re- 
mained one great and lait effort to 
be made, to find out characters pro- 
per for reprefenting words inde- 

adent of objects. There have 
oa in all ages fome happy aad 
inventive {pirits, railed up by Pro- 
vidence for the improvement and 
increafe of human knowledge. 
Some of thefe took notice of the 
wee imperfection of all the me- 
thods which had been ufed to ren- 
der our thoughts vifible and pertaa- 
nent. They perceived the incon- 
venience of that way of writing, 
which conftantly excited double i- 
deas in the mind, by a confufed 
mixture of words and obje&s.—— 
They took notice further, that the 
articulate founds, formed by the 
voice in fpeaking, were not very 
numerous. They endeavored, there - 
fore, to reprefent thefe articulate 
founds by an equal number of figns. 
—By this means they propofed to 

aint words by figns, which, hay- 
ing a direét relation to the founds 
which men pronounced, might pre- 
fent no other idea to the mind. for 
this purpofe they invented certata 
figns, whofe property it was to re- 
prefent words, not things; figns 
which, taken feparately, fignified 
nothing, but, when joined together, 
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formed a precife determinate num- 
ber of words. ‘ 
The inventors of this new way of 
writing had obferved, as we have « 
faid, that words were compofed of 
a certain number of founds. ‘The ' 
attempted to reprefent each of thefe 
founds by a particular fign. In this 
way of writing, which we fhail call 
the /yllabic, they ufed only one cha- 
racter to exprefs each {fyllable of | 
which a word was compoied. As * 
yct they had no ideas of vowels and 
confonants. We ufe, for example, 
ten letters to write the word pro/- 
trated; they ufed bat three charac- 
ters. This, in our opinion, was the 
firit ftep men made to exprefs and A 
reprefent words, otherwife than by 
painting objects. We fufpect, that 
Signal all thofe mations of Afia, : 
known to the ancients under the 2 | 
names of Syrians and A/ffyrians, 4 
ufed the fyllabic way of writing.— 
We may difcern the veftiges of this 
inanancient tradition, whichaicribes 
the invention of writing tothe Sy- \ Vea 
rians, but acknowledges that the 
Pheenicians improved, made it more 
fimple, and hgought the characters 
to perfection. Whatever truth there 
may be in this conjecture, but few I 
nations have ufed the fyllabic way ,- 
of writing. We know of none at 
prefent but the Ethiopians,and fome ; 
people of India, among‘ ‘whom it 
is {till preferwed. ; 
This way of writing is very im- if 
perfect. The great multitude of s 
characters, of which fuch alphabets i 
are neceflari!y compofed, muft have 
occafioned much eonfufion. It muft % 
have greatly fatigued the memory, i" 
and the different fymbols of that 
kind of writing muft have often been 
confounded. Men fought therefore 
fome method more fimple, and ka- | 
ble to fewer errors. At laft they 
found out that way of writing, in 
which the vowels and confonants 
are exprefled feparately by fo many 
diftinét characters. The great ex- 


em 


MR 


ce lence of this invention confiits in 
its fimplicity. By a {mall number 
of characters repeated anddifferent- 
ly combined, we can exprefs all our 
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ideas, and al! our words, with equal 
precilion and facility. This way of 
writing is uied by almoft all nations 
at prefeat.——A fublime invention, 
which maft have colt mach labor 
and infinite reflections! _~ 

But how did mankind arrive at 
this difcovery? How did they pafs 
from hieroglyphics, aad even fylia- 
bic writing, to alphabetic charac- 
ters? This is hard to be conceived; 
for hieroglyphics, and even fyllabic 
writing, have no relation to the let- 
ters of the alphabet. Theymuit then 
have entirely changed the nature of 
the figns which they made ufe of. 
It is in vain to confult ancient au- 
thors for clearing up this gucftion; 
they give us no light into the man- 
ger in which this difficult tranfition 
was made. ’ 
( This article will be concluded in our 

next.) 





An ANALYTICAL ABRIRGEMENT 
of the principal of the Potrre 
Arts; Beries Lettres, and 
the SCIENCES. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

A Ree EC TORS is the art of 

defigning a building; of fo 
difpofing the plan and elevation, 
that the edifice may anfwer the in- 
tention ef the builder. The build- 
ing of a cottage or barn, a ftable, or 
granary, merely fimple and fab2an- 

tial, is the mechanical bufinels of a 

mafon or carpenter. The art of 

Vitruvius, Michael Angelo, Palla 

dio, Vignola and Scamozzi, of Ini- 

go Jones, Schluter and Bott, is ex- 
ercifed on objects far different, and 
fuch as may juftly be called fublime: 
on edifices, where invention, a cre~- 
ative genius, and a refined tafte, are 
happily difplayed ; and itis for this 
reafon, that architecture has been 
juftly ranged among the polite arts. 
But as the rules of practice, the 
proportions of the parts of a build- 
ing and its ornaments, its forms and 
dimenfions, are all given by the an- 
cient mafters of the art, and as the 
modernshave not beenable to invent 
any more perfect; and all thefe mat- 
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ters being fubfervient to a ftri& cal- 
culation, a great part of civil archi- 
tecture (as weil as military) comes 
under the juriidiction of mathe- 
maticiaas, whohave, inconfequence, 
laid claim to it, and have reduced it 
into a regular fyitem. We fhall 
therefore contider this art from two 

ferent points of view: fometimes 
we fhall examine it as a liberal art, 
and fometimes as a mathematical 
fcience, and confequently fubfer- 
vient to inviolable rules. 

That an editice may anfwer the 
imtention of the builder, it is necef- 
fary that it be, folid and durable ; 
adapted to the ule for which it is 
intended; of a pleafing appearance ; 
that itsafpect declare its deftination, 
or, in other words, that it bear the 
character of the ufe for which it is 
defigned. We fhall here examine 
what rules architecture gives with 
regard to thefe four principal ob-= 
jects; and, if we clearly explain 
them, we think we fhall give a fuf- 
ficient idea of the pelacistes of this 
art. 

That an edifice may be durable, 
it is neceflary that it be built on firm 
ground, and afolid foundation. The 
choice of the ground is an effential 
article ; and it is quite neceflary, 
that it be properly adapted to the 
by = that it is intended to bear. 
A fiimy, marfhy, or fandy foil, or 
a ficuation near the borders of a ris 
ver, and that is expofed to inunda- 
tions, are very improper for large 
edifices. In thele cafes the only 
fecurity is, by driving piles deep 
into the earth ; and even that does 
not always aniwer the intention. 

By the term material; is meant e- 
very article chat isufed in conftruct- 
ing any building whatever,as ftones, 
bricks, lime, fand, wood, iron, &c. 
The firft precept of archite@ture is, 
that all fuch materials be of a du- 
rable nature, that is, that they be 
capable of refifting the force of the 
elements, and particularly of fire, 
or at leaft in as great a degree as 
poflible ; and that time be given to 
wood, and ftone from the quarry, 
to beeome dry and hard before they 
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are ufed ; and in general, that pre- 
ference be given to fuch materials as 
are of a dulid wulity, rather than 
fuch as are more elegant but leis 
durable. 

The fulidity of the foundation 
demands the architect’s uimoft at 
tention, as without that the fuper- 
ftructure can have no fecuyity. 
This fjolidicy, however, fhould hoid 
a ju& proportion to the weight that 
it is intended to futtain, for an ex- 
cefs on this article is nut only fu- 

erfluous, but may difenable the 
uilder from giving a proper finifh- 
ing to the other parts. 

Every thing which ferves to ful- 
tain a weight that would otherwile 
fall to the ground, i> calied a prop 
or fupport ; and, when fuch fup- 
port 1s of a round figure, it 1s called 
a column, or, if only half of it ap- 
pear without the wail, it is called a 
demi-column. When thele props 
are ofa {quare figure, they are called 
pillars ; and thoie, which are placed 
againft, or partiy within the wail, 
are called pilajlers. A ftone that 
refembles the head of a beam, and 
that ftands out from a wail, or 
crowns an arch, is called a confale 
er fey. 

No part fhould appear to be ftuck 
on, or to be fuperfiuous in a build~ 
ing ; nor fhould the whole have the 
air of anumber of detached parts 
brought together. The great art 
contiits in turning that which is ne 
cfflary, or convenient in a building, 
into ornament. Every part thouid 
have a natural foundation; the wal!s 
of feparation, for example, which 
form the differentapartments, {houid 
not be fufpended on the flooring, 
but reft, in the different ftories, on 
each other. A building fhould net 
be onamented with a pillar where 
there is nothing to fupport; nor 
fhould a pillar, tor want of a pro- 
per foundation, be in danger of 
{inking by its own weight : every 
ftory thould have a ftrength pro- 
portionate to the weight it 1s In- 
tended to fuitain; and confe quently 
pillars, p.lafters, columus, or ¢on- 
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foles, fhould be employed according 
to the ttrength that 1s required ; 
the contrary practice 1s highly ab- 
furd in architeture, though very 
frequent in modern building. For 
the fame reafon cach column thould 
be thicker, and have a look of great- 
er ftrength near the bafe, thaa the 
capital. 

If we add to thefe precautions, 
that the architect fhould take care 
to give a due degree of itrenath to 
his wails, and to ieparate the ttones 
either byarchesor fubttandal beams, 
and net to place thofe beams too 
tar afunder, and that he fhould have 
a proper regard to the conitructon 
of the chimneys, and the rocfot his 
building, we think we have fa'd ail 
that concerns the folidity of archi- 
tecture in general. 

But all that utility and necefMiry 
rendered indifpenfable in this fir ft 
fimple and natural method of build- 
ing, has been turned, in the courte 
of me, intoornament. ‘i he wants 
of mankind have augmented, and 
luxury has increated with their 
wants: from whence it follows, 
that more conwenience, and more 
pleafing ornaments muft naturally 
be required in a building. Stone, 
marble, coitly wood, and bronze, 
the art of the fculptor. the founder, 
the painter, and gilder, have been 
employed in decorating the nec ia» 
ry parts of a buriding, and etpe.i- 
aily thofe which are meft expefid 
to view; grace and elegance have 
Jikewite been fought aiter in its 
feveral proportion ; and to the ar- 
rangement and fymmetryof all thefe 
objets, has been given the name of 
order. Of this order, divers fvyf- 
tems, or determinate manners in the 
conftruCtion of an edifice, have been 
mvented ; the proportions of the 
different parts of each order have 
beea fixed, and reduced to a revue 
lar calculation; and to the orders 
themietves have been ailiened differ- 
ent denominations ; 10 that by aa 
order inarchite@ure, is now under 
ftood a regular columa with its eor 
refpondent coraice. 

3 
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Each order has three parts, 1, the 
44/2, or pedeftal, which ferves to 
futtain and to raife it from the 
ground ; 2, the /u//, or thaft of the 
column ; 3, the entablature, which 
Crowns this grand piece of archi- 
teGure, and reprefents, by an orna- 
Mentative projection, that which the 
column faitains. As the pedeftal 
ferves only to elevate the column, 
it may be omitted where that is of 
itfelf fufficiently raifed, and its place 
may be fupplied by a fimple bafe, 
which may ferve as a foundation. 
‘The entablature, on the contrary, 
is indifpenfable, for there can be no 
eccafion for a column where there 
is nothing to be fupported. 

We thall enumerate the feveral 
forts of columns, or pillars, which 
have been invented for the decora- 
tion of edifices; referring thofe who 
are defirous of a more particular 


acquaintance with thefe matters, to 


the ftudy of treatifes and diiona- 
ries of architecture, where they will 
find them explained in full detail. 
Befides the columns of the five or- 
ders, of which we fhall prefently 
{peak, there are, 

1. Gothic columns, which are 
fuch as we fee in thofe buildings 
which ftill remain of that people. 

a. Fluted columns, or fuch as 
have their fhafts ornamented with 
channels, or flutes. 

3. Wreathed columns, whofe 
fhafts are twifted in the form of a 
fpiral. 

4. Florean columns, the fufts of 
which are ornamented with leaves, 
or flowers, which run round them 
in a fpiral line. 

5. Ruttic columns, whofe thafts 
are decorated with fhells, petrifac 

ons, &c. 

6. Diaphanous, or tranfparent co- 
lumns. 

7. Caryatid columns, which are 
thofe that are made in the form of 
women. 

8. Perfian columns, or fuch as are 
in the form of men. 

9. Infulated columns, which are 
thofe that are unconnected with any 
edifice, fuch as ‘Trajan’s column at 
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Rome, &c. Thefe infulated co- 
lumns bear different names, accord- 
ing to their different forms and 
ules, as 

Triumphal columns. 

Funeral, or fepulchral columns. 

Hiftoric columns. 

Heraldic, or blazoned columns. 

Aftronomic, or gnomic columns: 

Junerary columns. 

Coloffean columns. 

Piramicdal columns. 

Obelifks. 

1o. Grouped columns, which are 
large Gothic pillars, furrounded by 
feveral {mall ones, which are infa- 
lated, and which receive the returns 
of the arches. 

tr. Diminifhed columns are fuch 
as are very {lender for their height, 
or thofe which are in the eXtreme 
proportion, or more properly out 
of proportion. 





LOGIC. 


Y the word Lagic is to be un- 
derftood that fcience which 
teaches to reafon juftly and method- 
ically ; whofe end is the improve 
ment of the underftanding ; which 
fhows the right exercife of the judg- 
ment in the knowledge of things, 
and in the enquiry after truth, as 
well with regard to our own tnfor- 
mation, as for the inftruction of o- 
thers ; and which gives, for that 
purpofe, judicious rules to enable 
us to define, divide, infer, and con- 
clude. It is eafy to perceive, that 
all thefe rules muft be deduced 
from nature, and from good fenfe ; 
and confequently, that logic only 
reftores to human reafon what it 
has drawn from human reafon : that 
the precepts of this fcience are 
merely thofe of reafon reduced into 
a fyftem, and that its fole bufine!s 
is to prefent us with a clue to guide 
us in the labyrinth of anweee- 
It ison this account alfo that logic 


is diftinguifhed into natural and ar- 
tifcial. The firftis that operation 
which the mind of itfelf performs, 
without the afliftance of art. in all 
its reafonings; and of which we 
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find traces even among animals, 
whofe actions evidently prove that 
they are continually forming fyllo- 
giims, though we are unable to de- 
termine how far in this matter we 
are capable of excelling them. The 
fecond is, the fame operation of the 
mind or underftanding ranged into 
a fyftem, which is directed by cer- 
tain rules, and elucidated and im- 
proved to the greatett degree ; in 
tho:t, reduced into a regular art. 
Among the ancients, logic was 
the intelleGtual art of tilting: the 
logicians were ever ready for the 
combat, and con{lantly armed at all 
points ; but thefe arms were nothing 
more than barbarous and empty 
terms, which, however, drove away 
reaion, and conftantly ufurped her 
place in every difpute. The logic 
of Ariftotle, afterwards adopted and 
followed by the fchools, abounds 
every where with jargon, and con- 
fifts of a mere jumble of unintelli- 
gible expreilions and abfurd terms, 
which tend much more to obfcure 
than elucidate the truth. Modern 
philofophers have indeed cleared 
it of many of thefe {cholaftic pe- 
dantries, and have reduced it toa 
method more explicit and intelli- 
gible. Logic, however, ftill re- 
mains a {chool of arms, where youth 
are taught to attack, and to parry 
the thrutts of their antagonifts. It 
frequently happens, that the moft 
able mafters of thefe fchools are at- 
tacked by the weapon of ftrong 
fenfe ; and while they amufe them- 
felves with thrafting in a fvientific 
manner, are vanquifhed by the 
ftrength of their adverfary’s arm ; 
that 1s, by fimpie reafon. Thefe 
coloffes of common fenfe are fome- 
times met with in lite, who without 
mercy cruth the proficients in this 
ait: and artificial logic has fome- 
times, though rarely, the unlucky 
fate to dath againit and deitroy it- 
feif by natural logic. Notrwithftand- 
ing thele inconveniences,every man 
of letters ought to underftand this 
art, not only as an ignorance of its 
terms is juitly thonght difgraceful, 
anda fign of great want of learning, 
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but becaufe there is no better me- 
thod to improve our reaion, than 
conftantly to obferve a clofe me- 
thodical manner in the exercife of 
that faculty. But, on the other 
hand, they who fhall expect to find 
any marvellous diicoveries in arti- 
ficial logic will be much deceived. 


The object of enquiry, in the ex- 
ercife of logic, is the truth ; and 
the mean that it employs to find it, 
isthe susan underfanding; and that 
term is to be taken here in its great- 
eft extent. As it is quite natural 
that each fcience fhould explain, 
1. The objec of its enquiry, 2. The 
inftruments it makes ufc of in that 
enquiry, and, 3. The manner in 
which it employsthofe inftruments. 
Logic istherztore divided into three 
parts ; of which the firft makes the 
anatomy of the Auman mind, and 
the analyfis of its operations : the 
fecond that of truth : and the third 
explains in what manner thisknow- 
ledge of the truth may be attained, 
and what are the re and qua- 
lities of this knowledge. 

This fcience begins, therefore, by 
explaining what is meant by the hu- 
man mind, and the human reafon ; 
two objectsnot alwaystuthcientlydi- 
ftinguifhed in common dilcourie. It 
then examines what are the facuities 
of the human mind, which it reitricts 
to thote of perception and thowgti. 
In the next place, it deicribes thoie 
mental faculties that are called 
invention, judgment and memory 5 
which it explains and derives from 
their true principle, and deduces 
certain contequences trom the three 
modes of thinking which refult from 
invention, judgment and memory. 
From thence it paiies to the exami- 
nation ot ideas, and of the jadygment: 
it then thows what is a propo/itron, 
and what are its properties. Inthe 
laft place, it arrives at the grand 
operation of the underitanding, 
which is that of drawing conclufons, 
and of forming comp lete fillogifins, 
And it then finally conflders the 
human mind in its ratural /Pate, 
and iB its o &. od fates 
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The fecond part of logic deter- 
mines what is to be underftood by 
the word truth; and invettigates 
the fources from whence it 1s de- 
rived. It d:fingurthes thofe cruths 
which arile from limple fdeas, from 
fuch as reluit trom jadgment : it 
Ukewife dittinguithes ab/sbute truths 
from pro‘able trut/s; {ach as relate 
to the e/fence of an obje&, from fuch 
a3 relate to its qualities. Vt then 
palies to the examination of proba- 
bility ; which is either hiftoric, her- 

eneutic, phyfical, politic, practic, 
or moral. It moreover diftingu thes 
thofe truths which relate to the ex 
tence shelf of an obje&, from thofe 
of its different modes, or properties 
of exifting. 

ihe third part of logic teaches 
the method the human underftand- 
ing employs in the difcovery of 
truth. According to logic, the 
knowledee of truth is obtained ci- 
ther by invention or by judgment, 
which ts the refult of combinations : 
aod the one and the other are ap- 
plied not only to the diferent clafles 
of truths, but alf> to the different 
dearees of probability. Ie diftin- 
guithes likewile bet ween perception, 
appearance, provability and certain 
ty ; and explains their feveral gra- 
cavons. It thea fhows tn what 
manner, in the fearch of truth, 
thoughts proceed one from the o- 
ther, 19 what order they arte, and 
what ought to be the concatination 
of thoughts in order to form a de- 
monjiration. Lattiv, logic deteribes 
the artificial mreéoods made ute of to 
arrive at the knowledge ot the truth, 
and which are enher theoreiic or 
practic. The tormer contut i the 
rules to be obterwed in the art of 
reafoutng, and in ufetul cautions 
whereby to diftngurtl the true from 
the talle: and the latter conlift in 
the application and the pradtice. 
On this occafton, certain precepts 
are laud down relative to mediation : 
wiitcd ts eithei Ss ninetic OF aARailslic. 
In iyothetrc mediation they ca- 
Geavor to ducover fome nuw traths 
aad to com'ire them with others 
alicady cilavldied. lu the ana 


lytic meditation they compare the 
conclafions with the principles, the 
principles with the defivitions, and 
thefe with the fimple ideas. 

Such are the ourlines of the three 
eflential parts of logic. In order 
to render this part of philofophy 
more twreretting, they have added 
other arts and iciences, and which 
in fad feem naturally to beiong to 
it; fuch as, Pirft, The art of com- 
municating and demonitrating to 
others, 19 a manner clear and fuc- 
cin, fuch traths.as we have dif- 
covered or confirmed ; and which 
1s done either by in//r uc?ion or con 
trove fy: and the conduct of 
which logic furntthes the rules. 

Secondly, {he heur: ic, or art of 
invention, receives allo aflittaoce 
from logic, which furaithes it with 
precepts, rules and directions, to 
guard with caution againit the rocks 
which are to be avoided: althourh 
the principle, the ongin of inven- 
tion les in the natural difpofnion 
of the mind itiel!, or in an aputude 
ot the genius. 

Thirdly, Methodolgy, which 
teaches the manner of arranging 
ideas aud matters in an order pro 
per to make them perfpicucus, de+ 
terminate and agrecable. It is here 
that they examine and explain the 
method of reafoning ufed by mathe. 
maticians; which the lar M. Wolff 
has fo happily applied to philoto- 
phy in general, and without which 
appears very problematic, not to lay 
impothble, to afcertain the truth in 
any fubject whatever. Akhough 
we ough: to be fenfible of the auli- 
ty, (0 approve and admire this me- 
thod, we muft not imagine, howe- 
ver, that thereby the haman under- 
itanding acquires a degree of infal- 
libie certamty; or that a methodr 
cal demon tration conftantly implies 
an tndubrtable proof; and thar, after 
having citabliihed majors, minors, 
drawn conclufions, and added co- 
rollanes,&c.ec. we have clearly de 
monirated the truth, and that our 
propofiten mutt appear to ail the 
world equally evidicat apd weefra- 
gedbic. 
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Fourthly, The philofophie Aer- 
mencutic, or the art of diicovernng 
the truth i the writings or dii- 
courfes of others, by a jolt difcern- 
ment, anda judicious interpretation 
of their words. 

Fitthly, Mnemesics, or the art of 
eulpvaiing and extending the me- 
mory ; which furnifhes many fala- 
tary rules tor che exercife and im- 
provement of this faculty of the 
mind, without which all the foren- 
ces would be ufeiefs to mankind. 

All thefe matters are to be learn- 
ed by the ttudy ot logic irfelf ; and 
for that reaton we efteem it as high 
ly worthy of recomme dation. For, 
it 1s the icience that ports out the 
road that leads to veracity; that e- 
nables us to diultinguith between the 
tree and the falte ; the apparent and 
the real; the {pecious andamimgu 
ous reafonings ot fophiitry from the 
fol.d arguments of ue philefophy ; 
to dricern fach propofitions as are 
falie and equivocal, and fuch con- 
clutions asare drawn trom fuphifms, 
from thote true and clear deductions 
which characteriie &irnét demonttra- 
ton. 

Let us add toal! this, that good 
and tound logic ferves to defend us 
araatt thole jnares which are laid 
for aman realon by paradoxts, an- 
t theies, and other teducthve figures 
of rhetonc, which this age fo moch 
admures,that everywork rsefteemed 
only in proportion to the quentny 
of thefe « contains. ‘Truth alenc, 
however, ought to conitmate the 
principal merit of everyjook. A 
paradox ts, in general, 2 propofi- 
tion thatas farpriting and dithcule 
to behew, and which contrad:¢ts 
common and received opimons, al- 
though it 1#, notwith tanding fome- 
times true. He who frit declared 
to the inhabitants of oor hemii- 
phere, that there were anupodes, 
pu’ ithed a great para fox, which, 
pevertheleis, was ftrictly true. A 
geometrician, who alierts fut the 
contaimed ts greater than the come 
tatmer, pronounces a fecrming para 
certain 
Wath: Dut the man vl ictiers, whe 
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thall ferioufly affert chat the intro- 
doction of arts and ferences hag 
caufed the ophapninefs of mar kind, 
advances a fulfe paradox ; and what 
is more, a dangerous absurd.ty. 
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(Continued from page 518.) 
The PytTHacoato-PLaTontco* 
Capatistic Steer. 
ote were many men of yreat 

e udition and excellent tafeats 
who protetled this philefopty; bat 
it only ferved to lead them tet er 
ror and perplexity. The caule of 
there deception liy in imagrmog 
that an adanrable analogy tubflted 
between the Hebrew doarnes and 
thote of Pythagoras, probehly anf 
ing trom ther enalteine(s in the 
Greek and Hetrew. ‘i hws, altho’ 
they delrered thenfdofrioe with 
great boldneis, it was not for that 
realun betrer fowrdeds tor ir fcarces 
lv differed from the Alexa drine 
philofophy, except in being rather 
more ablurd. What conur>ured to 
coafrm them in their errors wos 
the cebre of unfolding the pretend 
ed myftertes of the cabala, 19 which 
they were greatly decereed by 1m 
potters, to whom, for | 


’ ; . ‘= 
s™ ri ° 


wey hed recouric. The threw 
them ito an incont Sency of think 
ing, trom which they coal pever 
get free, ar 1 which prev nted their 
ject from mat voanextcotve foread 
among the followers of phtidioph c 
noveltics. 

We wn av cerive the eran of thes 
fo from the hatred winch many 
learned men had conceived tor thw 
Permpatet hiloforhw, who bh thee 
flaw nduced only t mn: @. 9 ond 
atheifm. They, therefore, cat 
themicircs wwto the at : _ 
pote Plat c ier?, w + the tw 
give Greeks endeavo ' Me 
aah tte t- t of ”, 
Untortanatci? swerve, thoy noe 
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enly embraced the opinions of Pla- 
to, but endeavored to graft upon 
them {everal falfe and abfurd tradi- 
tions, invented by the Jews, and 
Gignitied with the appellation of 
the ecabala. As this philofophy 
feemed well accommodated to en- 
creale arefpe%t for religion, the 
princes of the houfe of Medicis 
granted it theirprotection; andthere 
Was an academy opened at Florence 
for teaching it. ‘The profeflor’s 
chair was chicily filled by the dif 
ciples of Fictnus: among whom 
Francifcus Cataneus holds the prin- 
cipal rank. Some of thefe profef 
fors did not depart much from the 
purity of the real Platonic doGrine ; 
others adulterated it witha mixture 
of abiurdities from the cabala. 
During the courfe of the feven- 
teenth century, Platonifin was in 
vogue in England, and anfwered 
vcry good purpoles by refuting the 
doctrines of Hobbes and other ma- 
terialiits, who weve the partizans of 
atheiim. 

“he patriarch of this celebrated 
fe was the famous Keuchlin, who, 
in fome meafure, became the reftor- 
er of literature in Germany. He 
was a native of Suabia, and itudied 
at Paris. [he fugitive Greeks firit 
pointed out his methed of tudy ; 
and inftructed by them in the eru- 
dition of the umes, he went to 
complete himfelf ia juritpradence, 
at the univerfities of Bafil, Orleans, 
Poitiers, and Tubingen. Being at 
this lait introduced to the prince of 
that d. trict, he accompanied him in 
a journey to Rome. Here he learnt 
Hebrew, and having contracted an 
intimacy with Ficinus, and the 
prince of Mirandula, he embraced 
the fame philofophy with them. 
Upon his return to the Palatinate, 
miny nerions of dittinétion declared 
them !ves his difciples. Being fent 
a fec: wi time to Rome upoa an em- 
baly, ne employed a part of his 
time in perfecting himfelf ia Greek 
uader Aigyropule, and at the fame 
ume learning Hebrew from a Jew 
who was matter of that language. 
Upoa lus ictura agaia to Gcraany, 
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he gave himfelf up entirely to the 
ftuty of the Pythayoreo-Platonico- 
Cabaliftic philolophy,and compofed 
fome obicure treatites on what was 
called in their dialect, the wander- 
Sul name. is warm attachment to 
Hebrew, expoted him to very fevere 
perfecutions from the profeifors of 
Cologne. He held a confiderable 
employment in Suabia; and while 
this country was ravaged by war, 
he refided at Ingoldftadt ; but the 
plague beginning to rage at that 
city, he was again driven back to 
Tubingen; where he died in the 
year 1512, aged 67. He wasaman 
of great talents, and pofleffed all 
the erudition that was poilible to be 
acquired in thofe times; but he 

articularly excelled in a know- 

edge of the Greek and Hebrew 
languages: this, notwithftanding 
all his errors, rendered him not a 
little famous, and contributed to 
give him weight in promoting the 
reformation of religion, which was 
then begun in Germany. 

Venetus,a Francifcan, was, in his 
time, confidered a prodigy of parts; 
but his defire of uniting the Caba- 
liftic philofophy with the doctrines 
of holy writ; and thus forming of 
botha fingle fvitem, plunged hina 
in the moit abfurd extravagance. 
He was feverely repremanded for it 
by Merfennus. 

Cornelius Agrippa, a native of 
Cologne, was a man whofe errors 
were great, and his misfortunes nor 
inferior. After having travelled in- 
to various countries, and exercifed 
various profeihons ; after having 
fijled feveral emplovments,in which 
he often gave proofs of his wifdom 
and his integrny; after having 
fought battles, negoctated in a pub- 
lic character, and tilled the profei- 
for’s chair ; he at laft attached him- 
felf to the fect of Cabalittie philofo- 
phy. He readily became verfed 
in the moit myfterious part of the 
Alexandrine doctrines, and would 
have acquired unrivalled reputation, 
had he not excited the indignation 
of the monks by the fatires and in- 
vectives he was daily publifaing @ 
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gainft them. He was by this im- 
prudence reduced to poverty, and 
duftained incredible hardthips. His 
adverfaries had even credit enough 
with the princes and rulers of the 
age to get him arrefted and thrown 
jnto prifon ; in which he died, at 
Grenoble, in the year 1535. Agrip- 
pa was one of thofe early geniutes, 
which was afterwards improved by 
the moft extenfive erudition. He 
was courageous, patient, and an en- 
emy to hypocrify ; but thefe great 
qualities were tinctured with {till 
greater faults. He was of an ill- 
natured difpofition, puffed up with 
vanity, and a defire of vengeance. 
he loved to impofe upon ignorance; 
and fuch was the inconftancy of his 
temper, that it was ever baadied 
between doubts and enthufiaim, fo 
that inftead of acquiring fortune or 
friends, he only haftened ona mife- 
rable death by a life as miferable. 
He is, however, wrongfully acculed 
of magic. . He pretended indeed to 
explain thisart in hisoccult philofo- 
phy ; but it is plain that he only in- 
tended to ridicule fach an undertak- 
ing, as we may fee by his treatife 
which is moft read at prefétit, name- 
ly, The vanity of human friences. 

Patricious rejected the reveries of 
the Jews, and held only tothe Alex- 
andrine philofophy of the Greeks. 
He was born at Clyffa in Ilyria, and 
for a long time led a wandering and 
unfettled life, till granted the pro- 
feffor’s chair at the college of Fer 
rara; where he taught the Platonic 
and Alexandrine tyftems, both by 
his lectures and writngs. He ac- 
quired reputation, and was particu- 
Jarly diftinguithed tor his oppofition 
to thofe, who undertook to form 
the dottrines of Arittotle and Plato 
into one fyftem. He was the pro- 
feffed enemy of the former, and 
wrote a criticifm upon his life. He 
had intentions of forming a fyftem 
of his own, but was interrupted by 
death, which happened in the year 
1598. 

Thomas Gale became a Platonift 
from his diflike to the philolophy 
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of Defcartes. He publithed a gene- 
ral body of philofophy, in which he 
added ingenuoufly to the opinions 
of Plato what he fuppofed wanting 
to make a complete fyftem. He 
was a man of great reading ; but 
his judgment was not equai to his 
erudition. 

Cudworth, profefforat Cambridge, 
chiefly fet himfelf to oppofe the a- 
theifts and infidels of nis age. Vor 
this purpofe, he principally drew 
his arguments from Piato, and ftu- 
died his philofophy thoroughly, as 
we may te by that important work 
which he has left us, titled, The 
intelleftual fyftem. 

Henry More, a doétor in divinity 
of Cambridge, after having examin- 
ed feveral fecis, at laft became par- 
ticularly attached to Plato; to which 
he added alto fome of the Pythago- 
rico-Cabaliitic doctrines, being tul- 
ly purfaaded that they contained 
the true wifdom of the ancient He- 
brews. Upon thefe principles he 
drew upa new body of metzphylics. 

a = 

4 CompEnnium of the Histoarr 
of GREFCE. 
ATHENS. 

( This article =e from page 

27. 

Q. OW did Xerxes proceed 
after he had gained ths 

paflage into Greece? 

A. He marched into Attica. took 
the city of Athens, plundered and 
burnt the greateft part of it ; thence 
marching to Salamis, in order to 
atin conjunction with his fleet, he 
had the mortification to fee more 
than two hundred of his gallies 
funk, and the reft of that numerous 
fleet, which in a manner covered the 
face of the ocean, entirely difperfed 
and defeated by the Greeks, with- 
out the lofs of more than forty of 
their own fhips. 

Q. What enfued? 

A. Difpirited with this lofs, and 
fearing the valor of the Greeks, 
which he had fodearly experienced, 
this haughty monarch left the com- 
mand of” his army to Mardonius, 
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and in the moft private manner 
poifible, in a {mall dising-boss, got 
over to Alia. 

Q. Whar became of Mardonius 
and pis army ? . 

A. He was defeated bythe Greeks 
under the command of Paufanius, 
the Spartan general, and {lain in the 
battle of Placea. And of this pu 
merous hott, which one would have 
thoughtiuthcient to have conquered 
alee the whole world, fcarce five 
thoufand returned into their own 
country. 

Q. Did the Perfians after this c- 
ver venture to invade the territories 
of Greece ? 

A. Yes: They prepared a fleet of 
aso fail, which was defeated by Ci- 
mon the fon of Miltiades, near the 
mouth of the river Eurymedon, and 
ali the thips either taken or funk. 
At the fame time their land army 
commng down towards the thore, 
Cimon landed firit tome of the beit 
of his men ip Pertian habits; and 
by this ttratagem getting all the 
reit on thore, with a great fhout 
they fer upon the enemy, and en- 
ode defeated them 3 thus gaining 
two complete victories, one by fea 
and one by land, with the fame men, 
on the fame day. ‘This great man 
was afterwards banifhed by the A- 
theniaas, but being recalled, he wis 
again employed in their affairs, and 
ved to conclude a glorious and ad- 
vantageous peace with the Perfians, 
very much to the honor of his coua 
try. 

Q. What was the next remarka- 
ble cvent in the Grecian hiilory? 

A. The Peloponnefian war. 

Q. What wasthecaule of that war? 

A. ‘he principal caufe was the 
emulation of the two ftates of Athens 
and Lacedemoa, each of them con- 
tending for a uperiority over the 
re't of Greece. It is alfo faid, that 
Pericles was very initramental in 
promoting this war; for being 
greatly indebted to the ftate, which 
had a oe threatened to bring him 


to account, he contrived to divert 
this private ftorm by rainy 9 pub 
Ic one ; and to makc his a! 


lance 


neceflary to the ftate, he involved 
them in this war. About this ime 
lived Meton the aftronomer, bora 
at Athens, who firit found out the 
period of 19 years, in which time 

the different mutations of the 
fun and moon are completed, and 
they begin again to move from the 
fame point of the zodiac. The A- 
thenians were fo pleated with this 
difcovery, that they wrote it in let- 
ters of gold in the moft public pla~ 
ces of the city, from whence it is 
called the golden number. Pindar, 
the lyric poet, who was bora at 
Thebes, flourifhed about this time ; 
together with ALichylus the father 
ot tragedy, and Thucydides the 
hiftorian. 

Q: Relate fome of the moft re- 
markable particulars of the Pelopon- 
nelian war. 

A. The Lacedzmonians, under 
the command of ~rchidamus, inva- 
ded Attica, and pofted themfelves 
at Acharne, a large town feven 
miles from Athens. But finding 
they could not bring Pericles toa 

,y and their provifions growin 
fcarce,they thought proper to brea 
up their camp and return home, 
Mean while the Athenian fleet land- 
ed in Laconia, ravaged part of the 
country, took the ifland of Cephal- 
lenia, and got into their poficfhon 
the ftrong haven of Nifea. Thee 
were the principal actions of the 
firft campaign. The following year 
Athens was vifited with a terrible 
plague, which deftroyed the flower 
of their army, amd among the reft 
Pericles himfelf, which was to A- 
thens a very great lofs. 

Q. How long did this war cone 
tinue ? 

A. It continued between the 
Spartans and Athenians ten years, 
with various fuccefs ; at the end 
of which time, a peace was conclud- 
ed for fifty years. Notwithitand- 
ing which, the war was carried om 
between feveral of the other ftates 
of Greece, feventeen years longer. 

Q. Did not the war foon break 
out again between the Atheniams 
and Spartans? 
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A. vid ; and would have or 

decuted with great vigor 1. 
bined, had i alt bees recaled 
from the army, to anfwer a charge 
that was brought againft him at 
Athens, for breaking and defacing 
the ftatues of Mercury ina drunken 
frolic. But Alcibiades’ underitand- 
ing that the Athenians were fo high- 
ly exafperated againit him, * that 
they would cerranly pat him to 
death, fled privately to Sparta, and 
became a very dangerous enemy to 
the Athenians ; till being fufpected 
by the Spartans, he retired into 
Perfa, where, by his addrefs, he 
gained fuch an alcendant over Tif 
daphernes, the Perfian governor, that 
he became équally formidable, both 
to the Spartans and Athenians ; and 
at laf fo managed his affairs, that 
he was re-called to Athens, received 


with great honorg and acclamations,* 


and iavetted with the fule command 
of the fleet and army. But ao cu- 
terprize mifcarrying, in which he 
ought to have commanded, aud was 
accidentally abfent, he was again 
degraded, and compelled to fly into 
Perfia, where he lived privately with 
his miftrefs Fimandra,tll the Spar- 
tans, in dread of his enterprizing 
genius, delired Pharnabazus, the 
Perfian governor, to rid them, at any 
rate, of thisdangerous enemy; which 
being complied with, the perfons 
that were feat to murder him, after 
they had furrounded his houfe, none 
of them daring to enter, they fet 
fire co it, and deftroyed him in the 
flames. 

Q. But how ended the Pelopon- 
nefiaa war? 

A. Very much to the hoaor of 
the Spartans, who under the con 
duct of Lyfander, defeated the A- 
thenians both by fea and land; nay 
even befieged the city of Athens it 
felf, which was compelled to furren- 
der at difcretion, About this time 
lived Sophocles and Euripides the 
tragic poets, and Ariftophanes the 
comic. Socrates, Plato, Arittotle, 
and Xenophon, flourifhed allo a- 
bout this ume. In fhort, learning, 
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tate, eloquence, and politenefs 
fhone, at this period, in their merm™ 
dian luitre, illuminanng all Greece. 

Q. Was not there a remarkable 
change made in the goverument of 
Athens at this time ? 

4, Lyfander immediately efta- 
blithed thirty archons, commonly 
calledthe Mhirty Tyrants into whofe 
hands he put the executive power 
of the government; and by whom 
werecommitted the mofthorrid and 
unheard-of craclties; infomach,thae 
Xenophon fays, they put more peo- 
ple to death in exght months of 
peace, than their enemies hed dune 
in athirty years war. Even The- 
ramenes, one of their own col- 
leagues, for venturing to oppofe 
thew bloody proceediags, was con- 
demned to io: no one but So- 
crates prefaming to fpeak in his be- 
half, and for which he foon after 
fhared the fame fate. 

Q. How long did this 
Continue? 

‘A. Between two and three years, 
Bring which time, there were 1400 
sns put to death without trial, 
of them men # note and con- 
n; and above five thoufand 
more were forced to fly into the 
Pirzus. 

Q. *s this feems to be the period 
in which Greece arrived at the high- 
eft pitch of her glory, it mav not 
only be entertaining, out initruc- 
tive, to take a view o the actions, 
and charatters of fon.e of the greate 
eft men who lived ac this Ume— 
And firft, relate what is moft re- 
markable of Sophocles. 

A. Sophocles was born in the 
eventy-firft O'ympia’, fourteen or 
fifieen vears before the ivvafion of 
Greece by Xerxes. Fo} th: fweet- 
nefs of his verfes, he was by jome 
called the Bee, andby others, the 
Mermaid, or Syren ot Athens. He 
was not only a perfon of great wit, 
but alfo of extraordinary courige, 
having fignalized himflr on feveral 
occafions in the Athenian army, 
under the command of Pericles. 
He wrote one hundred asd twenrg 
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tragedics, with fome elegies, and 
hymns, to Apollo, But of all his 
works we have only now remaining 
feven tragedies, viz. Ajax, Electra, 
Oedipus Tyrannus, a CT Oc- 
dipus Coloneus, the Trachiniz, and 
Philofetes. He greatly improved 
the Greek flage, being more exact 
and judicious than Ai who went 
before him. He lived to the age 


of eighty-five, when one of his fons, | 


impatient for his death, fummoned 
hint to appear before the judges, 
that they might appoint him a guar- 
dian, as being one that was come 
to dotage, and no longer able to 
take care of his domettic affairs. 
Ile appeared before the sey 04 
gites, without the leaft concern, 
gan to read a part of bis Oedipus, 
which he was then compofing, and 
afked them, Whether they per- 
ceived in that work, any fignsof {uch 
a weakneis of mind as he was ac- 
cuted of ? Whereupon, his ungrate- 
ful fon was fent back with thame 
and reproach. He died in the nifie- 
ty-fecond Olympiad; and, it is faid, 
‘for joy of having gained the pri 
by one of his tragedies, made 
his old age, which honor he had 
received no lefs than twenty three 
times before. 

Q. Was there not another of this 
name ? 

' A. Yes: He was called Sopho- 
cles the younger, and was alfo a 
“Greek poet, the author of feveral 
tragedies, and grandion or nephew 
of the former. 

Q. Relate fome particulars of the 
life of Euripides. 

A. He was born at Salamine, the 
fame day that the numerous hoft 
of Xerxes was overthrown by the 
Athenians. He wrote feventy~five 

tragedies, of which there only now 
remain nineteen. He was a fcho- 
Jar of Anaxagoras and Socrates. 
Prodicus taught him rhetoric, and 
he travelled with Plato into Egypt. 
Aulus Gellius affirms, that he faw a 
eave in Salamine, where it is faid, 
Euripides wrote many of his trage- 
dies. He was by fome called the 


Woman-hater, perhaps from his © 
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unhappine& in marriage, his wife 


being a common proittute. He 
died in the feventy-fifth year of his 
age, being torn in picces, as fome 
fay, by dogs, or, as others fay, by 
the hands of fome women, to whom 
he had given bat an indifferent cha- 
racter. 

Q.. What hare you read concern- 
ing Ariftophanes | 

A. That he was accounted the 
prince of the Greek comic poets, 
and wrote above fifty comedies, tho” 
but feven of them are prefented to 
our times. His comedy, called The 
Clouds, which is one of thofe that 
are come down to us, was written at 
the inftigation of Anytus, on pur- 
pole to abufe and ridicule Socrates. 
The Athenians had fuch a regard 
for his wit, that by a public decree, 
they honored him with a wreath of 
the confecrated olive tree, which 
grow in the citadél. 

Q. Do you remember any thing 
relating to Plato? 

A. Plato was born at Athens; he 
applied himéfelf firft to painting, 
atterwards to poetry, oe laitly to 
philofophy. He was the fcholar of 
Socrates : all his philofophy is com- 
ptifed in ten dialogues, where he 
expreffes his own fentiments in the 
perfons of Socrates, and Timeus ; 
and thofe of others, in the perfons 
of Gorgias and Protagoras. His 
chief opinions are thus contrafted 
with thofe of Ariftotle. Plato be- 
lieved there was but one God; 
Ariftotle allowed a Firft Mover, but 
acknowledged alfo other gods.— 
Plato calls God the Sovereign Wif- 
dom, who knows all things: Arif 
tutle fays, he is ignorant of fome 
things. According to Plato, God 
created the world; according to 
Ariftotle, the world is eternal. Pla- 
to affirms, that God governs the 
world ; Ariftotle,that itis governed 
by nature and chance. o fays, 
the foul is from God; Ariftotle, 
that it depends on the body. Pla- 
to fays, men live after death, which 
Ariftotle thinks impofhible. 

Qt can you relate concera- 
ing the life of Ariftotle? 
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A, He was born at Stagyra, a 
{malltown of Macedon, from whence 
he is called the Stagyrite. He loft 
his parents in his infancy, fo that 
not being brought up with much 
care, he fell into a diifolute courfe 
of hving, and by the time he was 
eighteen, had ipent the greateit 
part of his patrimony, and turned 
toldier. Not liking this, he ftudi- 
ed philofophy under Plato, uil he 
was thirty-feven years old, by which 
time, having {pent his whole for- 
tane, he maintained himfelf by fel- 
Img fweet powders, and vendin 
{ome receipts which he had learned. 
He eat little, and flept lefs ; and that 
he might not over-fleep himfelf, he 
lay with one hand always out of the 
bed, having a brafs bow! in it, which 
by its fall into a bafon of the fame 
metal, awaked him. He was em~ 
ployed eight years by Philip of 
Macedon, as tutor to his fon, Alex: 
ander the Great. He was after- 
wards engaged by Alexander in the 
ftudy of animals, who fent him, 
fihers and huntimen, to bring him 
all forts of living creatures ; and 
gave him alfo 800 talents as a re- 
ward for his trouble. Being accufed 
of fome impiety, by a prieit of Ceres, 
and terrified with the hard ufage 
which Socrates had met with on 
that account, he fled to Chalcis, a 
city of Euboea, where, as fome fav, 
he threw himteif into the river Bu- 
ripus, becaufe he cou!d not com- 
prehend the reafon of its ebbing and 
flowing: Others fay, he poitoned 
himfelt to avoid failing into the 
hands of his enemies ; and athers 
again affert, that he died of the colic 
in the: fixty-third year of his age, 
two years after Alexander the Great. 

Q. Pray give fome account of So- 
€rates. 

A. Socrates was the fon of So- 
phroniicus a ftone-cutter, and born 
at Athens, of thé tribe of the Alo- 
pecidz. He ftudied under Anax- 
agoras and Archelaus ; and though 
greatly additted to ftudy, yet was 
not wanting upon divers occations, 
pre fignal marks of his valor, 


to 
in hghting for the tafety of his coun- 
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try; but he afterwards wholly be- 
took himielf to the ttudy ot phil. 
Sophy, Apecially the moral part of 
it. Itis reported of him, that he 
was fo eloquent, and bad fuch aa 
art to convince his hearers, that 
he could periuade whatioever he 
would ; whergfore aliothe Thirty 
7 yrants,whothen governed Athens, 
forbade him to initruct youth. He 
was moderate, tober, chatte, com-» 
pofed in his a¢tions and behavior, 
very patient, and in a word, pollvit 
of all virtues; which he had fo babt- 
tuated himfelf to, as to make them 
natural. He valued reit and traa- 
quillity as the choicett of all potief 
ions ; and afferted knowledge only 
to be a true good, and ignorance an 
evil. According to his philofophy, 
riches and honor have nothing ia 
them of true worth ; but thet on the 
contrary, they are the fource of va- 
rious evils and nutchiefs. His com- 
mon faying was, That be only Anew 
this, that he knew nothing ; with 
reference to which perfuafion of 
his, the oracle pronounced him the 
witeit of all men. He faid of a 
prince who had been atyait charges 
to build for himielf a fthtely palace, 
buthadtakenno pains at all to make 
himfelf virtuous, that the people run 
From all parts to fee his bouj?, hut 
that none were prefing to fee hint. 
He recommended three things eipe- 
cially to his difciples, si fYor, mos 
defy, and ‘lence. Seeing the mat- 
facre cauted by the Thir/y Tyrants, 
he faid to a philofopher, What a 
comfort it is Jor us, that we ere not 
lite ticfe great ones, the fute® of 
tragedies ! Te ufed to fav, thar 
there avas no better interitance than 
that of a good yriend, A manwhe 
pretended te tk: in phyfiognomy, 
having judged of him according to 
his art, thathe was brutith, luitrol, 
and a drunkard; he owned himielf 
to be naturally inclined to al! thote 
vices, but that reafon had corrected 
thofe corrupt inclinations. It was 
a common faving of his, Aut men 
avere Jo muzh concerned to havea 
portraiture refenible the criginalyan 
yet took 1:2 care ie be like Cod, whye 
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image they were; and that th 
drejed themfelves by a looking sief, 
but did not take the fame care to a 
dorn their minds by virtue. He faid 
alfo, that it is with a bad wife, as 
avith a bad horfe, to which, after 
that aman is once accuftomed, all 
others feem good. The thoughts he 
had of God were moft awful and 
rational. He derided the plurality 
of the heathen gods, and upon that 
account was indicted of impiety by 
Apytus and Melitus, and condemn- 
ed to dmnk the juice of hemlock. 
When they brought him the news, 
that be was condemned to death by 
the Athenians, and fo are they, fad 
he, by nature ; but, replied his wife, 
alos! they have condemned you 
unjotily : What, faad he, would you 
then have had me jufily condemned ? 
The dav chat he was to drivk the 
fatal draught, one of his frends 


fent bim a fine new gown. Why, . 


fad he, well not this which hath 
Served me alive, ferve me to die in? 
He died at the age of feventy, in the 
octh Olympiad, Leeches being pre- 
tor of Athens. 

Q. What were the religious prin 
cipiaeo! Socrates? 

A. Phat God was one, perfea 
in h mieif, giving the being, andthe 
well-being te every creature: Yet 
what he is, (fays he) | know not ; 
burt what he is not, I know. That 
God, and not chance, made the 
world 3 and rhat it, and all things 
in it, are preferved and conduéied 


by his all-powerful aad unernog, 


providence. ‘That the foul of man 
was immortal; and that'the body, 
a compound fubitance,w asdifiolved 
by death ; but the foul being fimple, 
palled into anather ftate, incapable 
of corruption orannihdation, That 
the fouls of good men after death 
are on ed to God, im a bletied, mn- 
aecelible place. And that to fome 
other p.ace of horror, where there 
is NO eManatien of divine favor, the 
fouls of wicked men are carried a- 
wav to fuffer punthment: But to 
define whet, and where thefe places 
are, was fir above the {phere ot ha- 
man knowledge. That Cod has 
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imprinted into the foul of man, a 
principal of reafon, which he calls, 
aray of the divine nature. [hat 
that principle did of itfelf direct a 
man to the exercife of virtue : But 


_that he became wicked, whenever 


he abandoned the dictates of that 
reafon, to follow the imprefhons of 
fenfe. ‘Ihat temperance, faeinee 
fortitude, patience, and all other 
virtues, entitled a man to the favor 
of God, as their contraries to his 
wrath. That fuch was the divine 
oodnefs in itielf, and God’s bene- 
ence to man, that he had implant- 
ed in his foul a power to be virtuous 
and good ; and if he proved other- 
wife, he could not jufily blame God 
for punihing him, either here, or 
in another world. 

Q. Is not fomething recorded of 
adzmon or genius that attended 
Socrates? 

A. That Socrates bad a demon 
or genius, that direGed him in the 
whole courfe of his Inte, is notonly 
affirmed pofitively by all his cotem- 
poraries, and agreed to by the learn- 
edeit of the Creek and Koma wri- 
ters afterwards ; but is hkewnle ac- 
knowled ged by feveral of the Primi- 
tive Fathers of the ChriffianCharch, 
who fcruple not to give it the name 
of his Guardian Angel: But after 
what manner it exprefled irfelf to 
him, whither by an audible voice, 

other intelligible fign, they 
have not ventured to determine. 
In whatever manner it was that this 
invifible attendant made its coun- 
fels known to him, we have many 
inftances in Xenophon and Plato, 
of the good effects they had when 
obeyed, and of the bad ones whea 
difobeyed, not only in the conduct 
of his own life, bat with celation to 
others who happened to be in his 
eompanyv, Of the latter we have a 
remarkable ftory in Plato, which is 
this : One Timarews a noble Athe- 
nias, being at dinner, in Company 
with Socrates, he role up to goa: 
way, wich Socrates obferving, bad 
him tet down again ; for, fad he, 
the demon has now civen me the aec- 
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sand Socrates once more 
faying, he had the fame fign 


re to him: At h when 
Socrates was ecarncit ie Sidsourte, 
aod did not miod him, Timarcus 
ftole away, andin a minutes 
after, cemmitred a murder; for 
which being carned to execetion, 
his laft een Renate Ye had come 
to that wasps 7 em Sor not obeying 
the damon of rates. 
Q. What is the next remarkable 
occurrence in the hillory of Greece? 
A. The retreat of Xenophon out 
of Perfia with 10,000 Greeks, which 
is looked upon as one of the moft 
mafterly agg Heke 7 an- 
cient hiftory. ¢ brave foldiers, 
under the command of Kenophos’ 
pcan: cage. Nak. impedi- 
ments they met with, performed a 
retreat of between four or five thou- 
fand Englifh miles, in the {pace ot 
pineteen months It is true i- 
, that upon a review of the for 
ces of Cerafus, there appeayed to be 
but &600 men, but that even fuch a 
number thould efcape feems almoft 
incredible. That, after the death 
of Cyrus, which ftruck fuch a damp 
into the reft of his forces, they a- 
Jone thould have courage cnough to 
coatinue the war, to the Per- 
fians to fue to them for peace, and 


foseandoc offered again to be 


furnith them with provifions ; That 


after the treacherous marder ot 
their officers, they thould be {till 
hardy enough to make their way in 
defiance of a numberiefs army, that 
could neither take them by force, 
nor circumvent them by ftratagem : 
That they fhould traverfe the body 
of that vaft empire, with fo manybar- 
barous nationson all fides, to difpute 
their pallage over rocks and moun- 
tains, almoft inaccethble, ard fach 
rivers as the Tigris and Bupbrates ; 
- £ ad with the countegance 
rather of ¢ s, than of dil- 
pairing fuceealets advent, ex: 
poled to the fury of a powerful in- 
cenfed monarch, with a vidlonous 
army. ‘Thefe are circumfances, 
which would not eafily gain credit, 


ii pacy bad nor been ubed aad 
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attefted Xenophon, whe has 
done it with fuch ¢xacnefsand Gdel- 
ity, and at the fame ume with och 
» in regard to himiéelt, that 
the only doubt remaining, is, whe- 
ther he gained more honor by the 
thare he in the expedition, or 
by the account he has given of it. 





A concile History ef Rome, 
(Continued from page 327-) 


From the Creation ef the Decemmti, 
te the ExtinMion of that Office. 


HE commonwealth of Rome 

had for near fixty years been 
fluctuating between the contending 
orders that compofedit, till at length, 
each fide, as if weary, were willis 
to refpire a while from the mat 
exertions of their claums. The citi- 
zens, now, therefore, of ewery rank, 
began to complain of the arbitrar 
decifions of their magittrates, ak 
withed to be guided by a writtca 
se laws, which being kaown, 
might prevent wrongs as well as 
ponith them. do this both the fenate 
and the ¢ concurred, as hop- 
ing that fuch laws would put an end 
to the commotions that elon bod 
harraffed the flare. It was there- 
upon agreed that ambaffadors thou! 
be fent to the Creek cities in kta! y, 
and to Athens, to bring home fnch 
laws from theace as by experience 
had been found mott :quitable and 
ufeful. For this purpofe three fe- 
nators, Poilhumius, Sulpicius, aod 
Manhus, were fized upon, and gal- 
lies aligned to convoy them, agree- 
able : the mich y of the none 
people. While they were upoo th 
commifhon aeta data 
depopulated the cuy at home, and 
fupphed the interval of their abfence 
with other anxiety than that of wilh. 
es for their return. In about a year 
the plague ceafed, and the ambaila- 
dors returned, bringiog home a bu- 
dy of laws, collected from the mott 
civilized fates ef Greece and Iraly, 
which being ahierwards foamed ute 
ten tables, and two more being aid 
ed, made that cek bracedcodg, aled 





ehe laws of the Twelve Tables, ma- 
ny fragments of which remain to 
this day. 

The ambaffadors were no fooner 
returned, than the tribunes required 
that a body of men fhould be chofen 
to digeft their new laws into pro- 
per form, and to give weight to the 
execution of them. After long de- 
bates whether this choice fhould net 
be partly made trom the people as 
well as the pauriciaas, it was at lait 
agreed that ten of the priacipal ie~ 
natorsfhould be eleed, whole pow- 
er continuing for a year fhouid be 
equal to that of kings and contfuls, 
and that without any appeal. ‘The 
perfons chofen were, Appius and 
Genutius, who had becn cleéted con- 
fuls for the enfuing year; Poithu- 
mius, Sulpicius, and Manltus, the 
thiee ambafladors; Sextus and Ro- 
mulus, formerly confuls; with Ju- 
jivs, Veturius, and Horatius, fena- 
tors of the firft confideration. Thus 
the whole conftitution of the ftate 
| at once took a new form, and a 
dreadful experiment was going to 
be tried, of governing one nation 
4 bylaws formed from the manners 
and cuftoms of another. 

‘f The decemviri, being now inveft- 
$ ed with abfoluie power, agreed to 
take the reins of move! tied by 
turns, and that each thon!d difpentfe 
ti juitice fora day. 
Thete magiftrates for the firft 
& year wrought with extreme appli- 
\ cation; and their work being finthh- 
| ed, it was expected that they would 
be contented to give up their offices; 
but having known the charms of 
Vy power, they were pow uawilling to 
refign it: they therefore pretended 
that fome laws were yet wanting to 
ar complete their defign, and entreat- 

q ed the fenate for a continuance of 

| * their offices; to which that body af- 
fented. 

a But they foon threw off the mafk 
ef moderation, and regardlefs cither 
of the approbation of the fenate or 
the people, refolved to continue 

i themfelves, againft all order, in the 

‘ decemvirate. A conduct fo notori- 
\ eus predaced diiconterts, aod thele 
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were as fure to produce freth acts of’ 


tyranny. The city was become al- 
modt a defert with retpect to all who 
had any thing to lofe, and the de- 


cenmvirs rapacity was then only dif- 
continued, when they wanted freth ° 


obje&ts to exercife itupon. In this 
{late of flavery, profcription, and 
niutual diftraft, not one citizen was 
feund to ftrike for his country s 
freedom: thefe tyrants continued ta- 
rule without controul, being con-: 
itandy guarded, not with their he- 
tors alone, but a numerous crowd’ 
of dependents, clients, and even pa- 
tricians, whom their vices had con-’ 
federated round them. 

in this gloomy fituation of the 
ftate, the Aqui and Volici, thole 
conftant enemies of the Romans, 


undertook their incurfions, retolved . 


to profit by the inteftine divifions of 
the people, and advanced within a- 
bout ten miles of Rome. 

* But the decemviri being put im 
poffeilion of all the military, as well 
as of the civil power, divided their 
army into three parts; whereof one 
continued with Appius in the city, 
to keep it in awe; the other two 
were commanded by his colleagues, 
and were led, one againft the Aéqui, 
and the other aga:nit the Sabines. 
The Roman foldiers had now got 
into a method of panithing the ge] 
nerals whom they difliked, by fuf- 
fering themfelves to be vanqui 
in the field. They pat it in praétice 
upon this occafion, and fhamefully 
abandoned their camp upon the ap- 
proach of the enemy. Never was 
the news of a victory more joyfully 
received at Rome than the tidings of 
this defeat: the generals, as is al- 
ways the cafe, were blamed for the 
treachery of their men; fome de- 
manded that they fhould be depof- 
ed, others cried out for a dictator to 
lead the troops to conqueft; but a- 
mong the reit, old Siccius Denta- 
tus, the tribune, fpoke his fenti- 
ments with his ufual opennefs, and 
treating the geaerals withcontempt, 
fhewed all the faults of their dif- 
cipline in the camp, and their coa- 


du& in the field. Appius, in the 
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mean time, was not remifs in ob- 
ferving the difpofition of the peo- 
ple. Dentatas, in particalar, was 
marked out for vengeance, and, un 
der preteace of doing him particu- 
lar honor, he was appointed legate, 
and put at the head of the fupplies 
which were feat from Rome to re- 
inforce the army. The office of le- 
gate was heldfacred among the Ro- 
mans, as in it were united the autho- 
rity of a qeacral with the reverence 
due to the priefthood. Dentatus, 
no way fafpecting his defign, went 
to the camp with alacrity, where he 
was received with all the external 
marks of refpect. But the generals 
foon found means of indulging their 
defire of revenge. He was appoint- 
ed at the head of an hundred men 
to go and examine a more commo- 
dious place for encampment, as he 
had very candidly affured the com- 
manders that their prefent fituation 
was wrong. The foldiers, however, 
who were given as his attendants, 
were affaflins; wretches who. had 
long been minifters of the vengeance 
of the decemviri, and who now en- 
aged to murder him, though with 
all thofe apprehenfions, which his 
reputation, as he was called the Ro- 
man Achilles, might be fauppofed to 
infpire. With thele defigns they 
led him front the way into the hol- 
low bofom of a retired mountain, 
where they began to fet upon him 
from behind. Dentatus, now teo 
Jate, perceived the treachery of the 
decemvirii, and was retolved to fell 
his life as dearly as he conld; he 
therefore put his back toa rock, and 
defended himfelf againft thofe who 
prefled moft clofely. Though, now 
rownold, hehad ftill the remains of 
his former valor, and killed no lefs 
than fifteen of the affailants, and 
wounded thirty, with his own hand. 
The affaffins now therefore, terrified 
at his amazing bravery, fhowered ia 
their javelins upon him at a diitance, 
all which he received in his fick! 
withandauntedrefolution. Tnecom- 
bar, though fo unequal in numbers, 
was managed for iome. time with 
doubrful fuccefs, ull at length his 


ass 


affailants bethought themfclves of 
afcending the rock againft which 
he ttood, and thus poured down 
itones upon him from above. This 
fucceeded, the old foldier feil 
beneath their united efforts, atter 
having fhewa, by his death, that he 
owed it to his fortitude, aad not his 
fortune, that he had come off fo 
many times victorious. The decem- 
viri preteaded to join in the general 
jorrow for fo brave a man, and de- 
creed hima funeral with the firit 
milttary honors; but the greatne/s 
of their apparent diftrefs, compared 
with their known hatred, only ren- 
dered them {till more deteftible to 
the people. 

_Butatranfaaion ftill more attro- 
cious than the former ferved to in- 
{pire the citizens with a refolution 
to break all meafures of obedience, 
and atlattto reftore freedom. Ap- 
pius, who ftill remained at Rome, 
fitting one day on his tribunal to di- 
{pente juttice, faw a maiden of ex 
quifite beauty, and aged about fif- 
teen, palling to one of the public 
{chools, attended by a matroa, her 
nurie. The chartns of this damizl, 
heightened by all the ianocence of 
virgin modefty, caught his attenti- 
on, and fired his heart. The dey 
following, as fhe patt, he found her 
ftill more beautiful than before, and 
his breaft fill more inflamed. He 
now therefore refolved to obtain the 
g “atinicaga in of his pathon whatever 
ihoukl betheconfequence, aadiound 
means to inform himfelf of the vir- 
gin’s name and family. Her name 
was Virginia. She was the daugh- 
ter of Virginius, a centurion, then 
with the army in the field, and 
had been contracted to Ieilius, fore 
merly a trbane of the people, who 
had agreed to marry her at the end 
of the prefent campaign. Appius 
at firft refolved to break this match, 
and to efpoufe her himfelf; the 
laws of the Twelve Tables had for- 
bidden the = to intepmarry 
with the plebeians; and he could 
not iofringe thele, as he was the 
enactor of them. Nothing therefore 
remained but a criminal enjoyment, 
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which, as he was long ufed to the 
indulgeaceof his palhons, he refolv 
éd to obtain. After having vainly 
tried to corrupt the fidelity of her 
nurfe, he had recourfe to another 
expedient ftill more guilty. He 
pitched upon one Claudius, who had 
long been the miniiter of his plea- 
fures, to affert the beautiful maid 
was his flave, and to refer the caufe 
to his tribunal for decifion. Clau- 
dius behaved exactly according to 
his inftructions, for entering into 
the f-hool, where Virginia was play- 
ing among her female companions, 
he feized upon her as his property, 
and was going to drag her away by 
force, but was prevented by the peo 
ple drawn together by her crics.— 
At length, after the firft heat of op- 
ofition was over, he led the weep- 
Ing virgin to the tribunal of Appius, 
an! there plaufibly expofed his pre- 
tenjons. He afferted, that the was 
born in his honfe of a female flave, 
whofold her tothe wife of Virginius, 
who had been barren: that he had 
feveral credible witneffes to prove 
the truth of what he faid; bat thar, 
until they could come together, it 
was but reafonable the flave fhould 
be delivered into his cuftody, bein 
her proper mafter. Appius feeme 
to be ftruck with the juftice of his 
claims: he obferved, that if the re- 
puted father himf-iF were prefent, he 
might indeed be willing to delay the 
delivery of themaidentor fome time, 
but that it was not lawful for him ia 
the prefent cafe to detain her trom 
her lawfa! matter. He therefore ad- 
judged her t» Claudius, as his flave, 
to be kept by him ull Virginius 
fhould be able to prove his paterni- 
ty. This fentence was received with 
Joadclamours and reproaches bythe 
multitude; the women in particular 
came round the innocent Virginia, 
as if willing to prote&t her from the 
judge's fury, while Icilius, her lov- 
er, boldly oppofed the decree, and 
obliged Claadius to take refuge un 
der the tribunal of the decemvri.— 
Ali thiags now threatened an open 
infurre@ion; when Appius, fearin 
the event, thought proper to fae 


pend his judgment till the arrival of 
Virginius, who was then about ele- 
ven miles from Rome with the ar- 
my. The day following was fixed 
for the trial; and in the mean time 
Appius fent letters to the generals 
to confine Virginius, as his arrival 
in town might only ferve to kindle 
fedition among the people. Thefe 
letters, however, were intercepted 
by the centurian’s friends, who fent 
him down a full relation of the de- 
fign laid againitthelibertyand the ho- 
nor of his only daughter. Virginius 
upon this, pretending the death of a 
near relation, got permiflion to leave 
the camp, and flew to Rome, in- 
f{pired with indignationand revenge. 
Accordingly the next day he ap- 
| ese ore the tribunal, to the a- 
onifhment of Appius, leading his 
weeping daughter by the hand, both 
habited in the deepeft mourning.— 
Claudias, the accufer, was alfa there, 
and began by making his demand. 
Mes next {poke in turn ; he re- 
preiented that his wife had many 
children; that the had been feen 
pregnant by numbers; that if he 
* had intentions of adopting a fappo- 
fititious child, he would bot xed 
upon a boy rather than a girl; that 
it was notorious to all that his wife 
had herfelf fuckled her own child; 
and that it was furprifing fuch a 
claim thould be now revived after a 
fifteen years difcontinuance. While 
the father {poke this with a ftern air, 
Virginia ftood trembling by, and, 
with looks of perfuafive innocence, 
added weight to all his remonitran- 
ces. The people feemed entirely 
fatisfied of the hardthip of his cafe, 
till Appius, fearing what he faid 
might have dangerous effects upon 
the multitude, interrupted him, un- 
der a pretence of being fufficiently 
inftructed in the merits of the caufe. 
* Yes,’ fays he, * my confcience o- 
* bliges me to declare, that I my- 
‘ felf ama witnefs to the truth of 
* the depofirion of Claudius. Mott 
* of this aflembly know that I was 
* Jeft guardian to this youth, and I 
‘ was very early apprized that he 
* hada right to this young woman; 
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but the ‘affairs of the public, and 
the diflenfions of the people, then 
prevented me doing him juftice. 
‘ However, itis not now too late; 
and, by the power veited in me 
for the public good, 1 adjudge 
Virginia to be the property of 
Claudius, the plaintuft. Go there- 
fore hictors, diiperfe the multitude, 
and make room for a mafter to re- 
* poflets himfelf of his flave.? The 
li¢tors, nobedience to his command, 
foon drove oft thethrong thatprefled 
round the tribunal; and now they 
teized upon Virginia, and were de- 
livering her up into the hands of 
Claudius,when Virginius, whofound 
that all was over, feemed to acqui- 
efce in the fentence. He theretore 
mildly entreated “ppius to be_per- 
mitted to take a lait farewell of one 
whom he had long contidered as his 
child, and, fo fatistied, he would re- 
turn to his duty with freth alacriry. 
4 With this the decemvir complied, 
but upon condition that their en- 
dearments fhould pais in his pre- 
fence. ——Virginius, with the moft 
poignant angutfh, took his alimoit 
expiring daughter in his arms, tur 
a while fupported her head upon his 
breaft, and wiped away the tears 
that rolled down her lovely vitage; 
and happening to be.near the fhops 
that furrounded the Forum, he 
fnatched up a knife that lay on the 
fhambles, and addrething his daugh- 
ter, * My deareit, loft child,’ cried 
oly he, ‘this, this alone can preferve 
* your honor and your treedom.’— 
So faving, he buried the weapon in 
her breatt, and then holding it up, 
reeking with ihe blood of his daugi- 
ter, ‘ Appius,’ he cried, * by this 
* blood of innocence I devote thy 
§ head to the infernal gods.’ Thus 
faying, with the bloody knite in his 
hand,and threatening deftruction to 
whomfioever ihould oppote him, he 
ran through the city, wild! calling 
upon the people to ilrike tor irre 
dom, and from thence went to the 
camp 1n order to tpiead a lixe Mame 
through the army. 
Vou. LM. No. 4, 
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He no fooner arrived at thecamp, 
foliowed bya number of his friends, 
but he informed the army of all thar 
was done, ftill -holding the bloody 
knife in his hand. He afked their 
pardon, and the pardon of the gods, 
for having commutted fo raf an ac- 
tion, but afcribed it all to the dread- 


ful neceflity of the times. ‘The ar-. 


my, already predifpofed, immedi 
ately with fhouts echoed their ap- 
probation, and decamping, left their 
generals behind to take their ftation 
once more upon mount Aventine, 


whither they had retired about for-- 


ty vears betore. The other army, 
which had been to oppofe the Se- 
bines, feemed to feel a hike reveat- 
ment, and came over in large par- 
tes to join them. 

Appuus, in the mean time, did al! 
he could to quell the diflarbances « 
the city; but jnding the tumult in- 
capable of controu!, and perceiving: 
that his morzal enemies, Valerius 
and Horatius, were the mott active 
ID Oppoiiion, at frit ateempted ta 
find fatety by flight; acverthelels, 
being encouraged by Oppius, who 
was one of his colleagues, he ven- 
tured to afiemble the feaate, aut 
urged the puntthment of all defe:t- 
ers. Thedenate however were far 
from giving him the rehef he fouche 
for; they forelaw the dangers and 
miferies that threatened the thate in 
cate of oppoling the incenied army; 
they therefore chipatched meilen- 
gers tothem, offeringto redore their 
turmer mode of goverament. To 
this propoial all the people jovtally 
aiiented, and the army glediy obev- 
ed, now returning to the city, sf nor 
with the enfigns, at leaft with the 
pleature, of a craumphant eatry. Ap 
pius and Oppius, eac ot his col- 
leagues, both died by their own 
hands in nion. The otier eight 
decemvirs went into voluntary extic; 
and Claudius, the pretended mater 
of Virginia, Was Criven out alter 
them. 


nthe mean time thefe intefiine 
tumuits produceyg wcakucle widdu 
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the ftate, and confidence inthe ene- 
my abroad. The wars with the Ac- 
qui and Volfci fall continued, and 
as each year fome trifling advanta- 
24s were obtained over the Romans, 
they at laft advanced fo faras to 
make their ingurfions to the very 
walls of Rome. But not the courage 
only of the Romans feemed dim1- 
nithed by thefe conquefts, but their 
other virtues alfo, particularly their 
juftice. About this time the inha- 
bitants of two neighboring cities, 
Ardea and Aricta, had a conteft be - 
tween themfelves about fome lands 
that had long been claimed by both. 
At length, being unable to agree, 
they referred it to the fenate and the 
people of Rome. The fenate had 
vet fome of the principles of primi- 
tive juftice remaining, and refufed 
to determine the diipute. But the 
people readily undertook the deci- 
fion; and one Scaptius, an old man, 
declaring that thefe very lands of 
right belonged to Rome, they imme- 
diately voted themfelves to be the 
Jegal pofleffors, and fent home the 
former litigants, thoroughly con- 
vinced of their own folly, and of the 
Roman injuftice. | 

The tribunes now grew more tur- 
bulent; they propofed two laws, one 
to permit the plebeians to intermar- 
ry with patricians, and the other to 
permit them to be admitted to the 
confulfhip alfo. The fenators receiv- 
ed thefe propofals with indignation, 
and feemed refolved to undergo the 
utmoft extremities ratherthanfubmit 
toenactthem. However, findingtheir 
refiftance only encreafe the commo- 
tions of the ftate, they at laft con- 
fented to pafs the law concerning 
marriages, hoping that this concet- 
fion would fatisfy the people. But 
they were to be appeafed but for a 
veryihorttime ; forreturning totheir 
old cuftomof refufing to enlift upon 
the epnetet anenemy,theconfuls 
were forced to hold a privateconfer- 
ence with the chief of the fenate, 
where, after many debates, Claudi- 
us pos an expedient, as the 
moft probable means of fatisfying 
the people in the prefent conjunc- 
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ture. This was to create fix or eight 
governors in the room of confuls, 
whereof one half at leaft thould be 
patricians. ‘This projeét, which was 
in fa& graating what the people de- 
manded, pleafed the whole meet- 
ing; and it was agreed, that at the 
next public meeting of the fenate, 
the confuls fhould, contrary to their 
ufual cuftom, begin by afking the 
opinion of the youngeft fenator.— 
Upon aflembling the fenate, one of 
the tribunesaccufedthem of holding 
fecret meetings, and managing dan- 
gerous defigns againft the people. 
The contuls, on the other hand, a- 
verred their innocence; and, to de- 
monftrate their fincerity, gave an 

of the younger members of the hou 

leave to propound their opinions.— 
Thefe remaining filent, fuch of the 
older fenators as were known to be 
popular, began by obferving that the 
people oug stoke indulged in their 
requeft, that none fo well deferved 
power as thofe who were moft in- 
ftrumental in gaining it,and that the 
city could not be free until all were 
pa meee to perfect equality. Clau- 
dius {poke next, and broke out in- 
to bitter invectives againft the peo- 
ple, afferting that it was his opinion 
that the law fhould not pafs. This 
produced fome difturbaace among 
the plebeians; at length Genutius 
propofed,as had been pre-concerted, 
that fix governors fhould be annually 
chofen, with confularauthority,three 
from the fenate, and three from the 
people, and that when the time of 
their magiftracy fhould be expired, 
then it would be feen whether they 
fhould have the fame office continu- 
ed, or whether the confulfhip fhould 
be eftablithed upon its former foot- 
ing. This project was eagerly em- 
braced by the people; — fo fickle 
were the multitude, that though 
many of the plebeians {tood firm, the 


choice wholly fell upon the patri- 
cians, who offered themfelves as 
candidates. Thefe new magiftrates 
were called Military Tribunes; they 
were at firft but three, afterwards 
they were increafed to four, and at 
Jength to fix. They had the powe 
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er and enfigns of confuls; yet that 
wer being divided among a num- 
om each fingly was of leis autho- 
rity. The firft that were chofen on- 
ly continued in office about three 
months, the augurs having found 
fomething amifs in the ceremonies 
of their eleétion. 
(This part of the Roman hiftory will 
be concluded in our next. 





History of the Discovery of A- 
MERICA, by CHRISTOPHER CO- 
LUMBUS. 


(Continued from page 99.) 


AS they proceeded, the indica- 
tions of approaching |!and feem- 
ed to be more certain, and excited 
hepeinproportion, The birds began 
to appear in flocks, making towards 
the fouth-weft. Columbus, in im- 
mitation of the Portuguefe naviga~ 
tors, who had been guided, in feve- 
ral of their veries, by the mo- 
bog uals gos tered his courfe from 
adh towards as poawe = 

pointed their t. But 
after h nay eee pala 
this new dite<tion, without any bet- 
ter fuccefs than formerly, having 
feen no object, during thirty days, 
but the fca and the {ky, their hopes 
fubfided fafter than they had neo: 
their fears revived with additional 
force; impatience, rage and defpair, 
appeared in every countenance. All 
fenfe of fubordination was loft: the 
officers who had hitherto concurred 
with Columbus in opinion, and fup- 
ported his authority, now took part 
with the men ; they aflembled tu- 
multuoul'v on the deck, expoftulat- 
ed with their commander, mingled 
threats with their expoftulations, 
and required him initantly to tack 
about aad return to Europe. Co- 
lumbus perceived that it would be 
of no avail to have recourfe to any 
of his former arts, which having 
been tried fo often. had loft their 
effects ; and that it was impoihble 
to rekindle any zeal for the fucceis 
of the enterprife among men, in 


whofe breafts fear had extinguithed 
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every generous fentiment. He faw 
that it was mo leis vain to think of 
employing either gentle or fevere 
meatures, to quell a mutiny fo ge- 
neral and fo violent. It was necetf- 
fary, on all thefe accounts, to foothe 
pailions which he could no longer 
command, and to give way to a tor- 
rent too impetuous to be checked. 
He promifed folemnly to his men 
that he would comply with their re- 
queft, provided they would aceom- 
pany him, aad obey his commands 
for three days longer, and if, dur- 
ing that time, land were not difcov- 
ered, he would then abandon the 
enterprife, and direct his courie 
towards Spain. 

Enraged as the failors were, and 
impatient to turn their faces again 
towards their mative country, this 
propofition did not appear to them 
unreafonable. Nor did Columbus 
hazard much in contining himielf 
toatermiofhort. The preiages of 
difcovering land were now io nu- 
merous and promifing, that he 
deemed them infallible. For fome 
days the foundigg line reached the 
bottom, and the foil which it bre’t 
up indicated land to be at no great 
diftance. The flocks of birds in- 
crealed, and were compoted not 
only of fea fowl, but of fuch land 
birds as could not be fuppofed to 
fly far from the fhore. The crew 
ofthe Pinta obferved a cane floating, 
which feemed to have been newly 
cut, andlikewifea piece of timber ar- 
tificially carved. The failors a- 
board the Nigna took up the branch 
of atree with red berries, perfely 
frefh. The clouds around the fet- 
ting fun aflumed a new appearance; 


the air was more mild and warm, : 


and, during night, the wind became 
unequal and variable. From al! 
thefe fymptoms, Columbus was {fo 
confident of being near land, thar 
on the evening of the eleventh of 
October, after public prayers for 
fuccefs, he ordered the fails to be 
furled, and the thips to hie by, keep- 
ing ftrict watch, left they thould be 
driven athore inthe’mght. During 
this interval of dufpeace aad expec- 
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tation, no man fhut his eyes, all 
kept upon deck, gazing mendy 
towards that quarter where they 
expeéed to difcover the land, which 
had been fo long the object of their 
wifhes. 

About two hours before mid- 
night, Columbus, ttanding on the 
torecattie, obferved a light at a dif- 
tance, and privately pointed it out 
to Pedro Gutticrez, a'page of the 
qucen’s wardrobe. Guttierez per 
ceived it, and called to Salcedo, 
comptroller of the fleet, all three 
faw it in motion as if it were car- 
ried from place to place. A litrle 
after midnight, the joyful found of 
land, land, was heard from the 
Piota, which kept alwavs ahead of 
the other thips. But, having been 
fo often deceived by fallacious ap- 
pearancee, they were now become 
flow of belief, and waited, in all 
the angutth of uncertainty and im- 
patience, for the return of day. 
As foon as morning dawned, their 
doubts and fears were difpel- 
led, they beheld an ifland about 
two leagues to the north, whofe 
fiat and verdant fields, well ftored 
with wood, and watered with many 
rivulets, prefented to them the af- 
pect of a delichtful country. The 
crew of the Pinta inftantly began 
the Te Deum, asa Wymn ot thankt 
giving to God, and were joined by 
thefe of the other thips, with tears 
of joy and trantports of congratu- 
Jation. This ofhce of gratitude to 
Heaven was followed by an aét of 
joftice to their commander. They 
threw themelves at the feet of Co- 
Jumbus, with feehogs of felf-con- 
dermnation mingled with reverence. 
‘They implored him to pardon their 
ignorance, incredulity, and info- 
lence, which had created him fo 
much unneceflary difquietr, and 
head fo often obitvadted the proic- 
cucion of his well-concerte plan ; 
and pailing, wm the warmth of their 
admmranon, from one extreme to 
another, they now promownced the 
man, whom they had f lately re- 
viled and thi earencd, to be @ perfon 
iajpwed by Heaven with fagaciy 


and fortitude more than human, m 
order to accomphith a defign, fo far 
bevond the ideas and conception 
of all former ages. 

As foon as the fan arofe, all the 
boats were manned and armed. 
They rowed towards the ifland 
with their colours difplayed, war- 
like mafic, and other marual pomp ; 
and as they approached the coail, 
they faw it covered winha malin 
tude of people, whom the novelty 
of the {peCiacle had drawn together, 
and whole attitades ard geftures 
exprefied wonder and aftoarlhment 
at the range objecis which pre- 
fented thenfelves to their mew. 
Columbus was the firt Eur n 
who fet foot in the New World 
which he had difcovered. He land- 
ed in a rich drefs, and with a naked 
eter ptr ion His men “2 
lowed, : nee a 
kiffed ‘the ground Sic they had 
fo long defired to fee. nett 

a crucifix, and ' 
themfelves before it, returned thanks 
to God for condoéting their voyage 
to fuch an happy iffoe. They then 
took folemn of the coun- 
try for the crown of Caftile and 
Leon, with all the formalities which 
the Portugucfe were aceuftomed to 
obferve in acis of this kind, in their 
new difcoveries. 

The Spaniards, while thus em- 
ploved, were furrounded by many 
ot the natives, who gazed, in filent 
admiration, upon actions which they 
could not com send of which 
they did not torefee the confequen- 
ces. The drefs of the rards, 
the whitencis of their fk therr 
beards, their arms, appeared ftrange 
and furprifing. Me vait machines 
in which they ha? traverfed the 
ocean, that feemed to move upon 
the waters with wings, and uttered 
a dreadful found reiemblng than- 
der, accompanied with hghtoing 
and imoek, ttreck them with fuch 
terror, that they began to refpedét 
therr pew geelts as a fapenor order 
ot begs, and concladed that they 
were children of the Sua, whe bad 
deiceaded to vila the earth. 
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The Europeans were hardly le!s 
amazed at the icene new beture 
them. Every herb, and fhrab, and 
trec, was ditierent trom thote which 
flourithed ia Europe. The to! 
feemed to be rch, but bore tew 
marks of culnvation. The chmare, 
even to Spaniards, felt warm, tho’ 
extemely deligittul. The mba 
tants appeared in the fimple inno 
cence of nature. ‘Their black har, 
long ard ancurled, floated uponther 
fhoulders, or was bound 1 trefles 
around their heads. ‘They had ao 
beards, and every part of the: bo- 
dies was perfectiy imeeth. Their 
complexion was of 4 dolky copper 
colour, their teatures tragular, ra- 
ther than difagreeable, their alpect 
gentle and unnd. “Phough not tail, 
they were well thaped, and achive. 
Their faces aod other parts of thes 
bedy, were tancailicaliv paroted 
with glaring colours. They were 
thy at tirft through tear, but toon 
became familiar with the Spamards, 
aad with tranipeorts of joy received 
from them hawks-belis, glais beads, 
and other baubles, in rerarn for 
which they gave fuch previtions as 
they had, and fome cotten yern, 
the oaly commodity of valuc that 
they could predece. Towards 
eveniog, Columbus returned to hes 
thins, accompanied by many of the 
iflamcdiers w ther boats, which they 
called canoes, and though rudely 
formed out of the trenk of a tingle 
tree, they rowed them with ferpri- 
ing dexterity. ‘Thus, im the tit 
wterview berween the inhatmren:s 
of the ald and the new works, ev: 
ry thiag was conmdacted amicably, 
ani +o thew mutual fatestacdivon 
The former, eniwhtened am! am- 
bitiows, form@d already vatt ideas 
with reipet tothe adv amtages wich 
thew mught deriwe from thote re- 
gus that tb» gan to once te thers 
view. The tacer, fimole and en- 
diicermng, had wo fur cioghs of th- 
calamumecs and deisianon which 
were sow appruacmeas ther coun 
wy. 


(Te be continasd./ 
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Ex reacts fro@mOaseeratiovnss 
a@ late JOURNEY frees Lowpow fe 
Pars, ae ot fogheh Clergyman. 

(Cantioued trom page 12%.) 

RELIGION or tus FRENCH. 
A Caxpip Protcitant, wheobd- 
ierves the French im matters 

ot relegion, will ditcower two very 
different beets of Chrntran:dt y among 
them. In the converfaton of men 
of learning and bveralty, tender 
nets of vaio, and party of charac 
ter, be will tes rhat tpectes of rel 
gion which was tonnd ra the devout 
and humble Duichal.—PFor g@rotler 

mods, he will tnd a rehmon a 

bounchag with pomp, grandeur, ans! 

feitiwity, to captowate the lentes, ancl 
fecure ths adeuratran of the wuleess 

When he etocfs to the ecletea 

ton ef the mwas, be will be tract 

with theta ot or cnorodered pretty, 
the iplender of wax hghts,the ank- 
bog of beil«, th waving of incente, 
the norteet | cather ferpente. He will 
fee alaree ¢ whet ¥ of pie) ts, fome- 
times marching up the iteps of the 
altar ym a rank, (hge marchvag down 
agam with the bke form, without 
any apparent meaning; then, plac- 
gy themicives i Rigs with as little 
Meaning As woperey; (hen Waking 
round im procedhom, with the lagi - 
ed candles; them pong off @ a tide 
ifle, taen coum Meck agent ant 
ali this wi knows not how tu 
accuunt hut sny Of teetr CV Cit mies. 

Whit he acowres the aary af 

thew iacres) burt bags, and theneh 


Offatronts with whech the y aed, 


he will ted with the hones 
w hase de ‘7 fotwe Virgin Mlary: 
he wiih tee h wwe ore) 1 ini’, 
im Perrmting, ; ure, 9 wooed, 
armed : ma » ae 1 vor, 
and hone irttied up 
txcoats ; “ , sed gartend« 
fowers hte a ht sGou. Me t- 
racic’ Wu be Oureded wpon hun 
every w *, and epecar, weels f 
bu prt ee J « 38 ft our Dawmur 
were itl * iftfame ¥ 

ric © we ft ; 
the cherches, bute wp, a tone 


emma 
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ments, tO commemorate certain mi- 
racles that were wrought, at the 
inftance of prayers offered to fome 
of the Romuth faints.* The diipo- 
fition, in the common people, to be- 
lieve and propagate the report of 
miraculous cures,&c.has fometimes 
arifen to fuch a height, as to pro- 
voke much cenfure of ferious and 
fenfible perfons of their own com- 
munion. The fhrine of St. Denys 
was once rejorted to with fo much 
fuperftition, that the royal authori- 
ty interpoied to puta ftop to it by 
walling up the fhrine: which gave 
fuch offence to fome, that the pro- 
cedure was libelled in the following 
epigram written on the wall: 


De par le roy dzfenfe au Dieu, 
De faire miracles dans ce lieu. 


Yet, with all this propenfity to 
= ras will fee, on the part 
of the people, greatattention to their 
public worthip, and the moft affect- 
1onate reverence toward the perfons 
of their clergy: this is inculcated fo 
early, that, I have feen in their 
charches,boys of tenoradozen 
of age, kneeling by the fide of the 
chair, &confefhngthemielvestotheir 
prieft. For tbe ufe of their congre- 
gations, the fame fort of chairs, that 
are difperfed in the public walks, 
are diftributed all over the pave- 
ment of their churches; none or 
which haveeither pews or galleries; 
and when the public fervice is over, 
they are piled together out of the 
way. By means of this regulation, 
the interior view of their churches 
is always grand and open; and the 
people, in their worthip, being ex- 
pofed to general obiervation, can 
neither miibehave themielves nor 
go to fleep. 


Nore. 

* This cuftom f{poils the beauty 
of feveral Roman Catholic churches, 
and often covers the walls with 
wretched daubings, impertinent in- 
{criptions, hands, legs, and arms of 
wax, with a thoufand idle offerings 
of the fame nature. Adaijon’s Tre- 
vels. PD. 2%. 
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The common people have fuch a 
regard to public worfhip in their 
churches, thatcarmen will frequent- 
ly leave their carriages in the itreet, 
while they ftep in to join fome con- 
gregation who are hearing mafs.— 
Ifa Mori perfon has an interval 
of leifure, he will rather {pend his 
time in a church than ftand idle in 
the ftreet: whereas it is well known, 
that beggars, in London, wiil fit 
freezing on the fteps at’a church- 
door, in the time of divine fervice, 
rather than take thelrer within it.— 
In fome characters, this habit of de- 
votion is retained even where there 
is a degree of profligacy mixt with 
it. A poor woman, who got her 
living by hawking about printed pa- 
pers, called fer a theet at the prin~ 
ter’s, which was not finifhed. She 
called again, and was again difa 
orga At laft, after feveral fruit- 
efs enquiries, being wearied out 
with dancing backwards and for- 
wards, ‘Here, fays fhe, have 1 been 
and heard five maffes, and this d—I 
is not done yet!’ 





BIOGRAPHY. 





CHARACTER of CONSTANTINE fhe 
Great. 


T= whole empire lamented this 
great prince. His conquetts, his 
laws, the fuperb edifices with which 
he had adorned all the provinces, 
Conttantinople itfelf, the whole of 
which was one magnificent monu- 
ment erected to his glory, had gain- 
ed him the general admiration ; his 
liberality and love for his people 
had acquired him their affection. 
He was fond of the city of Rheims, 
and it is undoubtedly to him, and 
not to his fon, that we ought to at- 
tribute the building of hot baths 
there, at his own expence; the 
pompous eulogium, which the ia- 
icription cf theie baths bears, can 
only be applicable to the father ; he 
had difcharged Tripoli in Africa, 
and Nice in Bithynia, from certain 
troublefome contributions, to which 


the preceding emperors had fub- 
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jected thefe cities for more than a 
century. He had accepted the title 
of ftrategus, or pretor of Athens, a 
dignity which, fince Gallicanus, was 
become fuperior to that of archon: 
he caufed a large quantity of corn 
to be diftributed thereannually; and 
this donation was eftablithed for 
ever.—Rome fignalized herielf be- 
yond the other cities, by the excefs 
of her grief. She reproached hev- 
felf with having occafioned this 
prince many bitter aflictioas, and 
with having forced him to prefer 
Byzantium: Penetrated with regret, 
fhe accufed herfelf as the guilty 
caufe of the elevation of her mo- 
dern rival. The baths and markets 
were fhut ap; the f{pectacles, and 
all other public amufements were 
forbidden ; the general converfation 
was upon the lofs which they had 
fuftained. ‘The people declared a- 
loud that they would have no other 
emperors than the children of Con- 
ftantine. They demanded, with im- 
portunity, that the corpfe of their 
emperor fhould be fent to them; 
their grief increafed when they 
heard that it remained at Conftanti- 
nople. They paid honors to the 
picture of him, in which he was re- 

refented as feated in heaven. Ido- 

try, ever extravagant, placed him 
among the number of thofe gods 
which he had overthrown, and by 
a ridiculous confufion, feveral of his 
medals bear the title of Ged, with 
the monogram of Chriit. In the ¢a- 
binets of antiquarians are rreferved 
others, fuch as Eufebius defcribes: 
Conftantine is there feen ieated in 
acar drawn by four horfes; he ap- 
pears to be drawn up to heaven by 
a hand which comes out of the 
clouds. 

The church has paid him more 
real honors. Whilitthe Pagans were 
making him a god, the Chriftians 
made him a faint. His feftivals were 


celebrated in the eaft with that of 


Helena, and the fervice for him, 
which is very ancient among the 
Greeks, attributes to him miracles 
and cures. AtConitantinople, amo 
naltery was built under the name 
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of St. Conftantine. Extraordinar 
honors were paid to his tomb, a 
to his el which ue “7. u 
on a column ot ° ¢ fa- 
thers of the hate of Chalcedon 
thousht they did honor to Marciany 
the moft religious of princes, by fa- 
lucing him with the name of the new 
Confianuine. In the ninth eentury, 
at Rome, they ftill recited his name 
at mafs with that of Theodofius the 
firft, and of the reft of the moft re- 
{pected princes. In England there 
were {¢veral churches and altars de- 
dicated to him. In Calabria there 
is the town of St. Conitantine, four 
miles from Mount St. Leo.——At 
Prague, in Bohemia, his ~ ages | 
was for a long time honored, an 
fome of his relics were preferved 
there. The invocations of Conftan- 
tine, and of Helena have extended 
even to Mufcovy; and the modern 
Greeks commonly gave him the u- 
tle of Equal to the Apoftles: 
Conftantine’s failings will not fuf- 
fer us to fubfcribe to fo hyperbolical 
an eulogium. The frightful fpec- 
tacles of fo many captives devour- 
ed by wild beafts, the death of his 
fon, who was innocent, that of his 
wife, whofe too precipitate punifh- 
ment bore the appearance of injuf- 
tice, fufficiently evince, that the 
blood of barbarians ftill flowed in 
his veins; and that if he was good 
and merciful in his charater, he be- 
came cruel and anmerciful through 
pailion. Perhaps he had fufficient 
cauie to put to death the two Lici- 
nii, but pofterity has a right to con- 
demn_ princes who have not taken 
the trouble to juftify themielves at 
theirtribunal. He loved the church; 
it owes its liberty and fplendor to 
him; but, eafily feduced, he tor- 
mented it when he thought to ferve 
it, rely'ng too much on his own un- 
derft .nding, and, repofing, with too 


much credulity, upon the good faxh 
. ] j ] . . , ; on © 
of wicked men whofurrounded him ; 
~s as 
he celiversdl up to periecution pre- 
a ag 
lates, Who, with great rea‘on, de- 
ferved to be compared to the apoi- 
thes. The exile and depolition of 
? 
t 


ne Ucienders Of the faith of uNice, 
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balance at leaft, the glory of having 
affembled that famous council. In- 
capable himfelf, of di‘limulation, he, 
too eafily, became the dupe of he- 
retics and courtiers. Imitator of 
‘Titus and Antoninus, he loved his 
people, and wilhed to be beloved by 
them: but this very fund of good- 


nefs, which made him cherith them, 


rendered them miferable: he {par- 
ed even thofe who pillaged them; 
quick and hardened in prohibiting 
abufes, flow and backward in pu- 
nifhing them: covetous of glory, 
and perhaps rat'’aer too much fo in 
trifles. He is reproached with hav- 
ing been more addicted to raillery 
than becomes a great prince. As for 
the reft, he was chaite, pious, la- 
borious, and indefutigable; a great 
ral, fuccefsful in war, de- 
erving his fuccets by his thining 
valor, and by the mr ore of his 
genius; a protector of arts, and an 
encourager of them by his benefi- 
cence. If we compare him with Au- 
guftus, we fhall find, that he ruined 
idolatry by the fame precautions, 
and the fame addrefs which the o- 
ther employed to deftroy liberty. — 
Like Auguitus, he laid the founda- 
tion of anew empire; bat lefs fkil- 
ful, and lefs politic, he could not 
give it the fame ftability; he weak- 
ened the bod yof the ftate by addin 
to it, in fome meafure, a fecond 
head in the foundation of Conttan- 
tinoplé; and transferring the centre 
of motion and ftrength too near the 
eaftera extremity, he left without 
heat, and almoft without life, the 
weftern parts, which foon became a 
prey to the barbarians, 
he Pagans were too much his 
enemies to do him juitice: Eutro- 
Eee fays, that in the former part of 
is reign, he was equal to the molt 
accomplished princes, and, in the 
Matter, to the meaneft. The young. 
er Viétor, who makes him to have 
reigned more than one and thirty 
vears, pretends, that in the firft ten 
years he was a hero; in the twelve 
succeeding ones arobber; andinthe 
ten laft, a fpeadthrift. It is eaty to 


percerre with relpectiothejetwo re- 


fa of Victor, that the one re- 
ates to the riches which Conftan- 
tine took from idolatry, and the o- 
ther to thofe with which he loaded 
the church. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





A Masonic Sermon, 
By the Reverend Mr. Oapen. 
( Concluded from page 341.) 
AVING fhewn what it is to 
“ honor the king,” I proceed 
to confider the command, to “honor 
all men.” 

The whole world of mankind, 
may be regarded as one extenfive 
fociety. And as the God of bene- 
ficence wifheth the felicity of all his 
creatures, why fhould not we re- 
joice in each other’s welfare ? 

As we were formed by the fame 

almighty Power ; as we proceeded 
from the fame common Parent— 
“God having made of one blood all 
nations of men* ; as ‘we are fup- 
ported by the fame hand of bounty 
and preterved by the fame kin 
Providence : wherefore fhould we 
not regard each human being as a 
fellow-citizen; be affectionately dif- 
pofed towards him; defirous to ad- 
vance his happinefs; duly to * ho- 
nor him as a man? 
_ A being created, even ‘ after the 
pn. of God;’+ and, though de- 
graded by fin, poffeffed of proper- 
ties vaftiy fuperior to any other 
creature on earth? 

A being, deemed not unworthy 
the attention and miniftration of an- 
gels of holinefs! 

A being, whom even the Son of 
God himielf hath deigned to notice, 
and to whom he hath given the 
higheft teftimony of his affection? 

And a being, when delivered from 
the effects of evil, capable of ferv-- 
ing, worlhiping and enjoying 
for ever! 

Shall the brutal creation general- 
ly live in harmony and peace a- 


Nors, 
* A&ts, XVil. 26. 
+ Genclis i. 26. 
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mong themfelves, and rational crea- 
tures be preving upon each other, 
and withhold that tribute of honor, 
fo forcibly enjoined by juftiee, rea- 
fon, and divine authority? ' 

Shall a diverfity only of fituation, 
language, cuftoms, manners, be 
deemed a fufficient caufe to deprive 
one another of the bleflings of life, 
and even life itfelf? 

Is notfuchconductmoft reproach- 
ful; moft finful? 

And is it not to be deplored, that 
neither the advancement of {cience, 
nor politenefs of manners, nor the 
principles of religion, have yet cauf- 
ed fiach praétice to be extinct, even 
in the Chriftian world? 

O niafonry! How congenial are 
‘its precepts of univerfal benevolence 
with thofe of the gofpel? 

And how do the principles of this 
fraternity, with thofe of Chriftiani- 
ty, require that mankind fhould not 
only, ‘fear God;’ * honor the king,’ 
and ‘honor all men,’ but alfo, 

* Love the brotherhood.’ j 

To the performance of this duty, 
how forcible are our obligations? 

Each confideration that obligeth 
us to honor all men, enjoins us alfo 
to love the brotherhood. 

Though mankind, as men, are 
nearly connected with each other, 
as Chriftians——how intimate, in- 
‘deed, is their union? 

* Do they not profefs to revere the 
fame volume of divine truths? 

Do they not poffefs fimilar plea- 
‘fares of virtue, and promites of fu- 
ture felicity? 

Are they not illumed, fan*tified, 
and confoled by the fame divine 
{pirit? 

Do Seren combat the fame foes? 
And, io their conflicts with evil, are 
they not fuftained by the fame pow- 
er? Have they not the fame objects 
of purfuit,the fame hopes and fears? 

Have they not the fame incen- 
tives to excel in virtue; the fame 
caufe for gratitude and leve? 

May | not be regarded as 
branches of the fame vise, which 

Vou. LU. No. 4, 
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bring forth the fame fruit? (a) And 
as paflengers on the fame ocean of 
time, folicitous to enter into the 
fame haven of everlafting reft? 

How frequently are they called 
on, by the voice of heavenly autho-~ 
rity, toexercife towards each other 
fraternal affeCtion? 

‘ A new commandment,’ favs 
Chrift, ‘I give unto you, that ye 
love one another?’ (+) 

This commandment is faid to be 
new, by reafon it was inforced on 
Chriftians from a new motive to o- 
bedience,the contideration of Chritt’s 
love towards them; ‘ love one ano- 
ther,’ faid he, ‘as I have loved 
you.’ (c) 

* Be kindly affe@tionated one to a- 
nother,’ faith Saint Paul, ‘ with bro- 
therly love, in honor preferring one 
another; and let love ¢ without dii- 
fimulation.’ (@) 

‘If ye fulfil,” faith Saint James, 
* the royal law, according to the 
fcripture,thou fhalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyfelf, ye do well.’ (¢) 

* Sce,’ faith another apoftle * that 
ye love one another with a pure 
heart fervently.’ (7) Have ‘ com- 

afion one of another; be pitiful; 
courteous.’ ( ¢) 

* Let us love,’ faith Saint John, 
*not in word; neither in tongue; 
but in deed and in truth.’ (/) 

Is not every temper of mind and 
practice oppolite to love, forbidden? 

* He that hateth his brother,’ we 
read, ‘is a murtherer.” ) 

We are exhorted to ‘ lay aftdeall 
malice, and guile, and envy, and e- 
vil fpeaking:’ (4) todivett ourfélves 
of ‘wrath, anger, and clameF:’\/) 
and neither to defpife, (7) norun- 
jaitly to judge (») our brother: not, 


Nores. 

(4) John xv. 1. (4) Ibid. xiii. 34. 
(c) Ibid. xv. 12. (7) Rom. xii. 9, 
to. (¢) Jamesii. 8. (f) 1 Pet. 
i. a2. (¢) Ibid. iit. 8 (AJ 1 John 
ii, 28. (2) Ibid. v.18. (&) 1 Pet. 
ji. x. (/) Eph.iv. 31. (a) Rom 
xiv. ro. (mn) Matt. vil. 1. 
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in any fort, to ‘ render evil for evil; 
railing for railing; but, contrari- 
swile, bleiliny.;’ (a2) to love even our 
enemies, (4) and to blefs our per- 
fecutors. (c) , 

Will not the being devoid of love 
to the brotherhood, be an undubita- 
ble teitimony, that fach profeflers 
of Chrittianity are deititute of its 
fpirit? 

* By this,’ fays our Lord, ‘ thall 
all men know that ye are my dif- 
ciples, if ye love one another.’ (2) 

Ic is faid,chat * he that wholoveth 
not his brother, is not of God:’ (¢) 
And that the love of God dwelleth 
mot in him, who is poffeffed of this 
world’s goods, and feeth his brother 
in diftreis, and doth not minifter to 
his wants. (7) 

How did our Saviour and his ho- 
ly apoftles, exemplify their precepts 
of charity, in their lives andin their 
death? 

How careful were the primitive 
Chriftians, in general, to ‘ maiatain 
good weae,’ Let and particularly, 
to ‘ love as brethren?’ (4) 

So dittinguifhed were theyfor the 
practice of this duty, that their 
very perfecutors, on beholding their 
deeds of benevolence, were {mitten 
with aitomihment,.and with admi- 
ration exclaimed, ‘ See how thefe 
Chriftians love one another!’ 

‘But whither hath this virtue fled? 
Jiow few are duly obferant of the 
facred injunction before us?—How 
many fufier a difference in religious 
fentiment only, to feclude this:god- 
like virtue from their breafts? 

. Nay, for ~ Bge A, vn how 

aye many of thofe, who have pre- 
fyfiledito ‘name the nameof Chritt,’ 
heeg filled with anger, hatred-and 
malice, and every evil principle, a- 
= each other?—~And, what cre 

ulityittelf canfcarcely believe, how 
have they embrued their hands in 
on. another's blood? 


Nores. 


(c) Ron. Xil. 14. ( 
(¢) 1 John iti. ro. 


(a) 1 Pet. iii... () Matt. v. 44. 
( 


(g) Tic. uii.8. (4) 1 Peter fii. 8: 


) Joha.xiil. 35. 
f) Yoid. v. r¢. 


Weep, O virtue, ! that the 
fj irit of the gofpel thoult have beca 
0 little underitood or !— 
That the.malice of fatan thus 
triumphed over the love of Jefus! 
—That Chriftianity hath thus be- 
come, to many, an unhappine/s and 
not a blefling. 

But Mafons know not any con- 
oo on account of a ep y 
religi opinions. They appear, 
wen wiaon, to have adopted the 
fentiments of an eminent philofo- 
pher of virtue; (a)—‘ That thofe 
are the real heretics, who live lives 
of impiety.’ 


And, without ing from 
praife due to a fe ; me 
at is ‘hoped and believed there are 
many of this character among usg 


may it not be faid, with truth, that 
Mafons, in general, are juftly di- 
inguited for their love to the bro- 
ther ? 

When they behold a brother ia 
affliction, in whatever nation he re- 
ceived his birth, or in what religion 
foever he was educated——how do 
they haften to his relief, if he on 
$ a God and works righteoul- 
nefs.’ 

How elevated is fuch virtue?—~ 
How deferving ptaife is fuch phi- 

opy? 

But | will not pafs thofe encomi- 
ums on Mafonry, which, in this re- 

I conceive it juitly entitled to, 
eaft 1 fhould incur invidious reflec- 
tions from fome who may be pre- 
jadiced againit this fociety; unac- 
quainted with its inftitution, or un- 
informed of the conduét of the bro- 
therhood, in this particular;—but 
beg leave to put a period to this dif- 
courfe, by.addrefling thole two de- 
{criptions of perlons who compole 
this audience, 

And firit, permit me to folicit the 
-attention of you, 

Gentlemen of the Mafonic Order. 

After an atientive perufal of the 
principles of yourconftitutionwhich 


__ Norte. es. 
_(a) Sir Maac Newton. Vids his 
Ce 
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have been publifhed, faffer me to 
congratulate you on account of their 
excellence! 

Suffer me alfo to afk, Rat: oa 
frequently, and in all refj you 
recur to. thefe principles, and re- 
duce them to praétice? 

Doth not fuch conduct become 
you? , 

U ur duly revering the laws 
of va rditation, doth not your 
own honor nd; and, in fome 
degree, with thofe acquainted with 

u, the honor alfo of the whole 

aternity? 

Are you defirous to preferve the 
reputation of the truly ancient and 
honorable Society of which you are 
_ Members? 

Should you not therefore, be ex- 
tremely attentive to the characters 
of thofe whom you fhal! admit into 
your infant ¢;—that they are 
perfons, who, among other qualifi 
cations required for the enjoyment 
of this privilege, are pofletied - of 
* honor and honefty; induftry, eco- 
nomy and temperence; patience, 
meeknefs and felf-denial; hamanity 
and benevolence; that they are good 
citizens, of fufficient age; capable 
of making proficiency in the royal 
art; free from malice, and that can- 
not be charged with profane nor 
evil language, and that they believe 
in God; worfhip him, and make 
the pr of the moral law the 
rule of their lives and converfati- 
ons?’ (a) 

And fhould you net alfo maintain 
a proper fpirit of difcipline in your 
Lodge? icularlyfhould amem- 

ber of it be guilty of the practice of 
any impiety, and, notwithftanding 
your good council, cuca unre- 
claimed,—fhould he not be fu . 
ed the privilege of your r 


hood, until he return toa fenfe 


of duty? (6) 


Norts. 
(a) Vide the Conftitution of Ma- 
fonry etred to. 


‘(b) Wea Pitie is admitted 
into the of Mafonry, be ite- 
ver confidered as a Mafon, hie cha- 
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For wil! not mankind in general, 
whether jyit or not io, ever form an 
eftimate of the nature of Mafosry, 
from the conduct of thofe who aré 
Members of the Society? 

Are omcelumnianelll by any who, 
through ignorance, or unjuit infor - 
mation, entertain unfavorable ideas 
of your Order?— , 

Revile not fuch perfons; but con- 
vince them by the propriety of your 
actions, that Free Mafoniy is aot an 
inftitution of vice, but of virtue! 

And remember, Sirs, you are 
Chriftian Mafons! That you are un- 
der obligations numerous and mott 
facred, to make conicience of all 
your deeds, and foto live, that, in 
truth, you may—fear God;—honor 
the government;—honor all mep, 
and love your Chriftian and Mafon- 
ic brotherhoods! 

How many have their been who 
have done honor to Chriftianity and 
Mafonry;—who have been Chrifti- 
an Matons indeed? 

With what pleafure do you reflect 
on their righteous examples!—How 
fhould you be excited to tread in 
their fteps of virtue! 

And whetherhave thefcfteps con- 
ducted them? 

Are they lodged in that temple 
reared by the Almighty Architect 
himfelf? 

Do they now enjoy virtue, know« 
ledge and fociety in perfection? 

Is every tear wiped from the 
eye? (a)—And will they thus be for 
ever bleft? 

Do you not contemplate their ex- 
tatic joys with rapture?—Do you 
not wifh to join this grand fociety? 

But howmortifying—how unhap- 
Py would it be, fhould you be deem- 
ed unworthy of admittance into this 
place of honor, glory and felicity; 
and be doomed to {pend eterwal 


Nores. 
ratter as fach being indefeafible ; he 
may, however, be fufpended trom 
the enjoyment of the privileges of 
the Fraternity. Vide Confliinipa 
of Mafonry. 
(b) Rev. xxi. 4. 











ate Dc 
. . v. 
“() Eph.ii.zc. (a) Matt. xvi. 18. t (c) Ibid, ay Jobe We. 
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es in that habitation which is per- With firmnefs do we truft in his 
ect deformity and wretchednefs; veracity?—Do we worfhip him in 
and with fociety depraved,infamous ‘ fpirit and in truth;’ love him fu- 


and miferable beyond conception! — premely, and offer him the oblation 
Let ‘ pure and uiddiled rlg- of our hearts? 


s? 

on’ therefore, be yours! Senfible of the defilement of fin; 
A& upto the dignityof your cha- that not any thing but the blood of 

racte:, as Mafons, nn Chriftians! Chrift can cleanfe us from its pollu- 

——aAnd be animated with a noble tion, have we ired to this ‘ foun- 


ambition to be of the number of tain, opened for fin and unclean- 
thofe, of thefe profefions, who fhall — nefs;’ (2) and, by the hand of faith, 
be the moft diftinguifhed for virtue are we cleanfed from finful impu - 
and knowledge; glory and felicity! rity? 

May the God of wiflom and —_ Are our hearts renovated through 
goodnefs profper yon in the purfuit the energy of the divine fpirit ?>-—— 
of every thing wife and good! Have ‘ old things;’ evil difpofitions 

May yourLodge be as afeminary ‘and practices, * pait from us?’ And 
for the promocion of knowledge, have ‘ all things;’ our tempers and 
virtue and benevolence! affeGtions; hopes and fears; pur- 

May bn be bleflings to each o- fuits, defires and enjoyments, ‘ be- 
ther and to mankind in general! come new?’ (4) 
And may your facred umionof Are we fo ‘in Chrift Jefus,’ that 
religion, wifdom and love, be great- we are ‘new creatures;’(c) ‘born 
ly confolidated here, and perteCied of God? (¢)—Do our aétions tef- 
hereafter! ufy our heavenly extract?—Are we 

Should not thoft of us, who are duly attendant on the performance 
not of this Fraternity, felicitateour- of each relative duty? 
felves on the divinity of our religi- * Do we honor our government?” 
on?—That the foundation of our With freedom do we eontribure 
moft holy ‘ brotherhood,’ was fixed toits fupport, and regard its juit 
when the world was formed, (2) laws?—Are we citizens of induftt y 
and by infinite wifdom, power and and economy; virtue and -patrict- 
Jove?) That * Jefas Chrift him- ifm? 
felf being its chief corner ftone,’(«) * Do we honor all men; exercile 
it thould not, on earth, be diflolved, _juftice and humanity towards them, 
but with time itfelf? (¢) and that and properly refpeét their perions; 
the worthy members of it, ina fu- got bafesieg any adventitious cir - 
ture ftate, ‘ being fitly framed to- cumftance to occalion ourielves, 
gether,’ thall be regarded, indeed, unjuftly, to become their foes? 
as an ‘holy’ and everlaiting tem- » Na parucular manner, are 
ple, for the habitation of God thro’ —_ we, in affection, attached to the bro- 
the {pirit? (¢) therhood? 

But are we, ‘as lively tones,’ — Is aur Chriftian charity moft dif- 
proper to be incorporated into this fufive?—~—Does our ‘love extend to 

{piritual houfe? { f) 4 all the faints,’ (¢) by whatever te- 

Or, to difcontinue the fimile, are Or appellations diftinguifhed; 

we Chriftians, indeed? , ti what mode foever they per- 
‘Do we fo fear God, aay eeh fted- religious worfkip? 

faftticfs, to believe his doctrine; ~ “Are we free from a fpirit of bigot- 

and, with fincerity, from principle, ry, prejudice and hatred to our 

from affection to reverehis precepts? Chriftian brethrea?—and, im our 


te 


_Nortrs. 
(a) Rev. xiii. & (4) 1 Cor. iii. 9. (a) Zech. 
yn 


(¢) Eph. ui. 23, 32. (/) i Pet.iu. 5. ) Col. i. 4, 
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affection towards them, do we rife 
fuperior to the diftindtion of names; 
—of fA and party? 

Happy are thofe who can anfwer 
thefe interrogatories in the affirma- 
tive! 

Shall not fach perfons perfevere 
in ‘well doing;’(@) *‘ covet’ the 
higheft attainments in grace, (4) 
and be emulous to furpais each o- 
ther in Chriftian perfection? 

How foon will ther graces and 
pleafures of virtuc be periected? 

How fpeedily will their confik 
with fin and fatan ceafe 

And how brilliant and ‘ unfad- 
ing’ will be the ‘ crown of glory’ 
with which they fhall be inveited? 


+ 
il happy day! that thall ufher 
~them into the manfions of celeftial 
blifs; that thal! perfectly and for 
ever unite them in love and happi- 
nefs with each other, and with the 
bleft Society above! 

O religion! the friend of man! — 
the greateft, be‘t gift of heaven! 

What gratitude thoold poffeis our 
hearts for this divine favor?—And 
if we regard our felicity, how thould 
we honor its precepts! 

Are there any by whom thefe pre- 
cepts have been ditregarded; who 
are nominal Chriftians only; whof: 
whole lives have been afolemia mock- 
ery of God? 

Can fuch ftill chafe to bea re- 
nw two ear a e- 
elves; to endure the pangs of guilt, 
and be deprived of the joys at vir- 
tuc: 

Wherefore can they with fill to 
provoke the Almighty to wrath? 

Is it not owing to his great mer- 
ey they have not received the jutt 
| punithment of their deeds of vice? 

For what momentary, finful cn- 
joyments, can they incline to relin- 
= immortal happinefs, and en- 

ure everlafting aad meonceivable 
woe: 


(2) Gel ae pe 
a V1. g (a) + Eu jt. 
{s) 1 Peter v. 4. " ’ 
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An eternity of mifery!—Never 
ending excruciating ffains! 
_ How infupportable the idea? How 
INexpreihble the folly ef vice? How 
great the wudom of vartue? 


© ye of irreligion!—if there are 
any fuch prefeet; gratefuliv adore 
the Father of Mercics, that you are 
ftill in the world of timc? 


Hatte, O halle! to epee your 
fins, and to avail youffelves af ths 
divine clemency, through faich an 
the divine atcacment, tor human 
guilt! 

Yet, in this way, for your conto: 
lation it is mentioned, * with God 
there is mercy and pleitteouluecis of 
tedempvion; (4)-— the blood of 
Chnit’ being taflicient to ‘ cleanie’ 
the behevn ovem, however 
crumaal he Lah bee, + from all 
fin.’ (+) ‘ 

And, that you mayobtain con- 
quctt over your fpintualadverfanss, 
and pucity of bearr, chefith the mo- 
tions of the buly fun; Bevote fome 
part of cachday to pe Meditation ; 
read diligently the diving word, and 
atrend to it, with feroulaefs, when 
you thall hear u preached; be fr 
quent and fervem im de*®ton, aad 
avoid the very * appearafee of e¢:)’ 


in thought, word, and dgd! 


That by divine googoels, you 
may obtain, through Chyutt ‘ wil- 
dom and nghteontnefs, tenditica- 
tion and redempuon;’ be delwered 
from the effects of vice, and enjoy 
the rewards of virtoe: wili God Al- 
mighty of his infinite metcy begra- 
cioufly pieaied to grart it, for the 
fake the merits of the divine, 
compafionate Jefus; to with 








the Father aod Holy three 
, bat one God, ryp- 
ton of all bower and adeta 
ton and prade, sow, lore 
and for ever! 
Nores. 


(4) PGi. cuxs.7. (6) 1 Joba 
iy. 
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A 8 ert of Porritt MAnners. 

(Continued from page 342.) 

Ess and PHRASEOLOGY. 

N all good company, we meet 

with a cértain manner, phrate- 
ology, and general converfation, 
which diftinguith the man of fa- 
fhion. Thete can only be acquired 
by frequenting good company, and 
being particularly attentive to all 
a pais there. 

en invited to dine or fup at 

the hoafe of any well bred man, ob- 
ferve how Ke does the honors of 
his table, and mark his manner of 
treating his company. 

Attend to the compliments of 
tongratulation or condolence that 
he pays; and take notice of his 
addrefs to his fuperiors, his equals, 
and his inferiors ; nay, his ver 
tooks and.tone of voice, are wo 
‘your attention, for we cannot pleafe 
without a unior of them all. 

There is a certain diftinguifhing 
didiion that marks the man of fafh- 
aon, a certain language of conver- 
fation that every gentleman fhou!d 
be mafter of. Saying to a man juft 
married, *I wifh you joy,” or to one 
who has loft his wife, ‘i am forry 
for your lofs,’ and both perhaps 
with am unmeaning countenance, 
may be civil, but it is neverthelefs 
vulgar. A man of fathion will ex- 

cis the fame thing more elegant- 

y, and with a look of fincerity, that 
fhal] artract the efteem of che perfon 
he fpeaks to. He will advance to 
chy adi porhege fauocting hier by 
A ps {queering him by 
the hand, will fay, ‘ Believe me, 
* my dear fir, I have fcarce words 
*wo exprefs the joy 1 feel, upon 
* your happy alliance with fach or 
* fach iily,’ &c: To the other 
i@tion, he will advance flower, 
1a peculiar compofure of 
voice and countenance, begin his 
eomphments of condolence with, 
*I hope, fir, you will do me the 
* juftice to be perfiaded, that 1 am 
* notinfenfible of your unhappincfs, 
“that I take part in your diftrefs, 
“and fhall ever be affefted where 


* wu are {0 
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Your firft addrefs to, and indeed 
your converfation with, your 
fuperiors, fhould be open, cheerful, 
and refpeétful; with your equals, 
warm and animated ; with your in- 
feriors, hearty, free and unreferved. 





An Hisroricat Disstrtatior 
on COURTSHIP. 


(Continued from page 347-) 


ROM this account of the eourt- 
fhip of the ancient northerns, 
it plainfy appears, that they were, 
in fome refpects, far advanced be- 
yond the favage barbarity of many 
nations now exiiting; among whom 
marriages aré commonly contracted 
with hte previous attachment, and 
as little rd to the mutual incli- 
nation of the parties for each other. 
Savages, in general, not being de- 
termined to marry from any attach- 
ment to a particular woman ; but 
becaufe they find that ftate neceffa- 
ry to their comfortable fubfiftence, 
and conformable to the fafhion of 
their country, are not folicitous who 
fhall be their wives; and, therefore, 
commonfy leave the choice of them 
to their parents and relations ; a 
method which excludes from their 
{vy tem, al! the joys, and all the pains 
of courtfhip. But as there are feme 
favages who deviate from this cuf- 
tom, we (hall give a fhort accoune 
of the manner tn which they addrefs 
the females, whom they have feleé- 
ed as the obje4s of their love. 

The method of afking in court- 
fhip, as: well as that of refufing, a- 
mong fome of the tribes of Ame- 
rican Indians, isthe moft fimple 
than can poflibly be deviled. When 
the lover goes to vifit his miftrefs, 
he only begs leave, by figns, to en- 
ter her hut ; having obtained it, he 
goes in, and fits down by her in the 
moft refpecful filence ; if fhe fuf- 
fers him to remain there without 
interruption, her doing fo is con- 
fenting to his fuit ; and they ge to 
bed together without further cere 
mony : bat ifthe lover has any thing 
given him to eat and drink, ita 
refufal ; though the woman is @ 
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bliged to fit by him till he bas finifh- 
ed his repaft ; after which he retires 
in filence. In Canada, courthip is 
not carried on with that coy referve, 
and feeming fecrecy, which polite- 
nefs has introduced among the in- 
habitants of civilized nations. 
When a man and womaa meet, tho’ 
they never faw each other before, 
if he is captivated with her charms, 
he declares yl y va in the plain- 
eft manner ; fhe, with the fame 
honeft fimplicity, anfwers, Yes, or 
No, without sther deliberation,» 
That female referve, that feemin 
reluctance to enter into the marn 
ftate, obfervable in polite countries, 
is the work of art, and not of na- 
ture ; the hiftory of every unculti- 
vated e amply proves this: it 
tells us, their women not only 
{peak with freedom the featiments 
of their hearts, but even bluth not 
to have thefe fentiments made as 
public as pollible. The contract be- 
tween Mahomet and his wife be- 
gins thus, *‘ Whereas, Cadhiga is 
** in love with Mahomet, and Ma* 
*homet with Cadbiga.’’ It was 
formerly a cuttom among the Bra- 
gilians, that as foon as a man had 
flain an enemy, he had a right to 
courta bride; buat that cuftom is 
now abolifhed, and the fuitor is 
obliged to afk the confent of the 
gul’s parents ; which he no fooner 
obtains,than he haftens to the bride, 
and torces her to his embrace. Ia 
Formofa, they differ fo much from 
the fimplicity of the Canadians, that 
it would be reckoned the greateft 
indecency in the man to declare, or 
in the wonran to hear, a declaration 
of the pathon of love. The lover is, 
therefore, obliged to depute his 
mother, fifler, or fome female rela- 
tion ; and from any of thefe the foft 
fale. may be heard, without the leaft 
offence to delicacy. 

Such are the cuftoms which, a- 
among fome favage nations, regulate 
athe affairs of courthip ; cuftoms 
which thew, that, even in the moft 
sade and uncultivated ftate, men 
ave hardly more uniform in their 
ideas and actions, than when polith- 
od by civilization aad fociety. 
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It has long been a common ob- 
ation among mankind, that love 
is the meft fruitful fuurce of inven- 
tion ; and that the imagination of 
a woman in loye, is ftill more fruit- 
ful of invention and expedient than 
that ofa man. Agrecably to this, 
we are told, that the women of the 
ifland of Amboyna, being clofely 
watched on all occafions, and defti- 
tute of the art of writing, by which, 
in other places, the fentiments are 
conyeyed at any diftance, have me- 
thods of making knowa their in- 
clinations to their lovers, and of 
fixing aflignations with them, by 
means of nofegays, and plates of 
fruit fo difpofed, as to conyey theic 
fentiments in the moft explicit man- 
ner: by thefe means their oye 
is generally carried on, and by al- 
tering the difpofition of the fym- 
bols made ufe of, they contrive to 
fignify their refufal, with the fame 
explicitnefs as their approbation ; 
but this is not a practice peculiar to 
Amboyna, it is alfo ufed by the 
young women of Tripoli and Al- 
giers. In the gardens, at thefe pla- 
ces, are conftantly employed a 
number of Chriftian flaves ; when 
the ladies, who have a liberty of 
walking in thefe gardens, take a 
faacy for any of them, they explain 
themfelves by arranging the flower- 
pots in acertain order ; by wearing 
nofegays particularly conftructed 3 
the flaves return their anfwer in the 
fame manner; and thus a corref- 
pondence is carried oa {carcely lefs 
explicit than if it were done b 
writing. Nor is their art pana Fen 
to this fingle method, they have 
certain flowers that denote hope, 
defpair, opportunity, &c. and by 
means of thefe they make their in- 
clinations known to each other 5 
buttheycarryit itill farther; and by 
placing flowersin fuch a manner, as 
the initial letters of their names thall 
form, fuch words and fentences as 
they want to make ufe of, they can 
give and return to each other the 
completeft information. 
In fome places, the ceremony 06 
marriage confifts in tying the gar- 
meats of the young couple toge~ 
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ther, as an emblem of that union 
which ought to bind their affe@tions 
and interefts. ‘This ceremony has 
afforded a hint for lovers to explain 
their pafhon to their miftreffes, in 
the moft intelligible manner, with- 
out the help of {fpeech, or the pofh- 
bility of offending the niceft deli- 
cacy. A lover in thole countries, 
who is too modeftto declare him- 
felt, feizes the firft opportunity he 
can find, of fitting dowa by his 
raiftrefs, and tying his garment to 
her’s, in the manner that is prac- 
tifed in the ceremony of marriage. 
Uf the permits him to finith the knot, 
withovt interruption, and does not 
foon after cut or loofe it, the there- 
by gives her confent. If the loofes 
it, he may tye it again on fome o- 
ther occalion, when fhe may prove 
more propitious, but if the cut it, 
his hopes are blatted forever. 

Boththefelatt-meationed cuftoms 
are peculiar to the Eait; and they 
are almoft the on y ones we can 
fiod in thefe extenlive regions, con- 
cerning courthhip, that are worth 
relating ; for where the two fexes 
are denied all communication with 
each other, it is impofhble there 
fhould be any courthhip ; and where 
the venal bride is brought from her 
ftill more venal parents, to be the 
lave, and not the companion, of 
her hufband; neiiber are poffeffed 
of the feelings necefarv for that 
delicately fentimental prelude of 
the focial ftate of wedlock. 

The delicacy of a Lapland lady, 
which is not in the leaf hurt by 
being drunk as often as fhe can pro- 
care liquor, would be wounded in 
the moit fenfible manner, fhould fhe 
deiga at firft to liften to the decla- 
gation of alover. We is therefore 
obliged to employ a match-maker 
to {peak for him. ‘Uhis match ma- 
ker muft never go empty handed ; 
and of all other prefents, that which 
mof infalliably fecures him a fa- 
vorable reception, is brandy. Hav- 
ing, by tie eloquence of this favor- 
able liquor, gained leave to bring 
the lover along with him, who, to 


gether with his father ox other nocar- 
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eft male relation, being arrived at 
the houfe where the lady refides, 
the father and match-maker are in- 
vited to go in, but the lover muft 
wait patiently at the door till farther 
folicited. ‘The parties, in the mean 
time, open their fuit to the other 
ladies of the family, not forgetting 
toemploytheir irrefittable advocate, 
brandy ; a liberal diftribution of 
which is reckoned the ftrongeft 
proof of the lover's afections.— 
When they are all tolerably warm- 
ed, and caution begins to give place 
to intoxication, the lover is brought 
into the houfe, pays his compli- 
ments to the famsih », and is defired 
to partake of their cheer, though at 
this interview feldom indulged with 
a fight of his miftrefs ; but if he is, 
he falutes her, and offers her pre- 
fents of rein-deer fkins, tongues, 
&c. all which, while furrounded 
with her friends, fhe pretends to re- 
fufe ; but, at the fame time giving 
her fwain a fignal to go out, the 
foon fteals after him, and is no more 
that bafhtul creature fhe affefted to 
appear in company: He now foli- 
cits for the completion of his wifh- 
es. If the is filent, it is conftrued 
into conient. But if fhe throws his 
prefents on the ground with dif- 
dain, the match is broken off fore= 
ver. 

It is generally obferved, that wo- 
men enter intomatrimony with more 
willingnefs, and lefs anxious folici- 
tude, than men, for which many 
reafons naturally faggeft themfelves 
to the intelligent reader. The wo- 
men of Greenland are, however, in 
many cafes, an exception to this 
general rule. A Greenlander, hav- 
ing fixed his affection, acquaints 
his parents with it; they acquaint 
the parents of the girl ; upon which 
two female negociators are fent to 
her, who, left they fhould fhock 
her delicacy, do not enter directly 
on the fubje& of their embaffy, but 
Jaunch out in praifes of the lover 
they mean to recommend, of his 
hut, of his furnitere, and whatever 
elfe belongs to him, dwelling mof 
particularly ea his dexterity i 
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catching of feals. She, really af- 
fronted, or pretending to be fo, 
runs away, tearing the ringlets of 
her hair as fhe retires ; after which 
‘the two females, having obtained a 
tacitconfent from her parents, {earch 
for her,and on difcovering her lurk 
ing-place, drag her by force to ihe 
hut of her lover, and there leave 
her. For fome days the fits with 
difhevelled hair, filent and dejected, 
refufing every kind ot fattenance, 
and at laft, if kind entreaties can- 
not prevail upon her, is compelled 
by force, and even by blows, to 
complete the marriage. Ik fome- 
times happens, that when the fe- 
male match-makers arrive to pro- 
poie a lover to a Greenland young 
woman, the either faints, or efcapes 
tothe uninhabited mountains, where 
fhe remains till the is difcovered 
and carried back by her relations, or 
is forced te return by hunger aiid 
cold, In both which cafes, the pre- 
vioufly cuts off her hair. A nroft 
unalterable declaration that the is 
_ determined never to marry. 
This peculiar difpofition of the 
Greenland women is not nature. 
Her dictates are every where nearly 
the fame. Itis the horror which 
aries at the flavifh and dependent 
ftate of the wives of that country, 
and the ftill more abje& and defert- 
ed ftaté of its widows. For the 
wives, befides being obliged to do 
every fervile office, are frequently 
fubjected to the mercilefs correion 
of their hufbands. The widows, 
when they have no longer a hut- 
band to hunt and fish for them, are 
deftitute of every refource, and fre- 
quently perifh of hunger. Hence 
matrimony, which in moft places 
makesthe condition of women more 
independentandcomfortable,among 
them renders it truly wretched; and 
hence they eater into it with iv 
~ much relu&ance and regret. 

In Spain, the women had former- 
ly no voice in difpoting of them- 
elves in matrimony. But as the 

’ empire of common fenfe began to 
extead itfelf, they began to claim 
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a privilege, at leaft of being confult- 
ed in the choice of the partner of 
their lives. Many fathers and guar- 
dians, hurt by this female innova- 
tion, and puffed up with Spaniih 
pride, ftill infifted on forcing their 
daughters to marry according to 
their pleafure, by means of duennas, 
locks, hunger, and even fometimes 
of poifon and daggers. But as na- 
ture will revolt again{t every ipe- 
cies of opprefion and injuttice, the 
ladies have for fome time begun to 
aflert ther own rights. ‘dhe au- 
thority of fathers and guardians 
begins to decline, and lovers find 
themfelves obliged to apply to the 
affeGtions of the fair, as wellasto 
the pride and avarice of their rela- 
tions. As women of fafhion are, 
however, feldom allowed to go a- 
‘broad, and never to receive male 
vifitors at home, unlefs with the 
confent of parents, or by the con- 
trivance of a dueana; this applica- 
tion is commonly made in a man- 
ner almoft peculiar to the Spaniards 
themfelves. The gallant compol¢s 
fome love fonnets, as expreihve as 
he can, not only of the fiteation of 
his heart, but of every particular 
circumftance between him and the 
lady, not forgetting to lard them 
every here and there with the moft 
eXtravagant encomiums onherbeau- 
ty and merit. Thefe he fings in 
the mght below her window, ac- 
companied with his lute, or fome- 
times with a whole band of mutic. 
The more piercingly cold the air, 
the more the lady’s heart is fup- 
pofed to be thawed with the patient 
fuiferance of her lover, who, from 
night to night, frequently continues 
this exercile for many hours, heav- 
ing the deepeft fighs, and calling 
the moft piteous looks toward the 
window 3 at which, if his godJe/s 
at laft deigns to appear, and drop 
him a curticv, he is fuperlatively 
paid for ail his watching ; but it 
he bleffes him with a fimie, he is 
ready to run diftracted. 


(Te be continued.) 
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ANCIENT and Moveen Astroxo- 
MY, compared. 
Written hy the incomparable Dr. fd- 
mund Hally, 4. .D. 1705. 


AS for the Aftronomy of the an- 
4X cients, this is ufually reckon- 
ed for one of thofe {ciences, where- 
in confifted the learning of the E- 
@ypuans; and Strabo exprefsly de- 
clares, that there were in Babylonia 
feveral univerfities wherein altrono- 
my was chiefly profefled; and Pli- 
ny tells us much the famething: So 
that it might well be expected, that 
where fuch a fcieace was fo mach 
ftudied, it ought to have been pro- 
Ses saa cultivated. Notwith- 

anding all which it appears; that 
there was nothing done bythe Chal- 
deans, older than about four hun- 
dred years before Alexander’s con- 
queit, that could be ferviceable ei- 
ther to Hipparchus or Prolemy, in 
their determinations of the celeftial 
motions. 


Forhadtherebezenany obfervations 
older than thofe we have, it cannot 


_ be doubted butthe victorious Greeks 


mutt have procured them, as well as 
thofe they did, they being itill more 
valuable for their antiquitv. All we 
have of them, is only feven eclipfes 
of the moon, preferved in Ptolemy’s 
Syntaxis ; and even thofe bat very 
coarfely fet down, and the oldeft not 
much abeve feven hundred years 
before Chrift; fo that after all the 
fame of thefe Chaldeans, we may be 
dure that they had not gone far in 
this fcience: and though Calliit- 
henes is faid by Porphyry, to have 
brought from Babylon to Greece, 
ebfervations, above 1900 years older 
than Alexander, yet the proper au 


thors making no mention or ufe of 


any fuch, renders it juftly fufpected 
for a fable. 


What the Egyptians did in this 
matter is lefs evident, no one obfer- 
vation made by them being to be 
found intheir countryman, Prolemy, 
excepting what was done by the 
Greeks of Alexandria, under 300 
wears before Chrift. So that what- 


ever was the learning of thefe twe 
ancient nations, as to the motions 
of the ftars, it feems to have been 
chiefly theorical; and I will not de- 
ny, but fome of them might very 
long fince be apprized of the fan’s 
being the centre of our fyftem; for 
fuch was the doétrine of Pythago- 
ras and Philolaus, and fome others, 


who were faid to have travelled into 
thefe parts. 


From hence it may appear, that 
the Greeks were the firft praétical 
aftronomers, who endeavored in 
earneft to make themfelves mafters 
of the fcience, and to whom we owe 
all the old obfervations of the plan- 
ets, and of the Equinoxes and Tro- 
picks: Thales wasthefirftthatcould 
predi& an eclipfe in Greece, not 
600 vears before Chrift, and with- 
out doubt it was but a rude account 
he had of the motions of the heaven- 
ly bodies. And it was Hipparchus, 
who made the firft catalogue of the 
fixed ftars, not above 150 years be- 
fore Chrift, without which cata- 
loguetherecouldbe fearce fuch a f{ei- 
ence as aftronomy; and itis to the 
fubtility and diligence of that great 
author, that the world was beho!den 
for all its aftronomy for above 1500 
years. 


All that Prolemy did in his Syn- 
taxis, was only a bare tranfcription 
of the theories of Hipparchus, with 
fome little amendation of the peri- 
odical motions, after about 300 years 
interval; andthisbook of Prolemy’s 
was, without difpute, the utmoft 
perfection of the ancient aftronomy, 
nor was there any thing in any na- 
tion before it comparable thereto; 
for which reafon, all the other au- 
thors thereof were difrega ded and 
loft, and among them Hipparchus 
himfelf. Nor did pofterity dare to 
alter the theories delivered by Pto- 
lemy, though fucceffively Albiteg- 
nius and the Arabs, and after them 
the Snanifh aftronomers under Al- 
phonfus, endeavored to amend the 
errors they obferved in their com- 
putations. But their labors were 


fruitlefs, whilft from the defeGs ef 
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their principles, it was impofkble to 
reconcile the moon’s motion with- 
ina degree, nor the planets Mars 
and Mercurytoamuch greater {pace. 

In this {cience,to compare the an- 
cients with the moderns, and fo 
make a parellel as juft as may be, I 
oppofe the noble 'ycho Brahe, or 
Hevelius, to Hipparchus, and John 
Kepler to Claudius Ptolemy; and 
I fuppofe no one acquainted with 
the ae will doubt, that the cata- 
logue of the fixed ftars made by Ty- 
cho Brahe about one hundred years 
fence, does beyond competition far 
excel thatof Hippurchos, being com- 
monly true to a minuteor two, when 
the other many time fails half a de- 
gree, bothin longitude and latitude; 
and this merits the greater applaute 
as it was aseaty for Hipparchus to 
obferve the fixed ftars, as for Tycho 
or Hevelius, had he made ufe of the 
{ame induftry and inftruaments; the 
telefcope wherewith we now obferve 
to the utmoft poffible nicety, being 
equally unknown to ‘fycho as to 
——— and not ufed by Heve- 

ius. 

Bat what mav juftly be expected 
from Monfieur Caflini and Mr. Flam- 
fteed in this matter, does yer further 
advance in precifenefs, as not capa- 
ble to erg half a minute, though 
made wit# initruments of the pro- 
duétion of Grefham. As tothe o- 
ther comparifon between Kepler and 
Prolemy, I quettion not but all that 
can judge, will be fully convinced, 
that the Hypothelis of Eccentricks 
and Epicycles, introduced by the 
ancients only to reprefent the mo- 
tions, and that but imperfeétly too, 
with the opinion of Prolemy himfelf 
thereon, that the natural motions 
were otherwife performed, ought, 
not to be valued againit that clegant 
theory of theplanstary motions, fir it 
invented by the acute diligence of 
Kepler, and now lately demontftrat- 
ed * that excellent geomeier Mr. 
Newton, viz. Thatall the plancts 
move in ecliptic orbs about the fun, 
at whofe centre being placed in one 
focus of the eclipfe, they defcribe 
@qual areas in equal times. This, 
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as it is the neceflary refult of the 
Jaws of motion and gravity, is allo 
found rigoroufly toan{wer to allthat 
is obferved in the motions; fo that 
the moderns may, with as niuch rea- 
fon as in any otherfcience whatio- 
ever, value themfelves on their hav- 
ing improved, I had almoit faid per - 
fected, this of aftronomy. 





Description of the Ain-Pumpe, 
"PRE airpump is a machine tor 
fhewing theelafticiry ofair,and 
for acquaioting us with the relation 
this element has with every thing, 
which either breathes or regcetates, 
or, tofpeak more properly, with 
every part of phyfics. Is there any 
thing on earth into which the air 
does not enter, and act upon? Is 
thereanyelement with which it docs 
notmix: Thiswonderfulinftrumen:, 
-fometimes called the Pucumatick En- 
gine, was invented in Germany, a- 
bout the middleof the 17th century, 
by Otho Gueric, conful ef Magde~ 
burgh, afterwards employed in Ung- 
Lagdivechelboaeraile Robert Boyle, 
Ejq. 

This inftrument confifts of two 
brais cylinders, 12 inches high, and 
two their internal diamerer; the 
emboli are raifed and cepretied by 
turning the winch backward and 
forward. This winch ts tattened to 
a {pringle pafingthroughalanthorn, 
whofe pins ferve for coggs, laying 
hold of the teethof the rack; fo that 
one is deprefled and the other ele- 
vated reciprocally: By this means 
the vales, made of limber bladder, 
and fixed on the upper part of each 
embolus, and at the bottom of the 
cylinders, mutually exhauit and dii- 
charge the fame air trom the receiv- 
er, Which becomimg nearly empty, 
the preflure of the external aron 
the defcending embolus is fo wreat, 
that the power required to raie 
the ether, need but lice furmoune 
the friction of the moving parts, 
whence this pump becomes prefer- 
able to all others. The bouoms cf 
the barrels liein a brats di‘b,its fides 
two inches high, contaming watw 
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to keep the leather collars,on which 
the cylinders ftand, moift; where- 
by the air is precluded. The cy- 
Jinders are {crewed hereon by the 
nuts, which force the frontifpiece 
dowa upon them; through which 

afs the two pillars. Each pillar 
~ an iron belonging to it, pafling 
from them in the form of a fwan’s 
neck ; thefe irons being faftened to 
the hinder part of the frame, to pre- 
vent their fhaking. Between the 
two barrels rifes ahollow brafs wire, 
communicating with each of them, 
by means of a perforated piece of 
brafs, lying horizontally from one 
to the other. 

The upper end of this wire is faf 
tened to another piece of perforated 
brats, fcrewed on below the plate, 
which is ten inches over, having a 
brafs rim foldered on it, that it may 
contain water. Between the middle 
and the fide of this plate, rifes a 
{mall pipe adont an inch and an half 
high; through which, into the hal- 
jow wire, paffes all the air into the 
barrels from the receiver. Upon the 
plate of the pump, ts always laid a 
wet leather, tor the receiver to ftand 
on. This leather prevents the air’s 
geting into the glafles, whofe edg- 
es are ground tue, and ferves for 
this purpoie yaltly beyond any ce- 
meni whatever. Another excellence 
in this pump is the gage,a glafs 
tube about 34 inches long, fo placed, 
thatit cannot calily be damaged, nor 
prove inconvenient. Its lower ori- 
fice is immerced ina glafs of quick- 
filver, on the furtace whereof isa 
perforated piece of cork for the tube 
to pafsthroug); on thiscork is plac- 
ed a board of box-woed, about an 
inch in breadth, and grooved in the 
middle, to receive the tube, which 
is looped on thereto, that it may rife 
and fall as the Mercury afcends or 
defcends in To the up- 
‘sa part of this tube is cemented a 

‘s head, that fics into the perfo- 


was 


in the gage. 
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r ared ¢ afs-piece, fcrewed en und +r 
the n'arc, and comm inicating both 
with te ece wer,andthe hollow brafs 


wiry Da: bos~board is graduated 
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into mches and quarters, from the 
furface of the quickfilver, or 2% in- 
ches high; and thence it ts divided 
into tenths: By this means, the de- 
grees of rarification, may, at all 
times, be nicely obferved in an ex~ 
periment. 


A receiver ftands on the plate of 
this pump, on whofe upper 
through a box ef leather collars, 

affes a flip of wire to take up, let 
Fall, or fafyend any thing in the re- 
cejver without admitting the air. 


If you place under the receiver 
either dried fraits, or a bladder well 
clofedandloaded with feveral pounds 
weight, when the air 1s exhauited by 
the pump, the fruit will expand and 
appear plump and fair, and the blad- 
der wil fwell and ratte the wenghrs. 
A bird, or yi! other animal, will um- 
mediately fall into convaliions. A 
fith will teel a very violent diftent- 
on, its eyes will fwell and its blad- 
der of air will burf, the intenor air 
expanding in their bodies, as there 
is poe without to compreis them; 
it is like a violent emetick, and they 
would die without a re~admifhon of 


air. 


Ry thefe, and an hundred other 
experiments, it has been proved, 
that the dilated air takes up feveral 
thoufand times more room than 
wher it is comprefled. We already 
begin to be fenfible of the power of 
the air in the different nourifhment 
of animals and plants. But of all 
the advantages which we may reap 
by this invention, and thev are cer- 
tainly numbericts,there is none grear- 
er than that of deferying the kill 
by which the Almighty caufes us to 
live in aliquid we are not fenfble of, 
by giving to the air within, us a 
power to dilate tfelf, equa! to that 
the exterior air has of cruthing us 
by a preffure fufficiemt to break all 
the bones of our bodies. 


Thefe truths, the bas of found 
philofophy, will produce a light 
from the new diicoveries, whack 
hare been mace by the 
the micrelcupe. 
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As Account, of the Banomeraer 
and TuteamomMerten. 

* OME vertuo’Ss who had let land 
t\2 a giais tube, filled with mercu- 
ry, to make experiments on the 
weight of bodies, foon perceived 
thatthe mercury, winch was kept 
faipeaded, was nut always at the 
{ome heteht; that rofe ta dry wea- 
ther, fell againft rain, and had fod- 
CMY agttanens at the approach of 
forms. They reduced all theie 
oblervations toarule. They placed 
a graduated paper, ora feale of 
different marks, cowards the upper 
emt of the hquid, to compare tts 
progrefions, and to acquire fome 
pregaottications upon the change 
©; thear. They thought by dus 
rethod that they were pretty pear 
roe uth, ao datcowering the differ- 


eoce of theair for adey. Infbead 
ot afimall welel, which was fepa- 
rane from the tabe,they Gaed toa 
gece Glled with mercury, open at 
tse uoner end to recewe the pref- 
fire ot arr, fhes wiats bene bo 
on $80 Hmes of greater diameter than 
the ¢ » the ¢ iure of the aur 
rut ceafeqecnty drive the mer 
cury 40 0r 3o umes Araher wm the 
t , than nu woold refe the wials ; 
¢ altcrarionsia the tebe 
were tery pe poi. ia ihort, 
they fount, wale the barometer. 
! : t lon.z foughe 
whee the air, ’ ve would .ma 
ne caght wo weg we aca at 
cana, faticrs the mere to tall in 
Que - tea! of madi 32 ile 
by ‘¢ 4 ts < * _ Late. 

4 , lurehe We 
will add si at ica 
have the ocr of being Gort. Be 
vers ee * : x! mcrcety 


which ts poured wto , there are 
eiwavs feveral bub os of act romance 


ing, many of whe fiefs them. 
(elves of th apper pa i the tour, 
after the me ry ; ceke ded — 
"Thefe bubbles are always the me 


te quantty ; but the quanne: 
heat, which eather pimmes’ 

on feos out, mar ¥ rv; wer - 
¢7*e7 May Con < 


‘ mm! theron 


dcircs agucl ras. Tbe ica 
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cles of rarihed water, every where 
ditufed, are ctowded afd topped 
by the fades of the tube. The beac 
which goes af, can talily inuovare 
ielt, where the water canner errer, 
and 1 expands the bubbies o ar, 
which « meets wit!) 1a the werd of 
the tube to a degree to preis a luetie 
upen the furtace of the mercury, 
which gives way and falls: The 
fame efiec? woul! tollow, & you 
beld a burning coal near the epper 
past of the barometer. If the mer- 
cery docs sot fail ia hot weather, 
the reafonm ia, that the heat atts as 
mach wpen the ar which crowdsths 
mercury on the glats well, as an the 
hubbles in the roid of the tube. Je 
it then credsbde, that the falhog of 
the mercury aguntt ran, 2 owmg 
to the accidental heat whch mbna 

ates wtfeit rate the bubbles ef ass in 
the tobe, qurttrng the bubbles of 
watcr whech comlence en the out- 
lube af the giefs. ‘These foppdidion 
fooms to be Juppeorted the bettie 
Suthes whach the heat od bre thews, 
wheo the barometer ss fhaken in the 
dark. 

A Detch peafant, named Dr 
bel, op tard to hawe the frit whee, re 
the begraning of the t-th cearury, 
of another inftrumest, whech com- 


rr} n'y é cererariees the (eer orocter, 
and ws caled the thermometer ; be- 
Cauic, 45 (hat Mediurts toe ceprees 
the Tram, Of the e@ialtscry of 
fr, this mMcaiures tac Cc giccs 6 
hear. 
i he ter mometer iw a » l, 
ha loog orck, wh de Cwmeter ts 
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and confequently into'the liquid in 
the glafs ball of the thermometer. 
Jt cannot enter the body of the ball, 
but it muft dilate the {pirit of wine ; 
aad how litdle fo ever it {wells it, the 
thread of liquor in the neck or tube 
will vifibly rife. On the contrary, 
if the heat decreafes its quality or 
activity in the mafs of air, it dimi- 
nifhes proportionably in the mais of 
{pirits of wine. This latter is a 
little condenfed ; and if the con- 
teats of the ball are to thoie of the 
tube, as one to twenty, the liquid 
in the ball cannot be condenied a 

artes of a line, but the thread of 
friaiee in the tube will fall wwenty 
quarters of a line. A graduated 
icale, glued on the board which 
fattains the tube, fhews the expan- 
fion or contracuion of the liquid: 
Bat the will of the workman being 
the only rule for giving the propor- 
tion between the bail aud tube, 
which fettles the point from whence 
we are to counr, and chuies the fluid 
more orlefsfufceptible of dilatation, 
ina word, which afligns the degree 
of meafure; the natural confequence 
of this variety is, that we hardly 
kaow what we fay, when we men- 
tion fuch or fuch an elevation in 
the thermometer. It is very evi- 
dent that the thermometers in two 
different towns or, houfes, will dif- 
fer in their language; and caanot 
t- compared together. 

The ufe of the thermometer is 
not an amufement of mere curiofitv; 
it ferves to determine the degree of 
heat which we would give to the 
air ina room, to water in hot baths, 
to hot beds, cither to forward com- 
mon plants, or to preferve exotics. 
This inftrument is a guide in a great 
number of experiments, which re- 
quire an exact knowledge of the 
degree of heat in fermentations, or 
of cold in artiticial congealments. 
it is efpecially by the comparifon 
of thermometers of aa uniform con- 
ftruction, fixed up in different 
eountries, that we may draw con- 
elufions to improve our knowledge 
@) the afr. 
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To make a true judgment of the 
variation of heat, we mutt place the 
thermometer in an open north air, 
in fome place where neither the 
fun, great reflections of light, or the 
warmth of chimnies can effect it. 
The north is alfo the beit point for 
the barometer. 





TuovGutTs concerning the Reav- 
InG and Srupy for a Genrer 
MAN. 


By Joun Locke, Esa. 


EADING is for the tmprove- 
ment of the underttanding. 

The improvement of the under- 
ftanding, is for twoends ; firit, for 
our own increafe of knowledge; fe- 
condly, to enable us to deliver that 
knowledge to others. 

The latter of thefe, if itis not the 
chief end of ftudy in a gentleman, 
itisatleaft equal totheother, fincethe 

reateft part of his butinefs and ufe- 
Falnefs in the world, is by the in- 
fluence of what he days, or writes to 
others. 

The extent of our knowledge, 
cannot exceed the extent of our ide- 
as. ‘Therefore he who would be u- 
niverfally knowing, maft acquaint 
himfelf with the objects of all f{e1- 
ences. But this is not neceflary to 
a gentleman, whole proper callin 
is the fervice of his country; and lo 
is moft properly concerned in moral 
and political knowledge: and thus 
the ftudies which more immediate- 
ly belong to his calling, are thoie 
which treat of virtues and vices of 
civil fociety, and the arts of govern- ° 
ment ; and will take in alfo law and 
hiftory. 

It is enouch for a gentleman té 
be furnifhed withthe ideasbelonging 
to his calling, which he will find in 
the books which treat of the matters 
above mentioned. 

But the next ttep towards the im- 
provementothis underitanding,muft 
be,to obfearve the connection of thete 
idcasin the propoficions, which thofe 
books hold forth, and pretend te" 
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teach as truths: which till a mna 
can jadge, whether they be truths 
or no, his underftanding is bat lit- 
tle improved and he doth but think 
and talk after the books that he hath 
read, without having any know- 
ledge thereby. And thus, men of 
much reading, are greatly learned; 
but may be little knowing. 

The third and laft ftep therefore, 
in improving the underftanding, is 
to find out upon what foundation, 
any propofition advanced reft; and 
to obferve the connection of the in- 
termediate ideas by which itis join- 
ed to that foundation, upon which 
itis erected, or that principle from 
which it is derived. This, in fhort, 
is right reafoning ; and by this way 
alene, true knowledge is to be ob- 
tained by reading and ftudy. 

When a man,by ufe,hath got this 
faculty of obferving and judgiag of 
the reafoningandcoherence of what 
he reads, and how it proves what it 
pretends to teach; he is then, and 
nottillthen, inthe right way of im- 
prowne his underftanding, and en- 

rging his knowledge by reading- 

But that, as I have faid, being not 
all that a gengleman fhould aim at 
in reading, he fhould farther take 
care toimprove himfelf in the art al- 
fo of {peaking ; that fo he may be 
able to make the bet ufe of what he 
knows. 

The art of {peaking well, confifts 
chiefly in two things, viz- peripi- 
euity, and right reafoning. 

Perfpicuity, confilts in the ufing 
of proper terms for theideas ortho’ts 
which he would have pafs from his 
ownmindinto that of anotherman’s. 
It is this, that gives them an eafy en- 
trance; and it is with delight, that 
men hearkento thofe whom they 
eafily underftand: whereas, what is 
ebicurely faid, dying as it is fpoken, 
is ufually not only loft, but creates a 
prejudice in the hearer, as if he 
that fpoke knew not what he faid, or 
was afraid to have it underitood. 

The way to obtain this, is to read 
fuch books as are allowed to be writ- 
ten with the greateit clearneis and 
_ propricty,in thelanguage that aman 
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ufes. An author excellent in this 
faculty, as well as feveral other, is 
Dr. Tillotfen, late Archbifhop of 
Canterbury, in all that is publithed 
ofthis. 1 have chofen rather to pro- 
pole this pattern, for the attainmene 
of the art of {peaking clearly, thas 
thofe who give rules about it; fince 
We are more apt to learn by exame 
ple, than by direction. But if an 
one hath a mind to confult the ma 
ters in the art of {peaking and writ- 
ing, he may find in Tully de Ora- 
tore, and another trearife of his, call- 
ed, Orator; and in Quintilian’s In- 
ftitutions; and Boileau’s Traite da 
Sublime; * intructions concerning 
this, and the other parts of {peaking 
well. 

Befides perfpicuity, there muft 
be alfo right reafoning; without 
which peripicuity ferves but to ex- 
pofe the fpeaker. And for the at- 
taining of this, I fhould propofe the 
conftant reading of Chiilingworth, 
who by his example will teach both 
perfpicuity, and the* way of right 
reafoning, better than any book that 
I know of: and therefore will de- 
ferve to be read upon that account 
over and over again; not to day any 
thing of his argument. 

Befides thete books in Englith 
Tully, Terence, Virgil, Livy, an 
Cefar’s Commentaries; mayberead 
to form one’s mind toa relith of 2 
nght way of {peaking and writing. 

The books i have hitherto men- 
tioned, have been in order only to 
writing and {peaking well; aot but 
that they will deferve to be read 
upon other accounts. 

The ftudy of morality, I have a+ 
bovementioned, as that which be- 
comes a gentleman; not merely as 
a man, but in order to his bufinefs 
asageéntleman. Ofth's there are 
many books written both by ancient 
and modern philofophers: but the 
morality of the gofpel fo exceeds 
them all, that to give a mana full 
knowledge of true morality, ! fhould 
recommend to him no other book, 

Nore. 

* That treaude.satranJatien from 

Looginus, 
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but the New Teftament. But if he 
hath a mind to fee how far the hea- 
then world carried that {Cience, and 
whereon they grounded their e- 
thicks, he will be dehghtfally enter- 
tained in Tully’s Treatifes de Offi- 
ciis. 

Politics contain two parts, very 
different the one from the other. 
The one, containing the original 
of focieties, and the rife and extent 
of political power: the other, the 
art of governing men in fociety. 

Vive firft of thefe hath been fo 
bandied among us, for thefe fixt 
years paft, that one can hardly mifs 
buoks of this kind. Thofe which 
J thinkare moft talked of in English, 
are the firit book of Mr. Hooker’s 
Ecelcfiattical Polity, and Mr. Al- 
gernon Sydney’s Difcourfes con- 
-esning Goyernmeat. The latter of 
- thefe I never read. Let me here add, 
two Treatifes of Government, print- 

. ed in 1690:.* anda Treatife of Ci- 
vil Polity, printed this year. + ‘To 
thefe cne may add, Putfendorf de 
Officie Yominis et Civis; andde Jure 
Watorali et Genteum : which laft is 
the beft book of that kind. 

As to the other part of politics, 
which concerns the art of govern- 

. ment; that, I thiak, is beft to be 
yearned by experience and hiftory, 
efpecially that of a man’s own coun- 
trv. And therefore, I think an En- 
giith wentleman fhould be well verf- 
edin the hiftory of England, taking 
his rife as far back as there are any 
records of it: joining with it the 
laws which were made in the feve- 
ral ages, as he proceeds in his hif- 

- tory; that he may obferve from 

thence the feveral turns of ftate, and 
how they have been produced. In 

Mr. Tyrrell’s Hiftory of England, 

he will find thofe feveral authors, 
which have treated of our affairs, 


Nores. 

* Thefe two Treatifes are writ- 
ten by Mr. Locke himfelf. 

+ Civil Polity. A Treatife con- 
cerning the Nature of Government, 
. &c. London 1702, in 8vo. Written 
by Peter Paxton, M. D. 
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and which he may have recourfe to, 
concerning any point which either 
his curiofity or judgment fhall lead 
him to enquire into. 

With the hiftory, he may alfo do 
well to read the ancient lawyers: 
fuch as Braéton, Fleta, Henningham, 
Mirror of Juftice, My Lord Coke’s 
fecondInftitutes,and the Modus fe- 
nendi Pariiamentum; and others of 
that kind, which he may find quot= 
ed in the late controverfies, between 
Mr. Petit, Mr. Tyrrell, Mr. Atwood, 
&c. with Dr. Brady; as alfo, I fup- 
pofe, in Sedler’s Treatife of rights 
of the Kingdom and Caftoms of 
our Anceftors, whereof the firft e- 
dition is the beft: wherein he will 
find the ancient conttivation of the 
government of England. 

There are two volumes of State 
Tras printed fince the Revoluu- 
on, in which there are many things 
relating to the government of Eng- 

and. 

As for general hiftory, Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, and Dr. Howell, are 
books to be read. He who hath a 
mind to launch farther into that o- 
cean, may confult Whiear’s Me- 
thodus Legendi H'Jtorias, of the 
Jatt edition; which will dire him 
to the authors he is to read, and 
the method how he is to read 
them. 

To the reading of Hiftory; Chro- 
nology, and Geography, are abfo- 
Jutely neceflary. 

In Geography, we have two ge- 
neral ones in Englifh, Heylyn and 
Moll: which is the beft of them, I 
know not; having not been much 
converfant in either of them. But 
the laft, I fhould think to be of moft 
ufe ; becaufe of the new difcoveries 
which are made every day, tending 
to the perfestion of that fcience. 
Though, I believe, that the coun- 
tries which Heylyn mentions, are 
better treated of by him, except 
what new difcoveries fince his time 
have added. 

Thefe two books contain Geo- 
graphy in general: bot whether an 
Englith gentleman would think it 
worth histimeto beftow-much pains 
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uponthat; though without ithe can- 
not well underitand a Gazette; itis 
certain he cannot well be without 
Cambden’s Britannia, which is much 
enlarged in the laft Englith edition. 
A good colleGtion of maps is alfo 
neceflary. 

To geography, books of travels 
may be added. In that kind, the 
colle&tions made by our country- 
men Hakluyt and Purchas, are ve- 
ry . There is alfoa very good 


‘eollection made by Thevenot in fo- 


lio, ia French; and by Ramuzio, in 
Italian. There are alfo feveral good 
books of travels of Eaglifh men pub- 
lifhed, as Sandys, Roe, Brown, Gage, 
and Dampier. : 

There are alfo feveral voyages in 
French, which are very geod, as 
Pyrard, Bergeron, Sagard, Berni- 
er, &c. whether all of them are tranf- 
jJated into Englifh, I know not. 

There is at prefent a very good 
Collection of Voyages and Travels ; 
printed by Mr. Churchill. 

There are befides thefe, a vaft 
number of other travels; a fort of 
books which have a very good mix- 
ture of delight and ufefulnefs. To 
fet them down all, would take up 
too muchtime and room. ‘Thofe I 
have mentioned are enough tobegin 


_ with. 


As to chronology, I think Hel- 
vicus the beft forcommonufe: which 
is not a book to be read, but to lye 
by, and confulted upon occafion. 


‘He that hath a mind to look fur- 


ther into chronology, may get Tal- 
lent’s Tables, and Strauchius’ Bre- 
viarium Temporum: and may to 

iger de Emendatione 
Temporum, and Petavius; if he 
yar a mind to engage deeperin that 

udy. 

Thofe who are accounted to have 


“awritten beft particular parts of our 
- Englith hiftory, are Bacon, of Hen- 


ry Vil. and Herbert, of Menry VIH. 
aniel alo is commended; and Bur- 

net’s Hiitory of the Reformation. 
Mariana’s Hiftery of Spain, aud 


‘ Thuanus’ Hiftory ofhis own Time, 
‘and Philip de Comines; are of great 
-and deferved reputation. - 
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There are alfo feveral French and 
Englith memoirs and collections, 
fuch as la Rochefoucault, Melvil, 
Ruthworth, <c. which give a great 
light to thofe who have a mind to 
look into what hath paft in Europe 
this laft age. 

To fit a gentleman for the con- 
dué& of himfelf, whether as a pri- 
vate man, or as interefted in the go- 
vernment of his country, nothing 
can be more neceflary than the 
knowledge of men: which, though 
it is to be had chiefly from experi- 
ence, and next, to that, from a ju- 
dicious reading of hiftory; yet there 
are books that treat of human na- 
ture, which help to give am infight 
into it. Such are thofe treating 


of the pafhons, and how they are 


moved; whereof Ariftotle in hrs fe- 
cond book of Rhetoric hath admir- 
ably difcourfed, and that in a litle 
compafs. I think this rhetoric 
is tranflated into Englifh: if not, it 
may be had in Greck and Latin to- 
gether. 

La Bruyere’s Chafaéters are alfo 
an admirable piece of painting: I 
think it is alt tranflated from the 
Freoch into Englith. 

Satyrical writings alfo, fuch as 
Juvenal, and Perfius, and above ail 
Horace; though they paint the de- 
formities of men, yet thereby they 
teach us to know them. 

There ts another ufe of reading, 
which is for diverfion, and delight. 
Such are Poetical writings, efpect- 
ally dramatic, if they be free from 
profanene(s, ob{cenity, and w hat cor - 
rupts good manners: fer duch pitch 
fhould not be handled. 

Of all the books of fiction, I know 
none that equals Cervantes’ Hiito- 
ry of Don Quixote in ufefulneds, 
pleafantry, and a conftant decorum. 
And indeed no writings can be plea- 
fant which have not nature at the 
bottom, and are not drawn after her 
copy. 

There is another fort of books, 
which I had almoft forgot, with 
which agentleman’s ftudy ought to 
be well turnifhed, \* :. Dictionaries 
of all Kinds. For the Latin Tongue, 

3 2 
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Littleton, Cooper, Calepin, and Ro- 
beri Stephen’s Thefaurus Lingue 
Latinz, and Voflii_ Erymologicum 
Linguz Latin. Skinner's Lexicon 
Erymologicum isan excellent one of 
that kind, for the Englifh Tongue. 
Cowel’s Interpreter, is ufeful for 
the law terms. Spelman’s Gloffa- 
ry, is a very ufeful and learned 
book. And Selden’s Titles of Ho- 
nor,a gentleman fhould not be with- 
out. Peadrand hath a very good 
Geographical Diétionary——And 
there are feveral hiftorical ones, 
which are of ufe; as Lloyd’s, Hoff- 
man’s, Moreri’s. And Bayle’s in- 
comparable Dictionary, is fome- 
thing of the fame kind. He that 
hath occafion to look into books 
written in Latin fince the decay of 
the Romaa empire, and the purity 
of the Latin Tongue, cannot well be 
without Du Cange’s Gloflarium 
mediz and infime Latinitatis. 
Among the booksabove fet down, 
T‘mentioned Vollius’ Etymologi- 
com Lingue Latine: all his works 
are lately printed in Holland ia fix 
tomes. They are very fitbooks for 
a gentleman's library, as containing 


very learned difcourles concerniag 
all the fciences. 








_ Rrwicutous Arrecration of 
Srupy. 
From an Hibernian Publication. 
‘ Stuy, as far as it fignifies any 
thing valuable or commendable, 
has been defined, the purfuit of 
ufeful knowledge, ia a clofe appli- 
cation of the mind to reading or 
thinking, for the due conduct or 
entertainment of life; and is cer- 
tainly one of the greateft and no- 
blef purfuits in which the mind of 
mian can be poffibly engaged. 

But as the ftwdent, who diligent- 
ly applies himfelf in the fearch af- 
ter ufeful truths, has the faireftclaim 
to our efteem ; fo the man who af- 
fects that character, without having 
{pirit enough to rife to the proper 
objects of it, {pends his time in a 
apertege “cation to trifles, and 
gs jultly liable to the lath of ridicule. 


An extraordinary character of the 
latter fort fell lately under my in- 
{pection. Being called upon to at- 
tend a contefted eleGtion in the 
North, I became acquainted with 
an elderly clergyman, well provid- 
ed for in the church, and fuppofed 
to be a-very learned man. 

Having been myfelf an admirer 
of the claffics, in my juvenile days, 
and ftill retaining a great affection 
for them, 1] improved my acquaint- 
ance with this gentleman fo well, 
that he invited me to {pend a week 
with him at his houfe ; and I rea- 
dily accepted of his invitation. The 
old divine received me in the moft 


‘cordial manner. 


When the firft compliments were 
exchanged between us, he very 
kindly introduced me into his libra- 
ry, to which I weet with great ex- 
pectations of profit as well as amufe- 


‘ment. The firft book I took u 


was a Juvenal, an author with who 

fatirés I was former]y much delight- 
ed; and I was not a little pleafed 
to find the blank leaves and margins 
filled up with the doétor’s own 
hand writing. Accordingly I be- 


| gen to devour his obfervatioas upon 
t 


e author in queftion, as I fuppofed 
them to be, with all the eagernefs 
of a tl 1 diheausi “* 
| B ' how was appoint 
to find thefe marginal remarks me- 
morandunis of a very trifliag nature, 
and that they had not the leaft con- 
nection with the text of the poet. 
I now began to hold the do¢tor ex- 
tremely cheap, as a fcholar, and my 
fentiments with regard to his learn- 
ing were Bacogthene by a farther 
view of the volumes with which his 
ftudy was filled, there was fcarce 
one in which he had not fcribbled ; 


_but am were only loaded, like poor 


Jovenal, with a confufed heap. of 

rhs a Sue, pouibepers, and 
ets of equal value. 

Peat fur rifed me moft was, the 


wonderful abfurdity which the doc- 
tor had difcovered in the difpofition 
of them; for a fyltem of divinity 
in one part was illuftrated by cafes 
and reports at common law ; aad 
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my lord Coke, himfelf, in another 

was overpowered by a torrent of 
medical prefcriptions, and remarks 
on chirurgical operations. 

As the doctor was unmarried, he 
had, by way of a fuperintendant, a 
niece, whom he had brought up 
froma child. This young lady had 
fine talents, and great vivacity.— 
When I had been at the houfe a few 
days, fhe gave me the following de- 
{cription of the manner in which 
the doctor ufually fpent his time. 
“ My uncle,” faid the, “has for ma- 
ny years affected to keep little com- 

ny, and to fit tclofe in his ftudy. 
To that he repairs as foon as he rif- 
és in the morning, and there he 


continues till he woes to bed; ex-° 


> 

cepting the time he allows for his 
meals, and which he {pends with 
any accidental vifitor. As he per- 
mits me to run about his fludy 
whenever I pleafe, I have often 
Jaughed heartily at the whimfical 
manner in which he employs him- 
felf. 

He never perufes any author for 
the fake of the fubject he writes up- 
on; but when he has gor a new 
book, he fits down, pen in hand, 
and carefully examines the paging 
and orthography: when he has ree 
tified them, he proceeds to fill up 
the blank Jeaves and margins, with 
extracts ont of the fir book which 
comes in his way. 

He ipies a {mall error of the prefs 
with as much delight, as another 
difcovers a fine fentimeat, and takes 
the greatet pleafure in thofe books 
in which the compofitor has made 
the greateft miftakes, and, confe- 
guently afforded hin the moft room 

or correction. This, fir, is a true 
account of his flucies ; and fo little 
curious is he in the choice of his 
authors, that I have actually know 
him bufied a whole week, in cor- 
reCtivg an old catalogue of books.” 

This intelligence agreed fo ex- 
adily with what I had myfelf ob- 
ferved, that I have not the leatt rea- 
fon to fufpe the truth of it. After 
havirg finifhed the week, which was 
indeed rendered very fupportable, 
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by the lively converfation and o- 
bliging behavior of the young lady, 
I took my leave of the reverend 
doftor, not without the ftrongett e- 
motions of pity and contempt. 
DEMOCRITUS, 





A remarkable Cast ef Luxacy, 
occafioned by too much Stupy. 


From an European Publication. 


SWISS divine, who might be 

frid to unite an entire world 
within himfelf, had no other paffion 
bat the love of ftudy. His conft:- 
tution was exceedingly robuft, and 
his heaith unimpaired till within 2 
year before his death. His body 
was well formed, his face was ot a 
dark complexion and thin, he eat 
much, and chiefly food of difficult 
digeftion. In the article of drink 
he was very temperate. <A year 
before his death he began to feel 
flight defiuxions, to which, howe- 
ver, he did not feem to pay any at~ 
tention. About fixe weeks before 
his death he began to complain of 
real illnefs; he had a litde irregular 
fever, violent head-ach, fome umes 
in every part of it, but which com- 
monty went offinafew hours. He 
likewife complained of liypochon- 
criacal tenfiens of the thorax and 
abdomen, and had no tnclination to 
eat: he had difturbed fleep, and 
his mind feemed to be fometimes a 
hittle abfent. 

The phytician who was called 
in, was of opinion that the com- 
plaint was feated 1m the inteftines, 
and recommended an infufion of 
carduus benedictus, but this not 
fucceeding, he had recourfe to fome 
gentile purgatives. The patient 
thought himfelf better, and under- 
took to prefide at the public exami- 
nation of his fcholars. The whole 
afiembly remarked that this won- 
derful man, who had always fpoken 
with fo much elegance and preci- 
fion, became prolix,and even flighty 
io what he faid, though he fill con- 
tinued to {peak excellent Latin. He 
was therefore purfuaded to deft, 
and go home, as being too illtorbu- 
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finefs. The momeat he got into bed 
he grew worfe. He complained of 
an intenfe head -ach, and was feldom 
in his proper fenfes. He {poke but 
little, and this, contrary to his ufval 
cuftom was in Latin. He hada 
feeble, fickly, yellow countenance, 
and got but little fleep. In thefe 
circumftances, his brother was of 
opinion that the feat of the diteafe 
was in his head, and that the phy- 
fician had miftaken the cafe. Dr. 
Ith was therefore called in, a man 
of great penetration, who had been 
employed as phyfician to the Pruf- 
fian army, by a prince who does not 
meafure a man’s abilities by his 
beard. This gentleman difcovered 
the feat of the difeafe. He pre- 
Scribed ftroag purges, but without 
effect; at length a cathartic was 
giver , of ftrength fufficient to purge 
ix ordinary men, and this had a 
wonderful effe&. The diforder 
diminithed confiderably, The pa- 
tient recovered his reafon and his 
fenfes. Still, however, his mind 
indicated a confiderable degree of 
weakneis in the medullaryfubitance. 


From that time he took only a 
dith of chocolate every dav, anc 
drank a little of the Welle oni: 
Waters, but was not alice as vetto 
get ont of bed. They ! ; 


began now 
to have hones of his recovery, bat 
he toon re apted acrin into ftupidi 
ty. 


, Some yood women recom- 
mended to him the Halle effence, 
and Us completely difordered his 
fen{®s Again. Dr. Ith again advifed 
the ate Of ftrong purges, and thefe 
had-@ Zood efle@: he was almoft 
wholly reftored to his reafon ; his 
app Ute rerurned, and his evacua 
tions were natural and eafy. Bat 
foon after this, he became wholly 
deprived Of fenfibilivy, and all his 
functions were confufed, and at 
Jength at an end. He died in his 
gid year, after having beer an en- 


tire week, without affording any 
one mark of a reafonable being. | 

Dr. Ith ed the body of this 
man, who been fo uncommon 
an inftance of the extent and depth 
of the homan underftanding. He 
found the cranium very thin, and, 
the brain, with its poiterior part 
of a moft unofual bulk. ‘The veflels 

“of the dura mater, and efpecially of 
the falx, were much diftended. Be- 
tween the dura and pia mater, and 
between the latter and the tunica 
arachnoides, Dr. Ith found sbout 
two ounces of water, feven or cight 
ounces in the lateral ventricles; 27 
ounce and a half in the third, and 
as much in the fourth ventricle. 
Thus the caufe and nature of the 
difeaie were plainly demonflrated. 
It was this accumulation of water 
that converted the moit exquilire 

enius ipto an animal, in the wue 
nie of the word. 

All thefe obiervations prore to us 
the danger that may ante fromtoo 
great application of the mind, efpe 
cially in perfons of a retired inactive 
life; how fimple it is for men to 
deflroy themtelves for the fake of 
immortality; and how much bet- 
ter it is with refpect to health to be 
deflined by Providence to fall tim- 
ber in the foreft, than to have too 
rouch talte for letters. 


ANECDOTE. 
A VERY modett young gentle- 

man, having attempted many 
ways in vain to acquire the alfecti- 
ons of a lady of great fortune, at laft 
was refolved to try what could be 
donc by the helpofmutic, and there- 
fore canntined her with a ferenade 





under her window at midnight; but 
fhe ordered her fervantstodrive him 
from thence by throwing ftones at 
him: Oh! my friend, faid one ot 
his companions, your mujfic is as 
powersul as that of Orpheus, for it 
draws the very fone: about you. 
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TurorycfAcaeicutrure. 
(Conunued from page 370.) 


NOTHER fpecies of beet, 

( Beta cicla ) toe Mangel War- 
zel, or Root of Scarcity, as it has 
been called, has beea lately extolled 
as food both for man and cattle; 
but, after all, feems only to deferve 
attention in the latter view. It isa 
biennial plant; the root is large and 
fiehy, fometimes a foot in drame- 
ter. It rifes above the ground f- 
veral inches, is thickeft at the top, 
tapering gradually downward. The 
roots are of variors colo ars, white, 
yellow, and red; but thefe lait are 
always of a mach peler colour than 
beetrave. It is good todderfor cows, 
and does not communicate aay tafte 
to the mk. It produces great a- 
bundance of leaves infurmmer, which 
may be cut three or four times with- 
out injuring the landt. The leaves 
are more palatable to cattle than 
moft other garden plants, and are 
found to be very wholefome. Th- 
farmers in thofe parts of Germany 
wd prefes this Fpecics of bac for 
told, thi i . 
feeding cattle, to cabbages, princi- 
pally becaufe they are not f liable 
to be hart by worms or iniccts; but 
they think they are not fo nourith- 
ing as turnips, potatoes, or carrots, 
pr ete cattle are not fo foon fat- 
tened by this root as by carrots, 
wp or cabbages. It has even 

afferted, chat this root affords 
Jefs nourifhment than any of thofe 
that have been commonly employ 
ed for feeding cattle. This does not 
correfpond with the pompous ac 
counts with which the pe bas 
heen entertuumed. Upon the whole, 
however, it is a plant winch feems 
to deferve the atrennon of farmers ; 
as in firme feels, and mm partewlar 
excumfances, it may prove 4 very 
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wfeful article for the above par 


In Mr. Anderfon’s effars, we find 
it recommended to make tral of 
fome kinds of graffes, which pro- 
bably would oot only arfwer for 
freth fodder during the winter, but 
might alfo be cut for hay in famover. 
This ts partrcalarlythe cafe with that 
fpecses called pherp’s fefiue grafi.— 
“Thad (fays he) a fimall patch of 
thes Sin winter 1775; which, 
having been cat in the mooth of Ae- 
guit or September preceeding, was 
faved from that period, and had ad- 
vanced before winter to the length 
of five or {p< inches; foramag the 
clofeft pile that could be imagined. 
—And although we had about fiz 
weeks of very intenfe froft, with 
fnow; and about other fix weeks, 
ey awe that, of e1- 
ceeding keen troft every ought, with 
frequent thaws inthe day-ome, with- 
out any inow, during which ume 
almoft every green thing was de- 
ftroyed; yet this little patch con 
tinued to retain as bee a verdure as 
any meadow to the month of May; 
hardly a pot of a leaf having been 
withered by the uncommon tevers- 
ty of the weather. And as this pr. ts 
begins to vegerare very carly wa the 
fpring, I leave the reader to jodge 
what might be the value of a fecld of 
gras of thas kind om thete arcane 

ances.’ 

Ot another kind of graf, called 

tejow, Mir. Anderton grere 
the following charatier. “* It retaa- 
ed as verdure much better than rye 
grafs danag the winter frafon ; bee 
at had more of ws pets killed by 
the weather than the former. k 
hkew:le rites io the iprnay, at hea 
as carly as rye-@rats. 

This inger 
Made carer 


thet au3 ire 


ows farmer bar 2 
were OF the . * ‘ 


wher kieds eof 
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grafes; whiclrbeing very well wor- 
thy of attention, we hall here.in- 
fert. 

1. Purple fefoue graft. “ Altho’ 
this grafs is very often found in old 
pattares, yet as it has but few flow- 
er ftalks, and as it is greedily eat by 
all domettic animals, thefe are fel- 
dom fuffered to appear; fo that it 
ufually remains there unperceived. 
But it feems to be better able to en- 
dure the peculiar acrimony of the 
dung of dogs than almoit any other 
plant; and is therefore often to be 
met with in dog-Ail/r, as 1 call the 
fittle hills by road fides where dogs 
ufually difcharge their urine and 
dung: and as itis allowed to grow 
there undifturbed, the farmer may 
have an opportunity of examining 
the plant, and becoming acquaint- 
ed with its appearance. 

“ The leaves ave long and fmall, 
and appear to be roundith, fome- 
thing hke a wire; but, upon exa- 
mination, they are found not to be 
tubulated like a reed or ruth; the 
fides of the leaf being only feided 
together from the middle rib, exact- 
ly like the ftrong bent grafs on the 
fea fhore. The iiower ftalk is fmall, 
and branches out in the head, a little 
refeimbling the wild oat; only the 
grains are much fmaller, and the ears 
does not ipread full open, but lies 
bending a lie to one fide. The 
ftalks are often {ported with reddith 
freckles, and the tops of the roots 
are ufually tinged with the fame 
colour; from whence it has proba- 
bly obtained irs diftinAtive name of 

Chuca ruira, or red (purple) fef- 
cue. 

** [tis often to be met with in old 
garden walks; and, as its leaves ad- 
‘vance verv quickly after cutting, it 
may utually be diicovered above the 
otker grafies, about a week ora 
fortnight after the walks are cut.— 
‘Nor do they feem to advance only 
at one feafon, and then ftop and 
‘ decays like:the rye grafs; but con- 
tinue to advance during the whole 
of the jummer, even wiiere they are 
not cut; fo that they fometimes at- 
tain avery greatiength. Lait fea- 
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fon, (1774) I meafured a leaf of this 
grafs, that fprung up in a negiect- 
ed corner, which was four feet and 
four inches in length, although not 
thicker than a {mall wire. It is un- 
neceflary to add, that thefe leaves 
naturally trail upon the ground, un- 
lefs where they meet with fome ac- 
cidental fupport; and that if any 


rene of itis fuffered to grow 
ora whole feafon, without being 
eat down or cut, the roots of the 


leaves are almoft rotted, by the o- 
verfhadowing of the tops of the 
ether leaves, before the end of the 
feafon. 

“ This is the appearance and 
condition of the plant in its native 
fituation: as itis feldom that it is 
difcorered but in pretty old paftures, 
and as in that ftate it carries only a 
very few feed ftalks, 1 was with 
fome dithiculty that I eould collet a 
{ma!! handful of the fecd, whieh I 
carefully fowed in a fmall patch of 
gardea mould, to try if it could be 
eafily cultivated. It came up as 
qeick as any other kind of grafs, 
but was at firft as {mall as hairs: 
the leaves, however, advanced a- 
pace; and were, before autumn, 
when the grain, wah which they 
had been fowed, was cut down, a- 
bout 16 or 18 inches in length: but 
having been iown very thin, it was 
neceflary to pick out fome other 
kinds ol grafs that came up amongft 
it, leaft it might have been choak- 
ed bythem. Early next {pring it 
advanced with prodigious vigor, 
the tufts that were formed from eve- 
ry feed became exceeding large; fo 
that itquicklyfilledthe whole ground, 
But now the leaves were almoft as 
broad as thofe of common rye grafs, 
and the two fides only inclined a 
little towards one another from the 
mid rib, without any appearance of 
roundnefs. In due time a great ma- 
ny feed ftalks fprung out, which at- 
tained very pearly to the height of 
four feet, and produced feeds in a- 
bundance; which may be as eafily 
faved as thofe of common rye grafs. 

“* The prodigious difference be- 
tween this plant in its native ané 
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cultivated ftate amazed me; but it 
was with a good deal of fatisfaction 
that J oe there would be no dif- 
ficulty of procuring feeds from it, 
which I had much doubted of at 
firft. It thould feem, that nature 
had endued this plant with a ftrong 
generative power during its youth, 
which it gradually lofes as it ad- 
yances in age (for the difference 
perceived in this cafe could not be 
attributed to the richnefs of the 
foil); and that, on the contrary, 
when it was old, the leaves advan- 
ced with an additional vigor, in pro- 
portion to the declining itrength of 
the flower ftalks: for the leaves of 
the young plant {eldom exceed two 
feet, whereas numbers of the old 
ves were near four feet in length. 
* From thefe peculiarities in the 
growth of this plant, it feemed to 
promife to be of great uie tothe far- 
mer; as he could reap froma field 
of it, for the firft two or three years, 
as great a weight of hay as he could 
obtain from any of the culmiferous 
grafles (thofe bearing a long joint- 
ed ftalk); and, if he meant after- 
wards to pafture it, he would fuf- 
ferno inconveniences fromthe flow- 
er ftalks; and the fuceulent leaves 
that continue to vegetate during the 
whole fummer, would at all umes 
furnifh his cattle with abundance of 
wholefome food. It has alfo been 
remarked, that this grafs rifes as 
early in the {pring as rye grafs; and 
conunues green for the greateit 
part of winter, which the other does 
not. It is moreover an abiding plant, 
as it feems never to wear out of the 
und where it has once been efta- 
ithed. On all which accounts, it 
appears to me highly to merit the 
atreation of the farmer; aad well 
deferves to have its feveral qualities, 
and the culture that beft agrees 
with it, afcertained by accurate ex- 
periments, 
a. “* Sheeps fe/cue srafi, or fe/u- 
¢a ovina, is much ptailed by the 
Swedifh naturalifts for its fingular 


value as a pafture grafs for theep; 
this animal clan leaeieined as 


feader ef it than of any other grais, 
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and fattening upon it more quickly 
than on any other kind of food 
whatever. And indeed, the genera} 
appearance of the plant, and its pe- 
pn manner of growth, feems very 
much to favor the accounts that 
have been given us of it. 

“* This plant is of the fame fami- 
ly with the former, and agrees with 
it in feveral refpects; although they 
may be eafily diitinguithed trom one 
another. Its leaves, like the former, 
in its naturalftate, are always rounde 
ed, but much imaller; being little 
bigger than large horfe hairs, or 
{wines briftles, and feldom exceed 
fix or feven inches in length. But 
thefe {pring out of the root in tufts, 
fo clofe upon one another, that they 
refemble, in this relpeét, a clofe hair 
bruih more than any thing elle: fo 
that it would feem naturally adapte 
ed to form that thick fhort pile of 
grafs in which fheep are eed 
chiefly to delight. Its flower ftalks 
are numerous, and-fometimes attain 
the height of two fe@&t; but are more 
ufually about 12 or 15 inches high. 

“* Upon gathering the feeds of 
this plant, and fowing them as the 
former, it was found that they 
f{pruag up as quickly as any other 
kind of grais; but the leaves are at 
firft no bigger than a human hair. 
From each fide fprings up one or 
two of theie hair-like filaments, that 
in a fhort time fend out new off-fers, 
fo as quickly toform a fort of tuft, 
which grows larger and larger, till 
it at length attains a very large fize, 
or till all the intervals are cloled up, 
and then it forms the clofett pile of 
graisthat it is poflible to imagine. 
In April and May it pufhed forth an 
innumerable quantityoffloweritalks, 
that afforded aa immenfe quantity 
of hay; it beingfo clofe throughout, 
that the fcythe could fcarcely pene- 
trate it. This was allowed to ftand 
till the feeds ripened; but the bot- 
tom of the ftalks were quite blanch- 
ed, and almoft rotted for want of 
air before that ume. 

“ This was the appearance that 
it made the firft year after it was 


fowed ; but I have reason to think, 
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that, after a few years, it likewife 
produces fewer feed ftalks, anda 

reater quantity of leaves than at 

it. But however that may-be, it 
is certain, that if thefe are eat down 
in the fpring, it does not, like rye 
grafs, perfiit ina continued tenden- 
cyto run tofeed; but is at once 
determined to puth forth a quantity 
of leaves without almoft any ftalks 
atall: And as all domettic animals, 
but more efpecially theep, are ex- 
tremely fond of this grafs, if they 
have liberty to paiture where it 
grows, they bite it fo clofe as never 
to fuffer almoft a fingle feed ftalk to 
eicape them; fo that the botaniit 
will often fearch in vain for it, when 
he is treading upon it with his feet. 
The beft way to difcover it in any 
patture, is to fearch for it in winter, 
when the tufts of it may be eafily 
diftinguifhed from every other kind 
of grafs, by their extraordinary 
fo ned and the deep green co- 
lour of the leaves. 

“ Ir feems to grow in almoft any 
foil; although itis imagined that it 
would flourtth beft in a light fand 
foil, as it can evidently live wi 
jeis mouture than almoit any other 
kind of grais; being often feen to 
remain 1n the fods that have been 
employed in coping for ttone dykes, 
after all the other grafles that grew 
in them have difappeared. It is like- 
wife foundin poor Sones foils, where 
hardly any other plant can be made 
to grow; and on the furface of d 
worn-out peat-mots, where no moif- 
ture remains fuflicient to fapport 
any other plant whatever: but in 
neither of thefe fituations does it 
thrive: as itis there only a weak 
and unfightly plant, very unlike 
what jt is when it has the good for- 
tune to be eftablifhed upon a good 
foil; although it is feldomer met 
with in this laft itace than in the for- 
mcr. 

** J will not here repeat what has 
been already faid about the particu- 
lar property that this plant poffeffes 
of continuing all winter: nor point 
out the bepetits that the farmer may 
reap trom this valuable quality. He 


need not, however, expect to find 
any verdure in winter on fuch plants 
as grow upon the loofe mofly foil 
above-mentioned; for, as the froft 
in winter always heaves up the fur- 
face of this foil, the roots of the 
plants are fo larcerated thereby, as 
to make it, for fome time in the 
tprings to all appearance dead. Nor 
will he often perceive mach verdure 
in winter arin _ ~< 
owu r hungry foils, whic 
cant iad viendak nourifhment 
to keep them in a proper ftate of 
vegetation at all times: but fuch 
plants as grow on earthen dykes, 
which ufually begin to vegetate 
with vigor when the autumnal rains 
comes on, for the moft part retain 
their verdure at that feafon almof 
as well as if they were in good gar- 
den mould, 

** T have been peat Ramm rey in 
regard to this plant; becaufe, as far 
as my obfervations have yet gone, it 
promifes, on many accounts, to 
make a moft valuable acquifition to 
the farmer, and therefore juftly de- 
mands a very particular fhare of his 
attention.’ 

3. The holcus lanatus, or creep- 
ing foft grafs of Hudfon.—This is 
confidered by our author as one of 
the moft valuable kinds of meadow 
grafles; its pile being ceaey 
clofe, foft, and fucculent. It de- 
lights much in moifture, and is fel- 
dom found on dry ground, unlefs 
the foil is repo rich. It is of- 
ten found on e patches near 
{pri over which the water fre- 
quently flows; and may be knowa 
by the uncommon foftnefs and fuc- 
culence of the blade, the lively light 
green colour ofthe leaves, and 
matted intertexture of its roots.— 
But, notwithftanding the foftnefs of 
its firit leaves, when the feed talks 
advance, they are rough to the 
touch, fo that the plant then aflumes 
a very different appearance from 
what we would have expedted. The 
ear is branched outinto a great aum- 
ber of fine ramifications fomewhat 
like the but much fimaller.— 
This kind of grafs, however; would 
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not be eafily cultivated, on accouat 
of a kind of foft membrane that 
makes the feedsadhere to the ftalks, 
and to one another, after they are 
feparated frem it, as if they were 
intermixed with cobweb, fo that it 
is difficult to get them feparated 
from the ftalk,or to {preadreadily in 
fowing. It f{preads, however, fo faft 
by its running roots, that a {mall 
quanuty fowed very thin, would be 
ufficient to ftock a large ficldin a 
ihort time. 





Practice ef AGRICULTURE. 
(Continued from page 373.) 
POTATOES. 

HE choice of foilis not of 
reatef importance in any o- 
ther plant than in a potato. This 
lant in clay foil, or in rank black 
oam lying low without ventilation, 
never makes palamble food. Ina 
gravelly or fandy foil, expofedto 
the fun and to free air, it thrives to 
perfection, and has a good relith.— 
But a rank black loam, though im- 
proper to raife potataesfor the table, 
produces thein in great plenty; and 
the product is a palatable food for 
horned cattle, hogs, and poultry. 

The f{pade is a proper inftrument 
for raifing a fmall quantity, or for 
prepariag corners or other places 
macceflible to the ploagh; but for 
raifing potatoes in quantities, the 
plough is the only initrument. 

As two great advantages of a dril- 
led crop are, to deftroy weeds, and 
to have a fallow at the fame time 
with the crop, no judicious farmer 
will thidk of raifing potatoes any o- 
ther way. In September or Odo- 
ber, asioon as that year’s crop is 
removed, let the’ field have a large 
furrow, a crofs-breaking next, and 
then be cleared of weeds by the 
cleahing harrow. Form it into three 
feet ridges, in that flate to lic till 
April, which is the proper time for 
planting potatoes. Crofs-break it, 
wo raife the furrows alittle. “Then 
ly well digetted horis dung along 

“Wor. Il. No. 4. 
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the furrows, upon- which lay the 
roots at eight inches diftance. Co- 
ver up thele roots with the plough, 
going once round every row. This 
makes a warm bed for the potatoes ; 
hot dung below, and a loole cover~ 
ing above, that admits every tay ot 
the fun. As foon as the plants ap- 
pear above ground, go round every 
row a fecond time with the loughg | 2 
which will lay upon the sleans an 
additional inchor two ef mould, and 
at the fame time bury all vie an- 
nuals; and this will complete the 
ploughing of the ridges. When the 
potatoes are fix inches high, the 
plough, with the deepeft iurrow, 
mutt go twice along the middle of 
each interval in oppofite directions, 
laying carth firft to one row, and 
next tothe other. And to perform 
this work, a plough with a double 
mould-board will be mere expedi- 
tious. But as the earth cannot be 
laid clofe to the roots by the plough, 
the ipade maft fuccedl, with which 
four mches of the plants muit be 
covered, leaving httle more than 
the tops above ground; and this o- 
peration will at the fame time bury 
all the weeds that have fprung fince 
the former ploughing. What weeds 
arife after muft be pulled up with 
the hand. A hoe is never to be uied 
here: it cannot go fo deepas to de 
ftroy the weeds without cutting the 
fibres of the plants; and if it ikims 
the furkace, it only cuts off the heads 
of the weeds, and does not prevent 
their .prouting again. 

Inthe Bath Society Papers, we 
have the following practical obfer- 
vations on the culture and we of po- 
tatoes, given as the relult of various 
experiments made for five years 
fucceflively on that valuable root, 
the growth of which canaot be too 
much encouraged. 

When the potato crop has been 
the only object in view, the fcllow- 
ing method is the mot eligible. 

The land being well pulverized 
by two or three goed harrowings 
and ploughings, is then manured 
With rs or ao cart-loads of dung 


3 
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per acre, before it receives its laft 
earth. Then it is thrown on to what 
the Suffolk farmers call the Freach 
balt, which is narrow and. deep 
ridge work, about fifteen inches 
from the centre of one ridge to the 
centre of the other. Women and 
children drop the fets in the bottom 
of every ferrow 15 inches apart; 
men follow, and cover them with 
large hoes, a foot in width, pulling 
the mould down fo as to burythe 
fets five inches deep; they muit re- 
ceive two or three hand-hoeings, 
and be kept free from weeds; al- 
ways obferving to draw the earth 
as much as poflible to the ftems of 
the young plu.cs. Byrepeated trials, 
the firft or fecond week in April is 
found the moit advantageous time 
for planting. 

In the end of September or the 
beginning of O&tober, when the 
haulmbecomes withered, they fhould 
be ploughed upwithaftrong double- 
breaited plough. The workmanmuft 


be cautioned to fet his plough 
deep, that he may ftrike below all 
the potatoes, to avoid damaging the 


crop. The women who pick them 
up, if not carefully attended to, will 
leave many in the ground, which 
will prove detrimental to any fuc- 
ceeding corn, whether wheat or 
barley. Teo avoid which inconve- 
mience, let the land be harrowed, 
and turn the fwine in to glean the 
few that may be left by negligence. 
By this method the fets will be 
as fquare inches from eaeh other; 
it will take 13 bufhels to plant an 
acre; and the produce, if ona good 
mixed loamy {oil, will amount to 
3co buthels, 
Ifthe potatoes are grown asa 
prevention for wheat, itis prefera- 
le to have the rows two feet two 
inches from each other, hand-hoe- 
ing only the {pace from plant to 
lant in each row; then turning a 
inall furrow from the infide of each 
row by acommon light plough, and 
afterwards with a double-breafted 
plough with one horfe, fplit the 
ridge formed by the firft ploughing 
@horoughly to cleaa the inccivals. 





[O&obes 


This work fhould not be done too 
deep the firit time, to avoid buryin 
the tender plants; but the laft ea 
fhould be ploughed as deep as pofli- 
ble; and the clofer the mould is 
thrown to the ftems of the plants, 
the more advantageous it will prove. 
Thus rs bufhels will plant an acre, 


_andthe produce will be about 300 


Donat 3 but ve pt the ae 
ploughings, prepared to re- 
ecive Tied these immediately, and 
almoft enfure a plentiful crop. 

The potato-fets fhould be cut a 
week before planting, with one or 
two eyes to cach, and the pieces 
not very fmall; two bufhels of freth 
flaked lime fhould be fown over the 
furface of the land as foon as plant- 
ed, which will effectually prevent 
the attacks of the 

* When predilections for old cuf- 
byte fi - ef (adds the we) 

to fee the potato admitt 

in the conftant courfe of crops by 
every fpirited hufbandman. The 
moft beneficial effects will, I am 
certain, accrue from fach a fyftem. 
The advantages in my neighbor- 
hood are apparent; I cultivated and 
fed my own children upon them, 
and my poorer ay = fenfibly 
followed the example. A great pro- 

rtion of every cottager’s garden 
1s now occupied by this root, and it 
forms a principal part of their diet. 
—Potatoes are cheap and excellent 
fubftitutes for nor 4 in foups and 
broths, allowing double the quan- 


tit . 

? Although it is nearly a tranf- 
cript of the direétions given bya 
very ingenious author, yet I fhall 
take the liberty of inierting a re- 
ceipt for making a to foup, 
which I have weekly diitributed a- 
mong the poor to their great relief. 


An ox’s head 2 9 
Two pecks of o 6 
pwr of peek oF gatos o 3 

ree quarters of a pound of oa 
Ap ouaceandhalfof pepper o 
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Ninety pints of water to be boiled 
with the above ingredients on a flow 
fire until reduced to 60, which re- 
quire one peck of coals, value three- 
pence. I have added the expence 
of every article according to their 
prices with me, that gentlemen may 
nearly perceive at how eafy arate 
they can feed 60 of their poor neigh- 
bors. I find from experience, a pint 
of this foap, with a {mall piece of 
the meat, is fufficient to fatisfy a 
hearty working man witha good 
meal. If vegetables are plenuful, 
fome of every fort may be added, 


with a few fweet herbs. 
* T hope my inferting the above, 
will not be efteemed improper; tho 


fomewhat deviating from the cul 

ture of potatoes, it may pofhbly be 
a means of rendering them more ex- 
tenfively ufeful.’ 

A premium having been offered 
by the abovementioned Society for 
the cultivation of potatoes by far- 
mets, &c. whofe rent does not ex- 
ceed gol. per annum, the following 
methods were communicated, b 
which thofe who have only a final 


a of ground may obtain a plenti- 


crop. 

Firft, then, the earth fhould be 
dug 12 inches deep, if the foil will 
allow of it; after this, a hole fhow!d 
be o about fix inches deep, 

¢ dung, or leng litter fhould 

pat therein about three inchesthick; 
this hole fhould not be more than 12 
inches in diameter; upon this dun 

or litter, a potato fhould be planted 
whole, upon which a little more 
dung fhould be thook, and then 
earth muft be a thereon. In like 
manner the whole plot of ground 
muft be planted, fabian care that 
each potato be at leaft 16 inches a. 
part; and when the young fhoots 
make their appearance, they fhould 
Rave frefh mould drawa round them 
with a hoes and if the tender thoots 
are covered, it will prevent the troit 
from injuring them; they fhould a- 
gain be earthed when the shoots 
make a fecond appearance, but not 


be covered, a3 im all probability the 
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feafon will then be lefs fevere. A 

plentiful fupply of mould thould be 

given them, and the perfon who 

performs this bufinefs fhould never 
tread upon the plant, or the hillock 
that is raifed round it; as the light- 
er the earth is, the more room the 
potato will have to expand. From 
a fingle root thus planted, very near 
40 pounds weight of large potatoes 
were obtained, and from almoft eve- 
ry other root upon the fame plot of 
ground from 15 to 20 ibs. weight; 
and except the foil be ftoney or gra- 


_ velly, ro a or half a peck, of 


potatoes may almoft always be ob- 
tained from each root, by purfuing 
the foregoing method. But note, 
cuttings or imal] fets will not do 
for this purpofe. 

The fecond method will fuit the 
indolent, or thofe who have not ume 
to dig their ground, and that is, 
where weeds much abound and have 
not been cleared in the winter, a 
trench may be opened in a ftraight 
live the whole lenggh of the ground, 
and about fix inches deep; ia this 
trench the potatoes fhould be plant- 
ed about 10 inches apart; cuttings 
or {mall potatoes will do for this 
method. When they are laid in the 
trench, the weeds that are on the 
furface may be pared off on each 
fide about ro inches from it, and be 
turned upon the plants; another 
trench fhould then be dug, and the 
mould that comes out of it turned 
carefully on the weeds. It muft not 
be forgot, that each trench fhould 
be regularly dug, that the potatoes 
may be throughout the plot roor12 
inches from each other. This flov- 
enly method will in general raife 
more potatoes than can be produc- 
ed by digging the ground twice, 
and dibbling im the plants; and the 
reafon is, that the weeds lighten the 
foil, and give the roots room to cx- 
pand. They flould be twice hoed, 
and earthed upin rows. And here 
note, thai if cut potatoes are to be 
planted, every cutting thould have 
two eyes, for though fewer fets will 
ec obtamed, there will be a greater 
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certainty of a crop, as one eye often 

ls or is deftroyed by grubs in 
whee s capil fail j 

ena potatoes tail in 

part, (as will femetinnes be the cafe 

ee yee a ftill be 

e by laying a little dung upon 

the knots of es ftraw or in lan of 


thofe potatoes that appear, and co- - 


vering them with mould; each knot 
or joint thus ordered will, if the 
weather proves Werafterwards, pro- 
duce more potatoes than the origi+ 
pal roots. 

From the fmalleft potatoes plant- 
ed whole, from four to fix poands 
at aroot were obtained, and of 
the fingle potatoes weighed near 
two pounds. Thefe were dug in as 
before-mentioned, intrenches where 
the ground was covered with weeds, 
and the foil was a ftiff loamy clay. 


A good crop maybe obtained by 
Jaying potatoes upon turf at about 
12 or x4 inches apart, and upon beds 
of about {ix feet wide; on each fide 
of which a trench fhould be opened 
about three feet wide, and the tarf 
that comes from thence thould be 
laid with the grafly fide downwards 
upon the potatoes; a {pit of mould 
fhould next betaken fromthe trench- 
es, and be fpread over the turf; and 
in like manner the whole plot of 
ground that is deligned to be plant- 
ed muit be treated-——~—When the 
young fhoots » another fpit 
of mould (tae trenches fhould 
be itrewed over the beds fo as to co- 
ver the fhoots; this will prevent the 
froft from injuring them, encourage 
them to expand, and totally deftroy 
the young weeds; and when the 
potatoesare taken up inthe autumn, 
a careful perfon may turn the earth 
again ino the trenches, fo far as to 
make the furface level; and from 
the tame ground a much better crop 


of potatoes ‘nay be obtained the 


following year. 

For field planting, a good (if not 
the beft) method ts to dung the 
land, which thould be once plough 
ed previous thereto; and when itis 
ploughed a fecond time, a careful 
perfoa thould drop the potato plants 


ing land twice, 





[Oftober 
before the gh in every third 


ferrow at abont 8 or 10 inches a- 
part. Plants that are cut with two 
eyes are beft for this purnof. The 
reafon for planting them at fo great 
a diftance as every third furrow, is, 
that when the fhoots appear,a horle- 
hoe may go upon the two vacant 


- farrows to keep them clean; and af- 


ter at se thus hoed, they fhould 
be moulded up in ridges; and if this 
crop be taken up about OGober or 
November, the land will b¢in excel . 
lent condition to receive a crop of 
wheat. Lands that are full of twitch 
of couch grafs may be made clean 
by this method, as the horfe hecio 
i as wah a fummer pace an 
if, when the $are taken up, 
women and Phildrea were to pick 
Out fuch filth, not “any traces of it 
beer ope and by laying it on. 
aps an rning if, a uy o 
afhes would be uced (ethane: c 
After ploughing, nonefhould ever 
dibblein 0¢s,asthe perloes who 
dibble, plant, or hoe them, will all 
tread the groand; i Bos means 
it will become fo und, that the 
yore, Sree cannot expand, as has 
already obferved. Good pope 
haveindeed pote by plough- 
Lropping 
the plants in every other furrow, 
and by hand-Roring and earthing 
Sty seals; bor th ato er 
ers do peafe; but is not 
a to ww ote ag seh 
acantplaces in ¢€-rows might 
be grubbed and planted with pota- 
toes, and a good crop might be ex- 
pected, as the leaves of trees,thorns 
&c. are a good manure, and w 
farprifingly encourage their growth, 
Wie by coeieie iach pies. 
ter; tivating fuch plac- 
es, will then make the mott of his 
ground, and it will be in fine order 


to receive a crop of corn the followe 
ing year. 





ExreximMents om Sineaian Bar- 
LEY. 

From a Britith Publication in 178:. 

A SMALL quantity of this corn 

being, fome years fince, pre- 

fented to the Society for the Encos- 
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of Arts, Manufaduresand 
Commercce,it was diftribured among 
fuch of the thembers as were delu- 
ous of making experiments reipect- 


its culture, produce, aod aulity. 
— confequence of thefe lace 
intentions, theon ¥ 
became ly i 3 and the 
time to time been communicated to 
the focicty, uniformly tend to prove 
that conliderable advantages might 
be derived to the public froma more 
gencral cultivation of this promil- 


rain. 
Be oe Filiot, Mr. Hailey. af 
Annfield,ncar Liverpool; Mr. Wid- 
dens ape: lait menuoned place; 
Mr. Reynolds, of Aditham; Mr. 
John Ramey; Mr. Hay, of Eggic, 
near Aperion 52t. ebiter, _ 
Dean, in Northamptonshire ; 
ther Yousg, Efq. Mr. Johns, of 
Halflone ; Mr. Anderdon ; and a 
ey, one oe. 
a > are prine?- 
pal perfoms who bave made thete 
communications; and from their u- 
ited accounts it appears, that it is 
of fo hardy a nature as to thrive oa 
any land, however or 
clayey ; that the encreafe from the 
root is fo mach more confiderabic 
than that of Norfolk, Dack's Bul 
and ocher barley, that near a bathe 
an acre may be faved im the article 
of feed; that it may be fowed a fall 
month later, and will nevertheleis 
ripen fooner ; that its produce, both 
in ftraw and corn, is greater, ia an 
i ee proportion yp that 
it has the iat property of not 
roe tapes the wind, and can 
there receive no injury from 
tc weather ; that, as the 
fia or bark of this grain peals off 
ia threfung, the flour in drefang 
vields only three or four powads of 
bran to the buthe!, whereas the com- 
mon burke y bas cig ht or aioe atleaft; 
that the litle bran there rs, 18 fupe- 
rioreveatothe wheaten ; thatthe ori 
igrt of foar, forty pounds of which, 
with twenty of ao inferior fort, and 
¢ bran, hare Leen produced trum 
« finglc bathel, makes an caccllent 
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fweet bread, fofficiently fair and 


light, yet sa retentive of mosture 
as to gain double the increafe of 
wheaten flour equaily fine, kneaded 
and baked at the fame time, and to 
continue as frefa when twelve days 
ald, as the wheaten at four days; 
that the flour in general mixed with 
that of wheat, in equal quantities, 
makes excelleat tamily bread ; and 
when ceaverted into malt, it 
¢3 an uncommon degree of 
rength and fpirit, and is ot courte 
well calculated for brewing and dif- 
ulling. 

After moft heartily recommend- 
ing the culture of this very promil- 
ing grain tofuch of our readers, and 
their refpedtive friends, as have in- 
clination and opportunity to pro- 
mote the culture of agriculturean 
enquiries, undoubtedly of the frit 
importance to a nation, we fhall 
conclude with extracting, verbatim, 
the lewer of General Eliott, an this 
fubje& ; not only becaufe his obler- 
vations have been*made with much 
judgmentand precifion, but becaule 
this circumftance furnifhes a trait 
in the character of that illoftri- 
ous chief, at prefent, not geocrally 
known. 

Experiments on Siberian Barly; 
communicated by Gower! Elite, 
to the Seciety for the Lnconrage 
racing of Arts, Man tf bib tds und 
Commerce. 

RECEIVED five quart: of Sibe- 
rian barley with an car of two rows. 
This { call number 1. 

Received two quarts of the fore 
with an car of four rows, ‘This! 
call number : 

The laad apon which both forts 
were fown is a fandy foam, very 
poor, drv in fommer, but in winter 
mach fpaked with nuneral (prings, 
which in many parts break out on 
the forface: by ums deicript on 
the & le it will be eahly fappoiel, 
thar common barley can hardly fu:- 
ceed epon it. Thos Schl, the pre- 
ceding, femmer, had borne a crop 
of winter v 1 mowed fer foil 
ing ; after which, the land was 
plowed with a iotcouce to fow 
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Wheat on ridges under farrow from 
the flat : but the autumn rains came 
fo fadden|y, and continued fo long. 
that the wheat feafon was lof ; and 
the land left the whole winter ina 
deplorable condition. Laft fpring, 
the field was fown, upon one plow- 
ing, with oats and clover, referving 
the head-lands for Siberian barley ; 
which were manured with yard- 
dung, at the rate of eight hundred 
buthels, or twenty loads, to the 
acre. 


Number 1. 

April 23d. Drilled by hand, at 
ten inch intervals, five quarts of 
{eed, on feven thoufand, feven hun- 
dred and twenty-two fquare feet : 
nearly two elevenths of an acre. 

May the sth. The blade appear- 


June the 2d. Came into ear. 
Junc the rgth. Was hand-hoed. 
Auguft the 27th. Reaped. 
Produce, five bufhels one peck ; 
each buthel of nine gallons weighed 
fixty four pounds. 
; Number 2. 

Aprilthe agth. Drilled by hand 
at ten inch intervals, two quarts of 
feed, on two thoufand fquare feet. 

May the roth. Blade appeared. 

June the 7th. Came into ear. 

Junethe 24th. Crop was hand- 


Auguft’28th. Reaped. 

Produce, three pecks: weight 
in proportion as number t. 

Some of the above number 1, has 
been ground, and bread made of it 
which was very light and good ; 
but had a particular acid taite, re- 
fembling (as one of my friends ob- 
ferved) that of malt. I thiak this 
may poflibly be ome a fmall 
proportion of common barley in the 
original feed, and overlooked in the 
grit. 





Beft Geass to fatten Surer. 
From the London Magazineof 1747. 
Mr. W. w Mr. Z. 

sk, 
Yh ging the time hath 
been long, ince your great 


SCHOLAR’s, axn [OSober 
prom. rae were enough to have ex- 
act 


from me a more ready compli- 
ancewith your requeft, yet is my te- 
dious, though fmall employment in 
the affairs of the world no unrea- 
fonable excufe ; however, that {hall 
no longer render me ungrateful, 
nor prevent me from cafting in my 
mute among the treafures of obfer- 
vations and experiments that you 
have collected ; for as the motto of 
the fociety ( whereof you area mem- 
ber) is Nullius in verba, fo that {mall 
addition 1 fhall make to your great 


colle&tion fhall be fuch, that may 


probably have more in itthan words 


only, which I thall willingly contri- | 


bute as my occafions will permit. 
I obferve among the enquiries 


eoncerning meadows, mentioned in - 


hn collections, you defire to be in- 
ormed what kind of grafs is boit 
for fheep, cows, &c. In anfwer to 
which I only give you the relation 


I had from feveral ingenious men :. 


That a pane living near Portf- 
mouth, having fome lands in his 
hands that were very apt for corn, 
fowed feveral acresof it with parfley 
feed which thrived excecding well, 
and that he fed his theep on it with 
great advantage. 

It is obferved, that fome fort of 
grafs deth alter the tafte of mutton, 
and that the fweeteit mutton is that 
which hath been fed on the fincit 
and fweeteft grafs, as is experienced 
“ wih Peak _ ric Ber on 
the plains in Wiltthire, Hampfhire. 
&c. And on the contrary, the coark 
eft mutton is produced from the 
groffeft meadows, marfhes, &c.— 
And fheep fatted on clover, and the 
like rich nouruihments, are not fuch 
delicate meat as the heath-croppers, 
which fatter rich way of fatting 
fheep is moft advantageous to the 
hufbandman, but doth not humor 
the palate of the eater fo well, as 
{uch beafts as can live on the dry 
mountains without water ; for it be- 
gets too great and judden a change 
inthe meat. The like difference 
alfo obferved in rabbits. 

Sheep fatten verv well on turnips, 
which proves aa excelleat nouruk- 
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ment for them in hard winters when 
fodder is fcarce: for they will not 
only eat the greens, but feed on the 
root in the ground, and {coup them 
hollow even to the very ikin. The 
turnip is of a hotter nature than 
clover-grafs, and therefore mere a- 
greeable to thofe cattle. But much 
more hot and drying is parfley even 
in both to the fecond degree, and 
were it thoroughly experienced, 
doubtlefs, will prove very good 
nourifhment, and not fubje& thofe 
dry animals to the rot, nor vitrate 
the tafte of the flefh fo much as the 
other colder foods will do. 

The rot being a difeafe eccafion- 
ed by the fheep feeding on too 
much cold and moift meat, and pre- 
vented by hot and dry; as their 
pac in fhady places in fome 
grounds where the dew lieth long 
on certain broad grafs, naturally in- 
clineth all fheep feeding there to 
the rot, by fuch as have to their coft 
made experimenttt.ereot, fach lands 
are otherwife employed ; when, on 
the contrary, feeding fheep on falt 
marthes and brackifh grounds, pre- 
yenteth the rot, and the giving them 
falt with their dry meat is efteemed 
a cure for that difeafe. 

Therefore parfly being of fuch a 
hot, dry, faline, and anti-hydropi- 
cal nature, and, as my relaters af- 
fure me, fo mach defired by theep, 
(as lam fare it is of conies, much 
ofthe nature of fheep in refpedct of 
their feeding) may very probably 
be not only a very good fecurity 
againft the rot, but may render the 
meat rather better tafted than any 
other food what¥oever. 

And it is a plant very eafily pro- 
pagated and the feed plenufully ob- 
tained, few plants a. more, 
and that alfo eafily feparated from 
its ftocks ; the ground the finer it 
is drefled, the better wiil the parfly 
fown there grow and proiper, and it 
will continue more than one year, 
but how many, a careful improver 
will quickly diicover ; and of what 
particular ufes and advantages this 
piece of hufbandry may prove (be- 
fades the general way of feeding 
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fheep ) an ingenious bufbandman will 
n find out. 

However, amongft others, it ane 
fwers one objection againtt inclo- 
fares, viz. that the inclofing of land 
will prove a decay of our ftock of 
fheep, and fo by confequence af 
wal. To which I anfwer, that if 
2 or 300 theep muft have s, 6, or 
zoo acres of open down land to 
depafture on, according to the pre- 
fent ufe and cuftem,in cafe fo much 
thereof be inclofed as lieth conve- 
nient for inclofure (it may be half 
thereof or more) and part of fuch 
inclofed land be fown with clover, 
turnips, colefeed, purflain, or the 
like, 10 acres fo hufbanded will feed 
as many fheep as roo acres thereof 
would before have done. The quef- 
tion then will be, whether the huf- 
bandman may not keep as great @ 
ftock as-he cid before, and have va- 
riety of pafture fer them as the fea- 
fon of year requireth, and that 
either for feeding, fatting, or medi- 
—_ preferving tem as he pleaf- 


For it is not tobe doubted, but 
that land inclofed and tilled yield- 
eth a far greater increafe to the 
hufbandman, than lands open and 
uartilled; and then in cafe he can 
propagate fuch vegetables that wild 
eed and maintain his flock in fuch 
inclofure, furely on fuch inclofures 
he may maintain a far greater num- 
ber of fheep than before he could 
en the open and untilled champain, 
or at leaft as great anumber, and 
have a fair inclofure of tillage over 
and above. 

My fentiments of the great effec 
that this piece of ah at cn, or the 
like, may have as to the improve- 
ment of trade, you may receive ano- 
ther time, if they may be acceptae 
ble, from Tours to ferve you, 

Joun WoRLIDGE. 

Masans to encourage AGRICUL 
TURE. 

REEDY and inconfiderate 

Princes (fays a celebrated au- 

thor) make it their bufnefs to lay 

heavy taxes on fuch of their dub: 


UTR 
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jets, as are moft dili and in- 
duftrious in improving their eftates, 
becaufe they think they can raife 
thofe taxes upon fuch people with 
moit eafe: And at the fame time 
they favor thofe whom nature makes 
more miferable. Invert this bad 
method, which opprefles the good, 
encourages vice, and introduces a 
negligence no lefs fatal to the kin 
than to the whole ftate. Awar 
taxes, fines, nay, if need be, fevere 
penalties on thofe who neglet the 
culture of their lands, juft as you 
wou!d punith foldiers who abandon 
their peft in war. On the contra- 
ry, great favors and exemptions to 
fuch families as multiply, and, in 
proportion to their induftry, aug- 
ment the extent of their lands. By 
this means their families will foon 
encreafe, ;and every body will be 
fpirited up to labor, which will be- 
come even honorable. The pro- 
— — rycen bs he, no 
onger defpifed, it being no longer 
euler fuch dreadful ptollates, The 
plough will be agaim in efteem, 
ided by thofe victorious hands 
that defended the country. Nor 
will it be lefs creditable to cultivate 
one’s ‘own land during a bappy 
peace, than gallantly to have de- 
tended the fame during the troubles 
of war. The whole country will 
flourith and {mile again : Ceres will 
be crowned with golded ears of 
corn ; Bacchus, preiling the grapes 
with his feet, thall caute rivulets of 
wine fweeter than neétar, to ftream 
down from the floping hills: The 
hollow vallies fhall ring again with 
the conforts of fhepherds, who a- 
Jong the purling brooks fhall fing 
to their prpes, whilft their fkipping 
flock fhall crop the grafs enamelled 
with flowers, unapprehenfive of the 
ravenous wolyes. 





AcrrcuLture brought te Perfec- 
tion among the GREEKS. 

e {he At grag was taught by 
Ceres the art of tilling the 

ground, and covering it every year 

with golden harvefts. Not but that 

men were, before this period, ac- 
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quainted with the method of mul 
tiplying corn by fowing ; but they 

ew not the art of huibandry to 
that perfection, till Triprolemus, 
fent by Ceres, came with a plough 
in his to offer the ¢s’ 
favor to all people, who had courage 
enough to overcome their nataral 
lazinefs, and addict themfelves to 
alliduous labor. Soon did Tripto- 
lemusteach the Greeks to cleave the 
earth, and to fertilize her by tearing 
up her bofom. Soon did the ar 
dent indefatigable reapers make the 
ee ears that covered the fields 
all under their fharp fickles ; even 
the wild and barbarous people, that 
wandered here and there in the 
forefts of Epirus and Etolia, feek- 
ing acorns tor their food, foftened 
their rugged manners, and fubmit- 
ted to laws, when they had fearned 
the way of making corn to grow, 
and baking of bread. Triptolemus 
made the Greeks fentible of the 
pleafure of owing their riches to 
nothing but their own labor; and 
of finding im their own fields what- 
ever was neceflary to render their 
lives commodious and happy. —. 
This plain and innocent affluence, 
infeparable from agriculture, bro’t 
to their minds the fage counfels of 
Erycthon ; fo that they contemned 
money, and all artificial riches, 
which are no otherwife riches, than 
as they become fo by mens’ fancy, 
tempting them to feck for danger- 
ous pleaiures, and diverting them 
from Jabor, wherein they wouki 
find all that is fubftantially good, 
together-with purity of manners, im 
the fall enjoyment of liberty. They 
thea were fully convinced that a 
fruitful and well tilled field is the 
true treafure of a family, that is wife 
enough to be content to live fru- 
gally as their fathers did before 
them. And happy had it been for 
the Greeks, hed they continued 
firm to thefe maxims, fo adapted to 
render them powertul, free, happy, 
and worthy to be fo A. folid vir- 
tue. aoe pe che 4 
mire falfe riches, ually neg 
the true, and degenerate ftomn-then 
admirable fimplhicity. 
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A Receurt to make an excellent 
American WINE, communicat- 
ed to the Burlington Society for 
promoting Agriculture and Do- 
meftic Manutactures, ¢y Josern 
Cooper, Efy.of Gloucefler Couns 
ty, New Ferfey—Read before the 
Society, November 6, 1790, and 
ordered to be published. 


1 PUT a quantity of the comb from 
which the honey had been drain- 
ed, into a tub, to which I addeda 
barrel of cyder immediately from 
the prefs; this mixture was well 
ftirred,and left to foak for one night. 
It was then ftrained before a fer- 
mentation took place, and honey 
was added until the ftrength of the 
liquor was fufficient to bear an egg. 
It was then put into a barrel, and 
after the fermentation commenced 
the caik was filled every day for 
three or four days, that the filth 
might work out of the bung hele. 
When the fermentation moderated, 
1 put the bung in loolely, left ftop- 
ping it tight might caule the caik 
to burft. Atthe end of five or fix 
weeks the liqaor was drawn off into 
a tub, and the whites of eight eggs 
well beaten up with a pint of clean 
fand, was put into it. I then ad- 
ded a gallon of cyder fpirit, and af- 
ter mixing the whole well together, 
I returned it into the cafk, which 
was well cleaned, bunged it tight, 
and placed it ina proper fituation 
for racking off when Sine. In the 
menth of April following, I drew it 
off into kegs for ufe, and found it 
equal, in my opinion, to almott any 
foreign wine ; 1n the opinion of ma- 
ny geod judges, it was fuperior. 
This fucceis. has induced me to 
sepeat theexperimentforthreeycars, 
and Tam _ perfuaded that by uling 
the clean honey inftead of the comb, 
as above deicribed, fuch an improve- 
ment might be made as would ena- 
ble rhe citizens of the United States 
to fupply themfelves with a ¢ru/y 
Sederal and wholefome wine, which 
would not coit one quarter of a 
dollar per gallon, were all the in- 
Ver. UM. No. 4. 
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greients procured at the market 
rices ; and would have this pecu- 
iar advantage over everyother wine 
hitherto attempted in this country, 
that it contzins ao forcign mixture 
whatever, but is made trom ingre- 
dients produced on our own farms. 
By order of the Society, 

WirriaM Coxe, jun. Sec’ry. 





On rearing Carvis without MiLx. 


4 Letter to the Secretary of the 
Bath Agriculture Society. 
SIR, 


HE following is as near a calcu- 

lation of the expenee of rearing 
my calves without milk, as I can at 
prefent affert. In the year 1738, 
I weaned feventeen calves; in 1788, 
twenty-three ; and in 1789, fiftcen 
ditto. I bought in 1787, three facks 
of linfeed; 1 put one quart of the 
feed to fix quarts of water, which, 
by boiling ten minutes, became a 
good jelly; thisjelly is mixed with 
afmall quantity of the tea of the 
beft hay iteeped in the boiling wa- 
ter. 

Having my calves drop at differ- 
ent times, I did not make an exact 
calculationof theexpence of thishay 
tea, but out of my three facks of 
feed, I had better than two buthe!s 
left at laft. I gave them the jelly 
and hay tea three times a day; to 
the boy who looked after them, {ix- 
pence per day ; the price of the lin- 
feed was 4s. 6d. per buthel ; the 
whole three year’s teed, 2!. ¢s. 

Mycalvesarekept in agood grow- 
ing ftate, and are much better at 
this time than my neighbors, that 
are reared by milk ; they do not fall 
of {omuchwhen theycome tograls. 

Tuomas Crook. 

Titherton, 17%9 





ANECDOTE. 

A PEKSON detcribing a fhuff 
box he had feen, which was an 
Egyptian pebble fet in pinchbeck, 
faid it was a gyp/ey’s nipple {ct in 
pinch-gut. 
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On tHe DAY or JUDGMENT. 
By Mifs P. D. 


TS flies apace, and nature muft decay ; 
The ftarry heav’n thall quickly pafs away, 
Signs on the earth, and wonders in the fy, 
Witnefs the day of God approaches nigh. 

In folema midnight, we foon fhall hear — 

This cry—The Bridegroom of our fouls is near § 
But ere that day, the fun thall lofe his lighr: 

The filver moon in blood fhall rule the night ; 
The ftars thal! wander ; men fhall greatly fear, 
To fee the Judge of quick and dead appear ! 
Methinks I hear the awful tramp of God, 
Proclaiming now unto the world aloud : 

Awake! awake! ye fleeping dead arife ! 

The great Jenovau rends the lofty fkies ! 

The ptr norn at laft is come ; 

Mortals attend to your decifive doom ! 

The time is come, that judgment mouft begin 
To bring to light and punith every fin ! 

The time is come, that faints thall hear the voice 
Of their Redeemer, and with him rejoice ! 
While finners, banifh’d from their Maker’s fight, 
Mutt dwell in darknefs and eternal night ! 

‘The heav’nly arch doth echo back the found, 
Which, as an earthquake, thakes the folid ground. 
The dead, the very dead, do hear and rife! 

‘The righteous Jupce in clouds defcends the fkies t 
Comes from on high to vifit earth again, 

But comes attended with an heav’nly train ! 

Not as to Bethlehem; noris he ftil’d, __ 

The infant Saviour, the poor Virgin’s child! 

A more exalted name to him is giv’n; 

The Son oF Gop; th’ eternal King of Heav’n! 
He comes, not as a poor Gallilean, 

To be difpifed and buffetted by man : 

Comes not to fuffer ignomy and pain, 

Nor for our fins to bleed and die again. 

But lo! he comes, in fplendid majefty, 

To fudge a world in impart'ality ! 

See! far and near, he fends his an forth, ' 
Through all the earth, to eaft, fouth, weft, and north ! 
Millions of beings fuddenly appear ; 

Countlefs millions ! what a fight is here ? 

All the whole race of Adam, great and fmall, 

At once encompafs this terreftr’al ball ! 

The books of record, which fo long were feal’d 
Are open’d, and the deeds of man reveal'd : 

And all are judged, as their works appear, 

And all muft now their final fentence hear ! 

The ranfom’d of the Lord in order ftand, 


With countenance ferene, at his right hand 4 
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While wretched finners tremble and turn pale, 

And now, too late, their mifpent time bewail! — 

They’re grieved to fee the ftate from whence they fell, 

And now mutt fink into the depths of hell! 

They ftrive to hide them from their Maker’s fight, 

In rocky caves, and in the thades of night. 

But, all in vain ; at that tremendous day, 

The rocks fhall melt, and mountains flee away ! 

Nor will the night conceal their guilty heads ; 

God’s fearching eye fhall pierce the darkeft thades. 

They cry aloud, but cries and tears are vain; 

They're doom’d to endlefs mifery and pain ! 

“ Depart from me ye curs’d,” the Judge proclaims, 

To endlefs burnings and devouring flames! ° 

But, to the righteoxs, hear the Saviour fay, 

** Ye bleffed of my Father, hatte away 

To realms of blifs, and join the hofts above, 

To wor/bip Gon, and praife redeeming Love! 

With joy they hear their fentence, and arife, 

And, with their Saviour, now aicend the fies ! 
a saceend 





For the Chriffian’s, Scholar’s, and Farmer’s Magazine. 


Vinvication of the Sex. 


Truft not the female fex, theyre guilt within, 
The fmiles of women are the {miles of fin. « 


ELL me, harfh bard! whofe accents boldly dare 
To caft this general ftigma on the fair, 

Did not that mother, who gave birth to thee, 
‘Teach thy young fteps from danger’s paths to flee, 
And with a parent’s anxious with impart 

The love of virtue to the infant heart? 

If not, Serr man? we own thy mufe 

Might well with fad prefage our fex accufe, 

But oh! if thou maturer years ha{t gain’d, 

Why ftill thy breaft with this idea ftain’d : 

* That female hearts are full of guilt within, 

* And woman’s fmiles are all the imileg of fin ;? 
With deep humility we own the day 

When our firft mother led your fteps aftray. 
But, ere the fell, the had her tempter too, 

His wiles as ftrong as was her power o'er you. 
Sin thus in both did mutuaily prevail, 

And inftant death announce’d his awful tale. 

But in the mercy proffer’d to mankind, 

The promifed ranfom from their power we find : 
O’er both we fhall prevail through [frael’s Son, 
When heaven fhall perfect the great work begua. 
Meantime we own your more defpotic iway, 
Your part to rule, our duty to obey ; 

And be fubmiflion, grateful labor, ours, 
While all humanity’s rough toils are yours. 
Yet ftill the tempter doth our fteps puriue, 
And now a ferpent oft we find in you; 

Whofe voice, alluring, doth our fteps miflead 
From that fair path which virtue bade us tread, 
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Then blame us not too harfhly, fince we find, 

That not to us alone is guilt confined, 

Which owns no fex its but the heart; 

In which admitted it aflerts its part, 

Bids inbred fin to aftive bafenefs screw, 

Then loads its fave with heavielt chains of woe. * 
Thou great Almighty, whofe fupreme decree 

Form’d.us for blifs, yet left our reafon free 

‘To choofe the good, or difapprove the ill 

Still with thy heavenly grace affit our will ; 

Break not the reed that doth to thee afpire, 

As the fole object of its fond defire ; a, 

But fap each flame that would to heaven afcend, 

And find in thee, the father, guardian, friend. 

So, when the labors of the world are o’er, 

And fin and anguith fhall be felt no more, 

May we, the equal objects of thy love, 

By chee condutied to the realms above, 

There tafte thy mercy in the final hour, 

And joi with man to eclebrate thy power : 

‘Through all eternity the ftrain prolong, 

Where the pure Spirit prompts the grateful fong # 





The BEE-HIV EE. 


wet various wonders may obfervers fee yi 
In a {mall infect, the fagacious bee ? 


Their rooms, and in the dark their lodgings rear ! 
Nature’ s mechanics, they wawearied ftrive, 

And fill with curious labyrinths the hive. 

See what bright ftrokes of architecture thine 

Through the whole frame ; what beauty, what defign # 
Each odoriferons cell, and waxen tow’r, 

The yellow pillage of the rifled flow’r, 

Has twice three fides, the only fit, 

To which the lab’rers may their commit, 
Without the lof of matter or of room, 

Io all the w ftructure of the comb, 

Nex« view, {pe&tator, with admiring 
In what juft order all th’ apartments rife ! 
So regular their equal fides cohere, © 
‘Th’ adapted angles fo cach other bear, 
That by mechanic rules refined, and bold, 
‘They are at once upheld, at once uphold. 
Does not this fkill ev’ vie with reafon’s reach ? 

Can — more, dee — oe lea 

Fach verdant hall th’ induftrious ifts cli 

Extraét the alhes of the iomdan themes 

And provident of winter long before, 

They ftock their caves, and their flow’ry ftore. 
In peace they rule their flare with prodent care, 
Wiiely detead, or wage offenfive war. 

Maro, thete wonders offer’d to his thought, 

Felt his own ardor, and the rapture caught; 

‘Then raifed his vorce, and in rmmortal la ye, 

Did bigh as heav’n thus iafect cation rat. 
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For the, Clrifien'» Schelor's, end When sai dsengh the Gade of 
gaxine, 
The Scriptures. a Thy prlece it my ay: 
RUTH, with her golden beam, Drives all my focs away. 
Acre atric risen nfallay ten 
Ti soea ‘tiny ill my t preac 
Rye warieg A a a 
SEE Tag Aes priest my Oot , 
tt me all my days: 4 
marual pen con tench? Oh! maythine houfe be mune abode, +e] 
Mbp ood oan deny and of And all my work be praie. I 
pent thefe endue There would I find a ferrled reft, 
Whule others go and come, 
The weak, but humble mind. No ane a oats or a guctt, 
Here promifes are fown, But lke a child at home. 


Which holy ftrength infufe, 
When dangers throng ; or forrow’s 


Pleads for for fupporting views. 


O laws ! whofe vigor rends 
wens breatt : 


"See! ipo’ upright fends 


—— a, 
eee otis detain, 


Your bleflings thall endure. 


ae wegen 'd wy Gon 1 Be s 
gainft m guar 
Hence Sod. from perdien Bee, 
To heav’n’s immentfe reward. 
Ye rich men, roll in gold ; 
Ye epicures, in wine ; 


Your portion in 
Thy word, O God, 


For the Chrifian’ te Scholar’ ay and 
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PSALM XKIIL 
MY *n thepherd will fupply my 


uae is his name ; 
In paftares freth he makes me feed, 
Befide the living ftream. 


He brings by wand’ ring {pint back 
Wheel orfake his Ways 5 , 

And leads me, tor his mercy’s fake, 
In paths of truth and grace. 


I hold ; 











Hye to tie Moawine. 


AUGHTER of heay’n, Auroral 

rife, : 
| chearing courfe to ran, 
With ¢ crimfon o'er the tkies, 

And uther in the fan ! 


balmybreath trefrething pow’t 
bi os foon rev ve the plain, 

Awake the fweets of ev'ry flow’r, 
ae giadden every fwain. 


bi-8e wr — to igh, 


vale; 
And wpe with j jov the vearlefs eye, 
To bid thy prefence hail. 


Come, modeft maid! with bluthes 


ak, 
In ren rofes dreft, 
Diffuting health to ew’ry cheek, 
And peace on ev'ry brea. 


Come morning ' come, which heav’g 


defign'd, 
Its chorceft gifts to bear, 
And kindly teach the haman mnd 
To worthip and revere. ’ 
In worder wrapt let nature Rand, 4 


To think how much the owes, 
Aod a © prac that gracious 


From wheace the blefing flows, 


' 
C. i 
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FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 





Lonvon, Sept. 20. 
STATE or POLITICS. 


LTHOUGH the affairs of Eu- 
rope are generally, and on ve- 
ry probable g/peat thought to be 
in,a train of pacification, yet an air 
of myftery and doubt ftill hangs 9- 
ver the political hemifphere. Peace 
fo fuddenly concladed between the 
Ruflians and Swedes; the naval ex- 
ertions of Spain on the one hand, 
and Great Britain on the other, con- 
tinued with even encreafing vigor; 
and the declaration of the National 
Affembly of France for fapporting 
Spain according to the Family Com- 
pact; all thefe circumftances, with 
others, teo tedious to be mentioned, 
naturally excite a curiofity to know 
the caufe of a fituation fo fingular in 
e hiftory of ftates and kingdoms, 
ce has been made between Pruf- 
fiaand Auftria, between Ruflia and 
Sweden, and is in a fair way of bein 
fettled alfo between the Ruffians an 
Turks. The central powers of Eu- 
rope, as if ftudious of peace, have 
ayoided to take anv part in the re- 
volt of the Netherlands; the inter- 
nal fituation of France feems to pre- 
clude all voluntary contefts with fo- 
reign powers; the intentiongof the 
Spaniards towards the En Mi- 
nifter, trufting to their profeffion, 
publifhes a declaration on the part 
of the Spanith Court, which decla- 
ration hefeemsto confider as fraught 
with peace and friendly intercourfe 
between the Spanifh and Englifh na- 
tions. 

Yet the a¢tual preparations of 
both Spain and Engiand; th@® time 
which the Spaniards have fpent in 
equipping the moft formidable fleet 
which fhe ever pofleffed; the good 
underftanding that fublifts between 
Rufha and Spain; the policy of the 
king of Sweden, who, educated in 
the maxims of Berlin and Verfailles. 
knows no other law in politics thaa 


that of interefts, and his former an- 
xiety to be at peace and in friend- 
fhip with the Danes, the allies of his 
new friends the Ruflians; thefe par- 
tculars are thought by fome to af- 
ford ground for a fufpicion that a 
enplonenaay is on foot againft Great 
Britain {till more formidable than 
that which followed the commeice- 
ment of the American war. 

It may therefore be concluded, as 
we have had occafion to obferve in 
fome of our former numbers, that 
unlefs-Mr. Pitt can obtain indemni- 
fication of our expences, and a de- 
fined right to fetule and trade in 
North California, as well as to fith 
on the fouthern coafts of Spanith 
America, he will deem war necef= 
fary not only for the national, but 
for his own honor. Yet it is natur- 
al to imagine, that on the firft rup- 
ture with the Spaniards he did not 
believe that ever it would be necef- 
fary to make any actual appeal to, 
however it may be pradent to make 
a thew of arms. He had by vigorous 
menaces deterred the French from 
fending any armed force to the fu 
port of the ariftocratical party in 
Holland; he had, by vigorous me- 
naces induced the Danes to recal 
their troops from the frontiers of 
Sweden; he hoped alfo bythe fame 
method toobtainthe rights heclaim- 
ed, and indemnification of expences 
from the Spaniards. 





Domeftic Occurrences. 


Ricumonp, ( Vir.) Nov.17. 


Lxira& from the Fournal of the 
Houfe of Delegates. 

Refilved, That it is the opinion 
of this committee, That an act of 
the United States, entitled, ‘ 42 a4 
* making provifion for the debt of the 
© United States, fo far >s the fame 
pledges the faith of the, United 
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States, and appropriates funds for 
the payment of certain debts due b 
the feveral ftates in the union, will 
in its operation be highly ‘injari- 
ous to thofe ftates, which have, by 
perfeveringand ftrenuous exertions, 
a confiderable proportion 
of the debt incurred by them, dur- 
ing the late war, and will narticular- 
ly produce great injury to this ftate; 
ufe a large portion of the debt 
then contracted by this common- 
wealth, having been already re- 
deemed by the collection of heavy 
taxes levied on its citizens, and 
meafures having been taken for the 
gradual Vw yreg of the balance, fo 
as to afford the moft certain prof- 
pect of extinguifhing the whole ata 
period not very ditten; the com- 


monwealth will, by the operation of 


the aforefaid aA, be involved for the 
payment of debts contracted by o- 
ther ftates, which either have not 

id any part thereof themfelves, or 
co reduced them but in a4mall 
proportion compared with the pay- 
ments made by this ftate, by means 
whereof a heavy debt will be entail- 
ed on this ftate, which never can 
be extinguifhed by all its efforts, 
whilft any part of the debts con. 
tracted by any ftate in the American 
union, and fo affumed, fhall remain 
unpaid, 

PuHitapecpuia, OF. 26. 

Rejoice, ye American citizens, 
in humble confidence, that, if ye 
partake not of the luxuries which 
fome parts of Europe or Afia enjoy, 
we fhall long be exempted from 
the calamities which they fuffer— 
that nature fpreads her bounties 
before ye——that moderate induf- 
try will enable ye to gather them 
into your ftores that beneficial 
commerce begins to invite ye to fo- 
reign fhores, becaufe ye have wifely 
eftablithed manufactures at home— 
that your National Government is 
fupported by Liberty, who has fix - 
ed her feet on the rock of Reafon 
—and that Religious Toleration is 
your Glory! 
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There is fois very liberal ia 
one of the late refolutions of the 
French Affembly, to admit citizens 
of allreligious denominations, other- 
wife unimpeached to every employ- 
ment in the military and marine, 
without fuffering them to be dif- 
placed but by a aed court mar- 
tial, or adecree of a committee of 
the legiflature, fanctioned by the 
king. How different are the max- 
ims of the Englifh nation, where, 
though men of ail claffes are not on- 
ly invited, but preffed into their fea 
fervice, as mere food for power, 
no gentleman, however diftinguifh- 
ed by perfonal merit, honorablecon- 
nections, or bravery, can hold the 
leaft office of command, if he hap- 
pens to differ in certain {peculative 
articles from the eftablifhment. 
Perhaps fome future enlightened 
parliament may fee the abfurdity of 
excluding perfons able and willing 
to ferve their king and country, on 
pretexts which have been long ex- 
ploded as ridiculous in moft Euro 
pean governments. 








Elizabeth Town, Nov. 30. 


The elder Mirabean, {peaking of 
the American Congrefs, fays, ** I 
cannot but admire, that thofe whom 
we once efteemed a rude and bar- 
barous people have already fet an 
example to the old world in the in- 
tricatefcience of government. I may 
fafely pronounce the reprefentatives 
in the American leqiflature to be the 
firft body of philofophers who have 
ever had it in their power to aTem- 
ble peaceably together in a legifla- 
tive capacity, and deliberate upon 
the rights of nations and of men — 
The world, indeed, has been lon 
enough under the controul of bul- 
lies and ruffians, it is time that men 
of fentiment, learning and beneyo- 
lence began to have the fway; thefe 
arethe lights that muft guide our 
f{pecies to that true dignity, which 
their ftation in the chain of created 
intelligence demands. 
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MARRIAGES. 
NEW-YORK, 

In the Capital—Hon. Philip Liv- 
ingfton, Efquire, of Greenborough, 
Weft Chefter county, to Mifs Cor- 
nelia Vanhorne, daughter of the late 
David Vachorne, Efquire. Mr. Ste- 
phen Coles, diftiller, to Mrs. Law- 
rence. Virgil Gray, Efq; to Mifs 
Betty Richar oa: Beckley, Efq; 
clerk of the houfe of repreientatives 
of the United States, to Mifs Maria 
Prince. The Hon. John Vining, Efq; 
member of the houfe of repreienta- 
tives, to Milfs Seton, daughter of 
Wilham Setoa, Efy Mr. Thomas 
Streatfield Clarkfon, to Mifs Eliza 
Vanhorne, daughter of Mr. qm . 
tus Vanhorne. I{aac Telfierd, Efq; 
from the ifland of Jamaica, late fur- 

eon in the 6cth regiment, to Mifs 
lice Dunfcombe.—?t Oyfer Bay, 
Mr William Jones, to Miis Keziah 
Young. 
NEW-JERSEY. 

In Salem, Ifaac Ofgood, Ef uire, 
to Mifs Sally Pickman.—4? Cran- 
berry, Mr. Henry Harrifon, aged 75, 
to Mifs Kitty Shaw, not 19. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

In the Capital, Dr. Nicholas B. 
Waters, to Mifs Kitty Rittenhoufe, 
daughter of David Rittenhoufe, Efq. 
—At Wayneforongh, William Rich- 
ardfon Atlee, Efq; to Milfs Wayne, 
only daughter of General Wayne. 

MARYLAND. 

In Baltimore county, Benjamin 
Lowndes, Efquire, to Mifs Dorathy 
Buchanan, daughter of the late Gen. 
Buchanan. 


DEAT H S&S. 

At Rome, the famous Caglioftro. 
—At Deffau, in Saxony, The cele- 
brated Profeffor Bafledow, aged 66. 
—At Cumberland Houfe, London, 
His royal highnefs Henry Frederic, 
duke of Cumberland, brother to the 
king of Great Britain, aged 46.— 
At Vienna, His highnefs Nicholas 
Eftuhazy de Galantha, prince of the 
Holy Roman Empire, &c. aged 76. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

At Bofton, Mr Benjamin Burdick, 

aged 85. Mrs Mary-Aap Jones, 





aged 76. Mrs. Rebecca Burroughs‘ 
74. Thehon, James Bowdoin, 

; late governor of this common- 
ee es Lon Mrs. pam 
9.-—At Stoughton, Mrs. Han- 

nah Grd , goni of Re 
ri : 80. t Ke- 
chefter, Mr. Edward Febbett, aged 
88.—At ‘Norton, Deacoa Benjamia 


-Copeland, aged 84. 


KHODE-ISLAND. 

In Providence, Mr. Benjamin 
Marfhall, aged 74. Mr. Richard 
Whitethorn, cael 89. 

CONNECTICUT. 

In Litchfield, Mr. John Tyron, 
aged 89.—/n Danbury, Mr. Silas 
Hamilton, aged 77.— At Stonington, 
Dudley Woodbridge, Efquire, aged 
86.——4t Milford, Mr. Jona 
Law, aged 75.—At Eaft Hariford, 
Mr. John Abbe, aged 109.—/n New 
Londen, Mr. David Culvert, aged 


82. 
NEW-YORK. 

_ In the Capital. Mrs. Mary Wil- 
liamfon, confort of the Hon. Hugh 
Williamfon. Mr. William Haux- 
hurft, merchant, aged 87. Rode- 
rick Williamfon, Efquire, for many 
years avery refpectable planter in 
the Ifland of Grenada.— A the Her- 
mitage, Mr. Samuel Norton, for- 
merly of Yarmouth, England. 

NEW-JERSEY. 

At Elizabeth Town, Dr. William 
Barnet, many years a pra¢titioner of 
phyflic in this town, in the 63d year 
of his age. . 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

In the Capital, Mr. Abel James, 
aged 65. Mr. Jonathan Price, aged 
86. Mr. Richard Vaux, merchant. 
——/n York county, The Reverend 
Samuel Dougal, paftor of the Pref- 
byterian church, in the Path Val- 


ley. 
DELAWARE. 

At Dover, DyerCarney, Efguire, 
ftate attorney, and delegate in the 
former Congrefs for this ftate. Mrs. 
Mercy Varney, widow, aged 91— 
leaving a pofterity of 109 perfons. 

SOUTH-CAROLINA. | 

At Charlefton, Mila Mary Gla 

dows, aged 86. 








